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1 1 -year-olds  below  level  set  for  pupils  aged  7 

Junior  schools 
hit  by  crisis 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


11 -year-old  tests 


GILLIAN  Shep- 
hard’s strategy 
for  trumpeting 
the  success  of 
the  Govern- 
ment's educa- 
tion policies  has  been  thrown 
off  course  by  the  publication 
today  of  evidence  that  many 
children  leaving  primary 
school  have  not  attained  the 
level  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  expected  of  seven- 
year-olds. 

The  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary  had  been 
planning  on  her  return  from 
holiday  tomorrow  (o  proclaim 
improvements  in  this 
month's  A level  and  GCSE 
results  as  evidence  that  the 
.national  curriculum  and  the 
Government’s  other  educa- 
tion reforms  were  working. 

But  a study  by  John  Marks, 
a right-wing  member  of  the 
School  Curriculum  and  As- 
sessment Authority,  shows 
the  average  11-year-old  is 
nearly  two  years  behind  the 
expected  standard  in  maths. 
As  pupils  prepare  to  start 
~eeccDdary_  school,  16  percent 
of  girls  and  19  per  dent  of  boys 
are  at  or  below  the  level  of 
' arithmetic  achievement  ex- 
pected of  a seven-year-old. 

Bis  evidence  suggests  that 
peribrmance  In  English  is  lit 
tie  better.  The  average  11- 
year-old  is  18  months  behind 
Level  4,  the  expected  stan- 
dard. Nine  per  cent  of  the 
girls  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
boys  have  not  progressed  be- 
yond the  target  for  seven- 
year-olds. 

Dr  Marks  based  his  analy- 
sis on  raw  data  from  the  De- 
partment for  Education  of 
performance  by  nearly  500,000 
11-year-olds  in  tests  last  year. 
Be  found  the  top  3,000  schools 
were  more  than  a year  ahead 


A reveller  enjoys  children’s  day  at  the  Notting  HUI  carnival  yesterday  Mas  bands,  page  4 
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Top  scoring  LEAs 

1 Richmond 

2 isle  of  Wight  ■. 

3 Surrey 
\4  Bromley 

5 Bury 
",  6 SoBhuD 

7 Wngston-upon-Thames 
V B Belton  - 

9 Kensington  and  Chelsea 
-10  Oxfordshire 


Lowest  scoring  LEAs 

98  Bradford 

99  Birmingham 

100  Manchester 

101  Greenwich 

102  San  dwell 

103  Islington 

104  Hackney 
.105.  Newham 

106  Barking  and  Dagenham 

107  Tower  Hamlets 


1 Richmond 

- *1  2 Kensington '.and  Cheteea 
3 Bury 

: : 4 North  Yorks': 

5 Bromley 
'".8  Sutton  : 

7 Stockport 
Camden 
9 Harrow 
'jlpiCrpydon 


alfiLrtiSt 

98  Bradford 

99  Hounslow  ... 

100  Wolverhampton 

101  Tower  Harriets 

102  Manchester 

103  Hackney 

104  Birmingham 

105  Barking  and  Dagenham 

106  Walsall 

107  SandweR 


Tables  baxed  an  mean  performance  of  schools  in  each  LEA 


of  the  bottom  3,000  schools  in 
"English,  and  more  than  18  j 
months  ahead  in  maths 
Within  the  same  education  ■ 
authority,  pupils  at  the  best 
schools  were  on  average 
nearly  four  years  ahead  in 
English  and  5Vi  years  ahead  , 
in  maths,  compared  with , 
those  in  the  worst 
Mrs  Shephard  admitted  in 
January  that  less  than  half  of 
all  11-yearolds  reached  the 
expected  standard  in  English 
and  maths,  but  her  officials 
did  not  calculate  the  extent  of 
their  under-achievement.  She 
has  premised  much  fuller  in- 
formation an  this  year’s  tests, 
including  performance  tables 
showing  the  percentage 
reaching  the  target  standard 
for  English,  maths  and 
science  at  every  primary. 

Head  teachers'  leaders  and 


school  governors  fear  this 
may  further  polarise  schools 
by  encouraging  articulate 
middle  class  parents  to  elbow 
their  children  into  the  best 
schools,  leaving  the  worst  to 
decline  unchecked. 

Dr  Marks’s  study,  pub- 
lished today  by  the  Social 
Market  foundation,  shows  77 
of  the  107  local  education  au- 
thorities in  England  have  at 
least  one  school  where  the  av- 
erage performance  of  11-year- 
olds in  maths  fails  to  reach 
the  standard  expected  of  the 
average  seven-year-old. 

The  same  low  standard  is 
achieved  at  English  in  17 
authorities,  including  shire 
areas  usually  considered  rela- 
tively prosperous,  including 
Avon,  Dorset,  Devon,  East 
Sussex  and  Leicestershire. 

In  Mrs  Shephard's  home 


county*  of  Norfolk,  11-year- 
olds in  the  lowest-scoring 
school  were  on  average  four 
years  behind  the  expected 
standard  in  English  and  five 
years  behind  in  maths.  Those 
in  the  top-scoring  school  were 
on  average  about  eight 
months  ahead  of  the  expected 
standard  in  English  and  a 
year  ahead  In  maths. 

Dr  Marks  acknowledged 
that  higher-performing 
schools  may  take  in  more  chil- 
dren of  above  average  ability, 
but  he  said  poor  results  could 
not  be  excused  by  social  disad- 
vantage in  a catchment  area. 
“It  is  a tragedy  that  young 
people  are  not  being  given  the 
essential  tools  to  make  sense 
of  their  secondary  education 
— the  basic  skills  in  arith- 
metic and  reading.’’ 

He  said  the  Government 
should  publish  data  to  allow 
performance  of  individual 
schools  to  be  identified. 

David  Blunkett.  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  said  the 
research  would  “torpedo  any 
effort  by  the  Government  to 
pretend  its  policies  are  work- 
ing.” Ministers  should  inves- 
tigate why  some  schools  in 
disadvantaged  areas  were 
doing  much  better  and  spread 
the  ingredients  of  success. 

Education  department  offi- 
cials said  performance  tables 
would  be  published  in  March 
to  identify  where  further  pro- 
gress had  to  be  made. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said 
Dr  Marks  painted  an  unduly 
pessimistic  picture.  Prelimi- 
nary figures  for  1996  sug- 
gested significant 

improvement 

“The  problem  is  that  the 
Government  has  not  set  a 
national  target  of  how  many 
11-year-olds  should  achieve 
Level  4.  Until  it  does,  it  is  fac- 
ile for  Dr  Marks  to  argue  that 
we  are  substantially  behind." 
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Kate  Adie  condemned 
over  Dunblane  report 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 

THE  BBC  and  its  chief 
news  correspondent,  i 
Kate  Adie,  were  criti- 
cised yesterday  by  a senior 
executive  in  the  corporation 
for  serious  misjudgment  in 
the  reporting  of  the  Dunblane 
m.issacre. 

Colin  Cameron.  BBC  Scot- 
land’s head  of  television . 
accused  the  reporter  of  strik- 
ing a clinical  and  detached 
tone  in  her  coverage  of  the 
killing  of  16  children  and 
their  teacher. 

Speaking  at  the  Edinburgh 
International  Television  Fes- 
tival. he  said:  "Kate  Adie’s 
tone  when  she  arrived  was 
wrong  — the  precision  of  her 
delivery  was  not  appropriate 
to  the  moment." 

Mr  Cameron,  whose  criti- 
cism was  aimed  at  Ms  Adie’s 
Nine  O’clock  News  report  the 
day  after  the  massacre  six 
months  ago.  said:  "It  was 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  her  journalism  — just  the 
tone  of  her  voice." 

L^ter  he  added:  "Kate 
brings,  because  of  the  nature 
of  die  work  she  has  been 
dulnc  a presence  with  her. 
For  die  people  of  Dunblane  it 
turned  fhe  eoveragefirom  one  : 
of  an  appalling  tragedy  to  one 
of  a world  disaster.  I 


Inside 


Kate  Adie . . . clinical  tone 
of  report  toot  appropriate’ 

Ms  Adie  said  last  night:  "It 
would  be  improper  for  me  to 
comment  on  remarks  made 
by  a member  of  BBC  staff.” 
However,  Insiders  said  yes- 
terday that  .she  was  ‘toot 
happy”,  mid  one  colleague 
said  she  had  been  venomous 
about  Mr  Cameron. 

A BBC  spokesman  said: 
"Kate  Adie  . . . covers  a wide 
range  of  stories  and  it  was  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  her  to 
report  on  Dunblane.  Colin 
has  said  these  were  his  per- 
sonal views.” 

Mr  Cameron  said  he  had 
not  discussed  his  disquiet 
with  Ms  Adie.  The  50-year-old 


Ex-minister  claims  Howard 
knew  of  sentencing  chaos 


reporter  has  worked  for  the 
BBC  for  27  years  and  came  to 
prominence  for  her  reports 
on  the  storming  of  the  Iranian 
Embassy  by  .the SAS  in  1980. 

She  has  won  awards  for  her 
work  tncbiritng  coverage  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre, 
the  Zeebrugge  disaster  and  the 
Gulf  war,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  BBC’s  toughest 
reporters.  She  has  a reputation 
as  a loner,  and  is  unpopular 
with  some  colleagues. 

Her  reports  from  Libya 
after  US  aircaft  bombed  Trip- 
oli in  1986  were  heavily  criti- 
cised by  the  then  Tory  chair- 
man Norman  Tebbitt,  who 
accused  her  of  anti-US  bias.  . 

BBC  news  executives  to 
London  were  surprised  at  Mr 
Cameron’s  comments  and 
said  his  criticism  had  not 
! previously  been  raised  with 
them.  Some  speculated  that 

hk  nnwpprtud  intervention 
was  part  of  a continuing  spat 
between  BBC  Scotland  and 
the  London-based  news  and 
current  affairs  directorate. 

! Last  year  a Panorama  inter- 
view with  John  Major  on  the 
! eve  of  the  Scottish  local  elec- 
1 tion  was  banned  north  of  toe 
| border  by  toe  courts. 

BBC  Scotland  bosses  had 
; warned  against  toe  interview, 
i and  later  managers  in  London 
! were  criticised  by  governors 
-for  showing  insufficient  aware- 
ness cf toe  Scottish  dimension. 


Mtefncl  White  and 
Demean  Campbell 

A FORMER  Conservative 
Home  Office  minister 
with  extensive  inside 
knowledge  erf  Whitehall  last 
•night  accused  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Michael  Howard,  of  a 
calculated  cover-up  in  toe 
row  over  toe  early  release  cf 
prisoners  by  the  Prison 
Service. 

The  former  minister  in- 
sisted It  was  "totally  and  ut- 
terly unbelievable"  to  imag- 
ine that  the  service's  decision 
to  change  the  basis  on  which 
sentences  are  calculated 
could  have  been  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  senior  min- 
isters and  officials.  He  said 
his  former  colleagues  had 
micrmlnilatfld  the  scale  and 
speed  of  the  policy  change. 

They  had  done  so,  he  sug- 
gested, in  the  hope  that  after  a 
handful  of  such  early  releases 
from  prison,  Mr  Howard 
would  be  able  to  tell  toe  Con- 
servative Party  conference  in 
October  that  “this  will  never 
happen  again".  The  law 
would  be  changed  in  the 
forthcoming  Criminal  Justice 
Bill  — as  had  been  planned. 

“This  is  a Home  Secretary 
who  interferes  morning,  noon 
and  night.  What  you  have 
here  is  a classic  Home  Office- 
driven  interference  to  which 


‘This  is  a Home 
Secretary  who 
interferes 
morning,  noon  and 
night.  What  you 
have  here  isa 
classic  Home 
Office  driven 
Interference 
to  which  the 
Prison  Service 
responded,  but 
which  got  out  of 
control’ 


the  Prison  Service  responded, 
but  which  got  out  of  control,’' 
he  told,  toe  Guardian. 

Hie  former  minister,  who 
is  still  an  MP  and  declines  to 
be  identified,  said  that,  on  toe 
basis  of  his  experience,  senior 
Home  Office  lawyers  would 
have  advised  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice (PSA). 

“Such  advice  is  given  and 
copied  to  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary. ministers  and  their 
special  advisers,  and  others. 
In  the  Home  Office  there  will 
be  10  to  Z)  copies.  It  will  prob- 
ably bave  been  discussed 
around  Michael  Howard’s 
lahle. 
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"If  you’ve  been  through 
that  sort  of  exercise  it  is 
totally  and  utterly  unbeliev- 
able that  anyone  would 
ignore  that  sort  of  advice. 
The  notion  that  the  conse- 
quences of  this  advice  could 
have  taken  any  min  r otor  or 
senior  adviser  in  Queen 
Anne’s  Gate  [where  the  Home 
Office  is  situated]  by  surprise 
is  total  baloney. 

“to  today’s  PSA  when  you 
have  advice  from  lawyers 
and  you  know  it  has  been  cop- 
ied to  toe  Home  Secretary  and  , 
everyone  else,  telling  you  the 
previous  calculations  [of  sen-  1 
tences]  is  wrong,  there  is  no 
question  but  that,  if  you  don’t 
want  your  head  to  roll,  you  j 
act  upon  it  You  draw  up 
revised  guidelines,  however 
clumsily. 

"Ministers  are  now  saying 
they  were  not  aware  of  toe  ex- 
tent of  the  releases.  But 
everyone,  including  the  Home 
Secretary,  will  have  known 
the  advice  the  lawyers  gave.” 

The  former  minister  said 
the  proposed  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Bill  will  require  judges  to 
make  more  specific  calcula- 
tions about  sentencing.  It 
would  have  been  discussed  in 
the  Cabinet's  committee  net- 
work where  Treasury  minis- 
ters would  routinely  have  de- 
turn  to  page  2,  column  2 
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Democrats  tame  ghosts  of  Chicago  ’68 


The  party  is  taking 


no  chances  of  a re-run  of  the  'police  riot*  at  an  earlier  Windy  City  convention  that  stunned  America.  But  it  has  little  to  fear  from  yippte 

ikM« ura mnna  rich 


Jonathan  Freedland 


HE  grandest  statue 

m in  Chicago's  Grant 

■ Park  has  a special 

■ gleam  this  week. 

■ Large  gobs  of  me- 
chanic’s grease  have  been, 
larded  all  over  it — to  prevent 
nostalgically-minded  rebels 
from  climbing  ap  it 

In  1968.  the  bronze  memo- 
rial to  the  civil  war  general 
John  Logan  and  his  steed  was 
stormed  by  hippies,  yipples 
and  assorted  anti-war  protest- 
ers, who  scaled  it,  sat  on  the 
general's  head  and  waved  the 
flag  of  the  communist  Viet 
Cong.  In  so  doing,  they  gave 
the  world  one  of  the  lasting 
Images  of  the  chaos  that  en- 
gulffed  the  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1968. 

Now  the  Democrats  have 
returned,  and  the  city  fathers 
are  taking  no  chances  on  a 
repeat  performance.  Besides 
slicking  up  old  man  Logan, 


they  have  put  the  police  force 
through  sensitivity  training. 
This  includes  a screening  of  a 
documentary  about  that  hot 
August  week  28  years  ago 
when  Chicago  cops  turned 
tear-gas  and  night  sticks 
against  the  young  soldiers  of 
the  peace  movement  protest- 
ing against  Democratic  Party 
support  for  tide  Vietnam  war. 

The  cops  broke  so  many 
heads  that  foe  blood  gushed  in 
the  gutters.  A federal  report 
confirmed  what  a stunned 
America  had  seen  with  Its 
own  eyes;  Chicago  bad  wit- 
nessed a "police  riot”. 

The  ghosts  of  those  days 
were  summoned  ggafn  yester- 
day, when  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Seven- 
foe  activists  charged,  con- 
victed  and  eventually  acquit- 
ted of  conspiracy  to  incite  vio- 
lence — met  for  a “healing 
concert". 

Fatter,  greyer  and  slower,  • 
Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash 
strummed  away,  as  did  Jack- 
son  Browne.  but  the  day  be- 
longed to  the  old  street- 
fighters.  And,  yes,  they  looked 
old.  Tom  Hayden,  the  raven- 
haired firebrand  who  urged 
the  mob  to  storm  the  conven- 
tion headquarters  at  the  Hil- 
ton hotel,  has  returned  to  Chi- 
cago In  a suit  and  tie,  as  a 
California  state  senator.  He  is 

staying  at  foe  HDton. 

John  Frames  is  back,  too — 
now  a university  professor  in 


Workers  hoist  balloons  at  the  Democratic  Party  convention  in  preparation  for  today's  opening  photographer:  mark  duncan 


spectacles  and  a cardigan. 
Missing  are  two  of  the  seven’s 
most  magnificent  members: 
the  yippie  leader  Abble  Hoff- 
man— who  threatened  to 
I send  Chicagoans  tripping  by 
dropping  LSD  into  the  water 
supply — and  Jerry  Rubin,  the 
I fast-talker  who  declared  war 
against  the ‘'old,  menopausal 
men  who  run  this  country”. 


Both  Hoffman  and  Rubin 
j are  dead  now.  “They’re  kind  of 
looking  at  all  this  from  an- 
other reality,"  said  a 
sparkling-eyed  Rennie  Davis, 
the  only  seven-ite  who  looks 
younger  now  than  he  did  then. 

It  is  proving  to  be  a fUn  few 
days  for  the  veterans  of '68.  On 
Saturday  night,  Mr  Davis  was 
surrounded  by  adoring  young 


hippies  an  a streetcomer — 
kids  who  weren’t  bora  when 
the  Vietnam  war  was  over. 
They  would  love  thereto  be 
some  trouble  in  Chicago  this 
week,  just  as  they  longed  for 
mud  and  drugs  at  the  second 
Woodstock  festival  tn  1394:  the 
sixties  seem  so  cool,  they 
yearn  for  just  a piece  of  it. 

There  are  some  echoes  for 


the  nostalgia  freak.  Chicago  is 
ruled  once  more  by  a Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  son  of  the 
party  boss  who  shouted  exple- 
tives at  the  convention  plat- 
form whan  his  police  were 
accused  of  Gestapo  tactics. 
And  Hoffman's  activist  son 
Andrew  is  leading  demonstra- 
tors at  Grant  Park,  scene  of  the 
previous  trouble. 


Some  police  share  the  hun- 
ger for  past  glories.  Only  7 per 
cent  of  the  force  that  fought 
the  battle  of’68  Is  stfll  work- 
ing. But  cops  have  proved 
eager  customers  four  a T-shirt 
depicting  a truncheon-wield- 
ing policeman  above  the  slo- 
gan: ' TO  kicked  your  father's 
ass  in  1968 ...  Wait  till  you  see 
what  we  do  to  you." 

It  will  probably  prove  a vain 
boast  The  Chicago  force  is  not 
what  it  was — white,  mate  and 
bigoted.  One  in  four  of  today's 
cops  is  black,  one  in  five  is 
female  and  10  per  cent  are  His- 
panic. They  have  been  told 
tvmt  every  one  of  the  15,000 
journalists  in  town  wants  a 
odour  version  of  those  old  ar- 
chive shots  erf  head-beatings 
and  that  they  are  not  to 
comply. 

But  they  have  little  to  fear. 
The  Chicago  Seven  pose  no 
threats  now  that  the  counter- 
culture has  became  the  cul- 
ture. Rock  and  roll  is  used  in 
television  advertisements, 
and  even  Republicans  admit 
they  used  to  get  high. 

Tbose  who  have  stuck  to  the 
old  message  have  been  ren- 
dered harmless.  Mr  Davis 
keeps  his  hair  long,  and  ex- 
plains his  new  invention  for 
"drawing  energy  from  the  am- 
bient environment”.  He  says 
he  loves  the  Chicago  police  be- 
cause "they’re  far  out”. 

David  Dellinger,  aged  81,  is 
stffi  a radical:  “Things  have 


got  worse,  there  are  more  rich 
people  controlling  the  society 
now  than  in  ,68,’‘  he  says,  in- 
sisting you  call  him  Daw. 

Even  so.  the  heat  has  goue. 
Veterans  of  ’68  are  on  televi- 
sion. reminding  Americans 
that  the  turmoil  ran  all  year. 

clfraaxing  in  the  assassup- 

tions  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Bobby  Kennedy.  There 
were  life-and-death  issues  at 

stake  then — civil  rights  and 
Vietnam. 

The  battles  today  are  not  so 
obvious.  The  demonstrators 
herded  into  the  official  protest 

site  — a fixture  at  all  post-  68 
conventions — tell  the  story: 

! they  include  the  US  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  Chicago 
Society  for  Space  Studies  and 
a group  that  wants  the  actor 
John  Belushi  commemorated 
on  a postage  stamp. 

A few  miles  away,  there  is 
yet  more  evidence  of  how 
much  has  changed:  Chicago- 
ans rollerblade  along  the  lake- 
front,  play  touch  football  in 
Seneca  Park  and  sip  eappuc- 
I cino  along  Michigan  Avenue. 
Mayor  Daley  danced  on  Fri- 
day night  wl  th  Jesse  Jackson 
at  a free  concert  by  Aretha 
i Franklin.  America  in  1996 
may  not  be  ftilly  at  peace  with 
itself,  but  in  1968  it  was  at  war. 
' And  there's  a big  difference. 
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Review 


Tepid  souffle 
of  love  and 
psychoanalysis 
misfires  badly 


Jonathan  Romney 


A Couch  in  New  York 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival 


THE  words  “gala"  and 
I “Chantal  Akerman”  don't 
normally  go  together.  In  the 
1970s,  Akerman  was  the  last 
word  in  rigorous  feminist  arts 
cinema,  making  the  sort  of 
film  that  hard  core  critics  ap- 
plauded for  their  radical  ques- 
tioning of  traditional  notions 
of  pleasure.  So  it  seemed  like  a 
surreal  gesture  for  the  Dram- 
buie Edinburgh  Film  Festival 
to  close  with  her  latest  film  — 
Improbably,  a light  romantic 
comedy  starring  Juliette  Bin- 
oche and  William  Hurt 

Even  ifACouchinNew 
York  had  worked,  it  would 
have  made  a downbeat  ending, 
but  as  it  is.  it  was  a terrible 
choice.  You  can  just  about  see 
what  Akerman  had  in  mind  — 
which  makes  it  the  more  pain- 
ful to  watch  it  misfire. 

A tepid  souffle  of  love,  psy- 
choanalysis and  extra  vangant 
set  design.  Couch  is  what 
Akerman  describes  as  a 
"double  fish  out  of  water 
film".  Hurt  is  Henry,  a moody, 
repressed  New  York  shrink 


Howard  attacked 


on  sentencing 


A Russian  soldier  watches  a friendly  armoured  personnel  carrier  pass  a checkpoint  in  Shantoi,  25  miles  from  Grozny 
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continued  from  page  l 
manded  to  know  the  cost 
implications. 

“Everyone  knew  the  advice 
the  laywers  gave,  everyone 
knew  the  consequences,  but 
assumed  it  would  take  a little 
while  for  anything  to  happen. 
They  assumed  one  or  two 
people  might  be  let  out  and 
provide  Midhael  Howard  with 
the  perfect  reason  to  trump  it 
at  the  party  conference.  But  it 
blew  up  in  his  fece." 

The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  last  night 
warned  Mr  Howard  not  to 
make  Richard  Tilt;  the  Prison 
Service  director,  a scapegoat 
over  foe  crisis. 

Prisoners  who  had  been 
awaiting  early  release  until 
Mr  Howard  suspended  foe 
programme  late  on  Friday 
were  left  in  limbo  as  Mr  Tilt 
cut  short  his  holiday  last 
night  He  plans  to  be  at  work 
this  morning,  to  sort  out  the 
confbsion  caused  last  week  by 
the  decision  to  release  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  serving 
consecutive  sentences  who 
had  already  spent  time  on 
remand.  ; 

Mr  Tilt  insisted  he  would  not 
resign  and  said:  ‘Tm  not  sure 
anybody  is  to  blame.” 

Prisoners  who  were  told 


last  week  they  were  entitled 
to  early  release  are  waiting 
for  the  issue  to  be  tested  in 
foe  courts.  Mr  Howard  ex- 
pects that  lawyers  acting  on 
behalf  of  an  aggrieved  pris- 
oner will  challenge  his  ruling. 

A definitive  decision  will  be 
made  in  the  High  Court  this 
week.  The  Prison  Service 
made  it  clear  it  hacks  the 
Home  Secretary's  tactics. 

Mr  Straw  focused  on  the  48- 
hour  gap  between  Mr  Tilt's 
pre- holiday  memo  — warning 
that  some  releases  might  "at- 
tract some  attention”  — last 
Wednesday  and  Mr  Howard's 
U-turn  on  Friday. 

“Even  if  Michael  Howard's 
version  of  events  is  accepted, 
the  Home  Office  was  told  of 
the  release  of  prisoners  on 
Wednesday  night  It  stood 
back  for  two  days  and  let 
prisoners  walk  free.  There- 
fore any  attempt  to  scapegoat 
; Richard  Tilt  wUl  be  seen  by 
the  public  as  a classic 
Michael  Howard  tactic  to  pass 
the  buck  when  things  go 
wrong,”  he  said. 

If  the  courts  decide  in  Mr 
Howard's  favour,  it  is  un- 
likely any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  bring  back  prisoners 
already  released.  Many  are 
seeking  compensation. 


with  an  opulent  Upper  East 
Side  apartment  and  a string 


Side  apartment  and  a string  of 
nagging  patients.  Binoche  is 
Beatrice,  a Parisian  dancer 
with  an  army  of  flustered 
swains.  They  contrive  to  swap 
fiats,  which  puts  Henry  among 
the  chaos  of  Beatrice's  life, 
and  lands  her  — through  a 
series  of  grinding  misunder- 
standings — with  his  patients 
and  his  Labrador. 

A lot  depends  on  our  buying 
the  idea  that  Beatrice  is  a 
sparkling  bundle  of  Parisian 
life  who  brightens  the  life  of 
everyone  she  meets.  From  an 
American  director,  this  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  Akerman 
should  know  better.  The  min- 
ute Binoche  hits  town,  and — 
in  an  accent  Antoine  tie 
Caunes  would  wince  at — 
starts  asking:  "Please,  what 
means  ‘boozeT’  it’s  clear 
Akerman  is  on  the  wrong  tack. 
By  the  time  Beatrice  has  set 
herself  up  as  Manhattan's  hip- 
pest  shrink,  the  film  has  gone 
irreparably  askew. 

Akerman  seems  to  have  in 
mind  the  sort  of  brittle,  ur- 
bane comedy  that  might  once 
have  starred  Grant  and  Hep- 
burn (Katherine)  in  the  1940s. 
or  even  Astaire  and  Hepburn 

(Audrey)  in  the  1950s.  She’s 
ended  up  with  a flat  yet  opu- 
lent variant  on  Green  Card, 
with  Binoche  awkwardly  fill- 
ing the  Gerard  Depardieu 
part,  and  dialogue  that  seems 
hurriedly  translated. 

The  cringe-making  coup  de 
grace  comes  as  Binoche's  taxi 
is  pursued  by  Hurt's  Labra- 
dor, and  she  sighs.  ‘Tm  get- 
ting tired  of  this  dog."  She 
knows  whereof  she  speaks. 


Chechen  peace  deal  on  hold 


How  a rethink  on  jail  terms  led  to 
another  prison  embarrassment 


Lebed  returns  empty-handed  as 
‘renegade’  rebels  breach  truce 


JamM  Meek  fan  Moscow 


T! 


THE  Chechen  peace 
process  slowed  down 
sharply  yesterday 
when  the  Kremlin’s 
envoy  to  Chechenia.  Alexan- 
der Lebed,  failed  to  sign  a 
deal  with  separatist  leaders 
and  returned  to  Moscow. 

Fingers  stayed  on  triggers 
in  the  adjacent  armed  camps 
of  Russians  and  rebels,  while 
plans  for  joint  patrols  of 
Grozny  were  put  on  hold  as 
doubts  resurfaced  over 
whether  Gen  Lebed  or  his 
rebel  counterpart,  Aslan 


Maskhadov,  could  control 
their  forces. 

The  Russian  commander 
Vyacheslav  Tikhomirov  sus- 
pended cooperation  with  the 
separatists  after  a group  of 
rebels  disarmed  a column  of 
interior  ministry  troops  mov- 
ing through  Grozny  on  Satur- 
day. The  rebels  seized  more 
than  70  weapons. 

Movladi  Udugov.  a rebel 
spokesman,  apologised  for  the 
incident  and  said  the 
weapons  would  be  returned. 
The  guilty  group  was  a rene- 
gade unit,  he  said. 

Russian  commanders  in 
Chechenia  said  the  seizure 


was  the  reason  for  Gen 
Lebed's  departure  for  Mos- 
cow. But  the  general  said  he 
needed  to  return  for  legal  con- 
sultations about  peace  treaty 
documents,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess itself  was  not  at  risk. 

The  contradiction  is  an- 
other sign  of  the  Russians' 
weak  chain  of  command  and 
lack  of  accountability  at  the 
top  which,  combined  with  the 
rebel  leaders'  inability  to  con- 
trol rogue  bands,  has  de- 
stroyed past  ceasefires. 

Gen  Lebed  signed  a prelimi- 
nary ceasefire  with  Gen 
Maskhadov  on  Thursday 
night  and  had  hoped  to  sign  a 
longer-term  agreement  yes- 
terday. But  he  said  new  pro- 
posals on  Chechenia's  future 
status  put  forward  by  the 
rebels  on  Saturday  needed 


first  to  be  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  and  Victor 
Chernomyrdin,  the  prime 
minister. 

Different  Russian  com- 
manders in  Chechenia  yester- 
day accused  the  rebels  of  a 
multitude  of  ceasefire  viola- 
tions. One  officer  said  rebel 
snipers  were  still  at  work  — a 
Russian,  serviceman  was  shot 
dead  in  Grozny  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Despite  tension  in 
Grozny,  however,  a large  Rus- 
sian armoured  column  did 
pull  orzt  of  the  city’s  southern, 
district  of  ShatoL 

Gen  Lebed  called  the 
weapons  seizure  "a  misunder- 
standing”. Before  leaving  for 
Moscow,  he  appealed  to  the 
Chechen  people  to  show  good 
sense  and  restraint.  "Popular 
wisdom  says  it  only  takes  one  ! 


fool  to'  begin  a war,  while 
dozens  of  wise  men  cannot 
stop  one,"  he  said. 

The  peace  plan  remains  un- 
clear, but  it  envisages  two 
Russian  brigades  staying  on 
in  Chechenia.  There  would  be 
new  elections,  and  a referen- 
dum on  the  territory’s  status. 
Although  Mr  Yeltsin  insists  it 
remains  nominally  part  of 
Russia,  and  in  the  past  the 
rebels  have  demanded  full  in- 
dependence, some  form  of 
words  will  probably  be  found 
to  satisfy  both  sides. 

One  Moscow  source  said 
the  issue  of  Chechenia's 
status  might  be  postponed  for 
five  years,  to  allow  the  terri- 
tory to  recover  from  the  war. 


THE  BUILD-UP 
July  1S95:  Prison  director 
Derek  Lewis  discovers  on 
tour  of  prisons  that  gover- 
nors are  interpreting  sen- 
tencing law  differently. 
Tells  ministers. 

October  1995:  Working 
party  starts  examining  sen- 
tence calculation. 

February  1996:  Clarifica- 
tion project  team  set  up  to 
redraft  sentencing  manual. 


Th*  war  flwy  can't  win,  png* 
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Parliament  ‘was  misled’  over  closure  of  24-hour  benefits  helpline 


Martin  Linton 


Government 


THE  Government  was 
accused  yesterday  of  mis- 
leading MPs  and  foe  public 
over  the  future  of  a 24-hour 
benefits  helpline  used  by 
48,000  desperate  people  every 
year. 

A leaked  letter  from  the 
Benefits  Agency  shows  that  a 
decision  to  close  it  was  taken 
on  March  12  although  MPs 


were  still  being  told  it  was 
“currently  being  examined” 
10  weeks  later. 

The  letter  from  Benefits 
Agency  chief  executive,  Peter 
Mathison,  dated  March  14 

1996,  gives  staff  a list  of  ser- 
vices that  will  not  be  funded 
after  October  1. 

It  includes  the  24-hour  tele- 
phone service  run  by  the 
agency  for  people  who  are 
destitute  and  in  urgent  need, 
and  the  London  Emergency 


Office,  at  foe  Elephant  and 

Castle,  south  London,  which 
is  open  round  the  clock. 

News  of  the  closure  appears 
to  have  been  withheld  from 
MPs  who  asked  questions  in 
the  Commons  about  the 
future  of  foe  emergency  ser- 
vice at  the  end  of  April  and 
again  on  May  21. 

This  could  raise  a tricky 
issue  of  ministerial  account- 
ability as  ministers  no  longer 
answer  questions  about  bene- 


fits themselves,  but  pass  on 
an  answer  from  the  head  of 
the  Benefits  Agency. 

The  Liberal  Democrat  MP. 
Simon  Hughes,  who  gave  the 
letter  to  the  BBC's  World  This 
Weekend,  accused  Mr  Mathi- 
son of  misleading  Parliament 

and  said  either  he,  or  the 
Social  Security  Secretary, 
Peter  Liliey,  or  the  benefits 
minister,  Roger  Evans, 
should  resign. 

The  helpline  closure  i$  in- 


tended to  save  £28  million  as 
part  of  a £400  million  cut  that 
Mr  Liliey  has  demanded  in 
the  £3.2  billion  cost  of  admin- 
istering social  security  bene- 
fits over  foe  next  five  years. 

Mr  Mathison  said  people 
would  still  be  able  to  phnnp 
their  local  benefits  office  with 
queries,  although  welfare 
rights  workers  claim  it  is 
alinost  impossible  to  get 
answers  from  a benefit  office 
by  phone. 


THE  LAST  TEN  DAYS 

Thursday  15:  Prison  Ser- 
vice director  general  Rich- 
ard Tflt  signs  Instruction  to 
Governors  Number  50/96 
ordering  recalculations. 

Friday  16:  First  news 
reachers  prisoners  at  Ha- 
verigg,  Cambria,  who  are 
told  “pack  your  kit.  you’re 
going  home  early”. 

Monday  19:  Howard 
returns  from  holiday  in  US 
to  be  duty  cabinet  minister. 
Prison  Service  submits 
report  on  new  guidelines  to 
Home  Office. 

Wednesday  21:  Richard  Tilt 
sends  memo  to  private  of- 
fices of  Howard  and  prisons 
minister  Ann  Widdecombe 
before  leaving  for  holiday 
in  Italy.  It  warns  that 
“some  prisoners  would  be 
released  as  a result  of  a 
recalculation  of  their  sen- 
tences” and  this  might  “at- 
tract some  attention”. 

In  afternoon  Howard  is 
briefing  Journalists  on  CS 
spray  when  first  prisoner 


released  early  from  Wands- 
worth Prison,  London,  at 
about  4.30pm.  Haverigg 
Prison  in  Cumbria  releases 
33  prisoners  that  evening. 
Labour’s  prisons  spokes- 
man George  Howarth  hears 
rumours  of  releases. 

Thursday  22:  Mr  Howarth 
asks  for  and  gets  full  brief- 
ing on  releases  from  Prison 
Service.  Mr  Howard  spends 
morning  briefing  journal- 
ists on  identity  card  and 
lunchtime  being  inter- 
viewed on  radio  and  TV. 
Spends  afternoon  attacking 
Tony  Blair  and  Harriet 
Harman  over  good  GCSE 
results  for  their  children's 
schools.  First  hears  of 
prison  releases  late  at  night 
from  Channel  4 journalist. 

Friday  23:  Guardian 
breaks  story  .of  prison 
releases.  With  86  out  of 
possible  4,000  so  Car  out  of 
jail,  Mr  Howard  seeks  opin- 
ion from  QC  David  Pan- 
nick.  He  disagrees  with 
Prison  Service  legal  judg- 
ment. At  7.30pm  Mr  How- 
ard speaks  to  Mr  Tilt  by 
telephone  in  Italy.  On  BBC 
Newsnight  he  announces  he 
is  suspending  releases  and 
implicitly  blames  Tilt:  “I 
think  I should  have  been 
consulted.  I think  it  is 
extraordinary.” 

Saturday  24:  Ann  Widde- 
«*mbe  returns  from  walk- 
ing holiday  in  Wales.  Mr 
Tilt  decides  to  return  from 
holiday  in  Italy. 
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*We  urge  people  not  to  watch  this 
video.  Doctors  and  patients  are 
going  to  have  to  look  at  the 
contracts  signed  with  the  company 
to  see  how  it  can  be  stopped, 
ft  is  deeply  distasteful  and  very 
worrying.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  of  such  a video1 

Vivian  Natfianson,  (left) 
head  of  BMA  ethics  committee 


Pressure  builds  for 

surgery 
video  to  be  banned 


BMA  fears  seriously  ill  patients 
will  be  scared  off  life-saving 
treatment  by  harrowing  footage 


Stuart  Millar 


Doctors  and  pa* 

dents’  groups  yester- 
day condemned  the 
makers  of  a video  fea- 
turing lire  NHS  surgery  as 
pressure  grew  for  the  film  to 
be  banned. 

The  Video  Standards  Coun- 
cil said  It  would  to  advise  its 
members  not  to  stock  the  SO- 
minute  video.  Everyday  Oper- 
ations, which  is  due  for 
release  today. 

The  film  features  excerpts 
from  surgeons*  training  vid- 
eos, including  intimate  gyn- 
aecological surgery,  open 
heart  operations,  and  penile 
and  breast  implants. 

The  makers,  IMG.  claimed 
it  was  informative  and  educa- 
tional, providing  viewers 
with  a unique  insist  into  the 
NHS. 

But  the  British  Medical 
Association  said  it  feared  the 
film  could  frighten  potential 
patients  from  seeking  life-sav- 
ing surgery.- 

Vivian  Nathanson.  head  of 
the  BMA's  ethics  committee, 
said;  “We  urge  people  not  to 
watch  this  video  and  doctors 
and  patients  are  going  to  have 
to  look  at  the  contracts  signed 
with  the  company  to  see  how 
it  can  be  stopped. 

“It  is  deeper  distasteful  and 
very  worrying.  This  la  the 
first  time  we  have  heard  cif 
such  a. video. ” . 

Guy  Hqwland,  of  the  Be-  , 
tlents  Association,  accused 
the  company  of  exploiting  die 
sick. 

“It  is  outrageous.  A number 
of  patients  have  come  into 
hospital,  they  have  consented 


to  have  an  operation  under- 
taken upon  them.  As  part  of 
that  they  may  . also  have 
agreed  it  could  be  used  in  the 
training  of  surgeons,*'  he 
said. 

“What  they  have  not  agreed 
to  ...  is  that  this  material  be 
used  for  a home  video." 

Meanwhile,  the  Video  Stan- 
dards Council  said  it  was 


treating  the  concern  of  pa- 
tterns' groups  as  a complaint 
While  it  does  not  have  the 
power  to  enforce  a ban.  the 
council  could  influence  the 

StB^ffi>B^Radlo^  The 
World  This  Weekend  that  dis- 
cussions wito  retailers  had  so 
far  shown  many  reluctant  to 
sell  the  film. 

Garry  Malone,  the  Health 
Minister,  premised  an  inves- 
tigation into  that  NHS 

patients  ftad  unwittingly  been 
involved.  “If  these  are  NHS 
patients  who  have  not  given 
their  consent,  I would  like  to 
see  the  supporting  evidence 
so  that  my  officials-can  look 
into  the  matter  promptly,’''  he 
said. 

Labour  called  the  film  “dis- 
graceful” and  said  if  breached 
the  privacy  of  patients, 

Nigel  Griffiths,  the  party’s 
consumer  affairs  spokesman, 
said:  “People  gave  their  per- 
mission for  their  operations 
to  be  filmed  for  medical  train- 
ing purposes.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  they  would  have 
given  permission  for  them  to 
be  put  out  for  profit  by  a 
profit-making  operation.  ** 

IMG  Insisted  that  all  film- 
ing was  legal  and  had  been 
made  with  prior  agreement 


from  patients,  none  of  whom 

were:  identifiable. 

David  Donoghue,  the  com- 
pany’s, media  adviser,  said: 
“There  is  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse at  all  for  seltappofrited 
watchdogs  to  go  around  say- 
tog  the  public  should  not  be 
allowed  to  see  something  for 
which  they  are  paying. 

“It  is  absolutely  a documen- 
tary about  what  goes  on  in 
the  operating  theatre.  It  is 
serious  education  and  infor- 
mation. AH  the  documenta- 
tion was  cleared  by  the 
Government’s  own  watchdog, 
the  British  Board  of  FDm 
Classification.” 

The  cover  of  Everyday  Op- 
eration carries  the  warning: 
“This  video  contains  scenes 
you  may  find  disturbing”  be- 
fore boasting  “over  20  bril- 
liantly performed  operations 
are  vividly  revealed”. 

After  a short  opening  se- 
quence featuring  actors  re- 
creating amputations  carried 
out  centuries  ago  without  an- 
aesthetic. the  film  moves  on 
to  an  operation  on  the  brain. 

Surgeons  begin  by  remov- 
ing a round  section  of  the 
cranium  of  a patient  suffering 
from  epilepsy  before  examin- 
ing the  tissues  below. 

Diagrams  accompany  many 
of  the  operations  such  as 
treatments  for  incontinence 
and  gall  bladder  removal. 

In-depth  footage  of  intimate 
gynaecological  procedures  is 
shown  as  well  as  a vasectomy 
and  a penile  implant. 


Bunions  are  removed  in  a scene  from  Everyday  Operations 


The  BMA  wants  to  keep  the  drama  out  of  theatre  such  as  this,  where  the  only  casts  are  plaster 

Real  life  viewing  for  the  video  voyeurs 


Executions  (cert  18) 
Released:  June  1995 
Features  lingering  dose-ups  of 
21  violent  deaths  including  a 
woman  being  stoned  to  death 
in  Mogadishu  and  close-up  of 
man  writhing  in  agony  after  a 
firing  squad  to  the  Lebanon. 
The  video  was  banned  by 
retailers  after  two  weeks. 

Barrie  Goukling  of  IGM 
said:  "This  film' should  shock 
because  the  truth  hurts.”  But 
MB  Roy  Hattersley 
retorted:  “Executions,  is  not 
the  Indictment  of  capital  pun- 
ishment which  its  producers 
claim.  It  is  a 55-minute  peep 
show  of  violent  death." 


Caught  In  the  Act  (cert  18) 
Released:  September  1995, 
re-released  March  1996. 
Features  grainy  footage  taken 
from  close  circuit  TV  cam- 
eras including  couple  having 
sex  in  a lift  and  shotgun- 
wielding  chaos  in  a bank. 

It  sold  6,500  copies  to  first 
two  days  before  being  banned 
for  six  months  following  copy- 


snoop 


Front-page  picture 
of  couple  raises 
speculation  about 
tip-off  by  Palace 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  royal  family’s  cam- 
ped^ against  press  in- 
trusion was  In  danger 
of  being  undermined 
yesterday  when  a tabloid 
newspaper  pictured  Prince 
Charles  with  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles  outside  a 
converted  Welsh  rectory, 
which  they  allegedly  share 
at  weekends. 

Far  more  damaging  than 
the  photographs  — which 
simply  showed  the  couple 
with  friends  — was  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  News  of  the 
World,  which  published  the 
photograph  on  Its  front 
page,  that  the  tip-off  .came 
from  within  the  royal  cir- 
cle. It  claimed  a “well- 
spokeq  woman"  had  tele- 
phoned to  say  Prince 
Charles  and  Mrs  Parker 
Bowles  would  be  staying  at 
Glyn  Celyn  House,  Powys. 
Later  a contact  reportedly 
rang  back  to  say:  “You’ll 
have  no  trouble  if  you  pub- 
lish the  pictures.”  . . 

The  remote  Georgian 
house  is  owned  by  Nic  Para- 
vicini,  a millionaire  banker 
and  Mrs  Parker  Bowles' 
former  brother-in-law.  His 
second  wife,  S aide,  .is  said 
to  be  a confidante  of  Mrs 
Parker  Bowles. 


Glyn  Celyn  House,  near  Brecon,  and  the  front  page  of  yesterday’s  News  of  the  World 


The  tabloid's  story  comes 
just  three  days  before  the 
Prince  and  Princess’s  div- 
vorce  is  formally  sealed  by 
a decree  absolute  on 
Wednesday. 

There  has  been  specular 
tion  that  Prince  Charles, 
aged  47,  and  his  entourage 
are  trying  to  formalise  his 
relationship  with  the  49- 
year-old  divorcee.  Encour- 
aging the  press  to  photo- 
graph them  together  in  a 
relaxed,  rural  setting,  the 
News  of  the  World  claimed, 
was  intended  to  break  the 
taboo  of  Mrs  Parker  Bowles 
and  the  Prince  being  seen 
as  a couple.  The  heir  to  the 
throne  is  said  increasingly 
to  resent ' the  subterfuge 
required  for  them  to  meet. 

However,  Buckingham 
Palace  yesterday  said  it 
may  take  action  against  the 
newspaper  and  its  photog- 


rapher. “We  deplore  any 
intrusion  into  the  private 
lives  of  the  Royal  Family, 
as  this  was,**  a spokes- 
woman said.  “We  will  con- 
sider what  action  to  take  in 
the  coining  days.  We  have 
not  ruled  out  any  option. 

“We  categorically  deny 
that  this  was  a photo-oppor- 
tx.  lity  conceived  by  the  Pal- 
ace/* But  the  spokeswoman 
added:  “I  cannot  -speak  for 
friends  of  the  Prince.” 

If  the  pictures  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  Prince’s  sup- 
porters, it  would  represent 
a severe  setback  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace’s  recent  at- 
tempt to  rein  in'  what  it 
views  as  the  excesses  of 
press  photographers. 

Ten  days  ago  Princess  Di- 
ana obtained  an  injunction 
against  Martin  Stexming,  a 
freelance,  banning  him 
from  approaching  her,  and 


last  week  four  more  pho- 
tographers were  told  to 
stay  away  from  the  Bal- 
moral estate. 

If  the  latest  pictures 
prove  to  be  pre-arranged, 
they  will  again  dent  the 
royal  family's  attempt  to 
attract  public  sympathy  in 
its  battle  for  privacy. 

• A survey  of  senior 
Church  of  England  figures, 
revealed  In  yesterday’s 
Sunday  Express,  Indicates 
widespread  disquiet  about 
the  Prince’s  conduct.  Of  IDO 
members  of  the  Church's 
ruling  General  Synod,  57 
did  not  think  the  royal  fam- 
ily was  upholding  Church 
teachings.  Many  were 
“deeply  disappointed  that 
[Charles)  seemed  remorse- 
less in  breaching  the 
seventh  commandment: 
Thou  shall  not  commit 
adultery”. 


Lebed  found  an  airfield,  bribed  an  instructor 
four  bottles  of  vodka  to  take  him  up,  and  on 
his  first  parachute  Jump,  he  fractured  his  spine, 
It  did  not  put  him  off. 

James  Meek  on  Alexander  Lebed 
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right  wrangles.  It  hag  since 
sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies. 

Mr  GouJding  said:  “We 
wanted  a whole  debate  on  the 
surveillance  society.”  But  the 
Guardian’s  Tevittw  com- 
mented: “It  would  be  laugh- 
able were  It  not  so  boring.” 

The  Serial  Killers  (educa- 
tional: no  certificate) 
Released:  August  1995. 
Features  graphic  firsthand 
accounts  of  serial  murders. 
Includes  interviews  with  Har- 
vey “the  Hammer”  Carigan 
and  Arthur  “Monster  cf  the 
Rhrers”  ShawuroBS. 

It  was  withdrawn  after  a 
classification  row.  Makers 
Video  Gems  said:  “Unbeliev- 


able true  horror  from  some  of 
the  most  infamous  sexual  psy- 
chopaths.” But  MP  Nigel 
Evans  said:  " Films  are  com- 
ing in  under  the  guise  of  edu- 
cation but  they  are  going 
through  sensational  subjects 
to  make  a fast  buck.” 

Soccer’s  Hard  Men. 
Released:  October  95. 
Features  dirty  tricks  from  be- 
hind the  referee's  back,  pre- 
sented by  self-styled  hardman 
Vinny  Jones. 

Makers  Video  Vision  Ltd 
said  thia  was  how  hard 
earned  their  "legendary  repu- 
tations". But  Jones  exclaimed: 
“Now  I have  seen  it  and  seen 
how  it  has  come  out  3 am 
totafly  ashamed  of  myself.” 


Church  raid 
gives  boost 
to  Chirac 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


AS  THE  first  of  300  im- 
migrants evicted 
from  a church  sit-in 
were  flown  to  West 
Africa  aboard  a military 
plane  yesterday,  President 
Jacques  Chirac  and  his  prime 
minister  reaped  an  instant 
reward  for  moving  against 
foreign  migrants,  with  an 
opinion  poll  showing  a clear 
boost  to  their  popularity. 

Amid  claims  from  leftwing 
politicians  that  Mr  Chirac 
had  pandered  to  racist  voters 
by  ordering  Friday's  violent 
end  to  the  St  Bernard's 
church  sit-in,  an  opinion  poll 
showed  his  popularity  rating 
bad  increased  by  3 per  cent 
A military  flight  on  Satur- 
day took  57  Immigrants  — 
reportedly  including  four 
from  the  St  Bernard's  sit-in  — 
to  Senegal,  Mali  and  Zaire. 
But  after  a series  of  court  vic- 
torles  against  detention 
orders  and  a police  about- 
turn,  only  a fraction  of  the  2J0 
people  arrested  to  the  church 
raid  were  still  in  detention 
last  night 

Six  of  the  10  hunger  strik- 
ers — who  were  on  the  50th 
day  of  their  fast  when  the  raid 
took  place  — walked  away 
from  the  Vincennes  detention 
centre  east  of  Paris  yesterday 
alter  police  decided  not  to 
seek  an  extension  of  their  cus- 
tody. A further  three  were 
released  from  hospital,  and  a 
10th  was  quietly  freed  on  Sat- 
urday night,  police  said. 

Earlier,  about  40  Africans 
were  freed  after  a civil  court 
ruled  that  police  had  made 
errors  to  custody  orders.  In- 
cluding unauthorised  signa- 
tures on  documents.  The 
court  agreed  to  extend  deten- 
tion for  only  13  others. 

A separate  court  sentenced 
three  people  to  jail  terms  of 
up  to  three  months,  with  a 
further  four  people  receiving 
suspended  prison  terms. 

As  demonstrations  contin- 
ued across  France,  with  a call 
for  a further  mardh  in  Paris 
tonight,  the  interior  ministry 
announced  that  only  40  of  the 
Africans  (including  one  hun- 
ger striker)  had  been  granted 
permission  to  stay.  The 
others  still  face  the  threat  of 
expulsion,  and  all  have  orders 
to  report  Regularly  to  police. 

The  occupation,  which  last- 
ed almost  two  months,  be- 
came the  focus  of  national 
concern  about  immigration, 
race  and  unemployment  The 
38  per  cent  “satisfaction"  rat- 
ing scored  by  Mr  Chirac  in 
yesterday's  Journal  dn  Di- 


Chirac:  tough  stand  against 
immigrants  lifts  poll  rating 

manche  poll  was  directly 
linked  to  his  hardline  action. 

Among  supporters  of  the 
anti-immigrant  National 
Front,  his  satisfaction  rating 
was  up  by  28  per  cent  on  last 
month.  Among  supporters  of 
mainstream  rightwing  par- 
ties — the  Union  for  French 
Democracy  (UDF)  and  his 
own  Rally  for  the  Republic 
(RPR)  — the  increase  was 
10  per  cent. 

After  an  informal  meeting 
with  his  prime  minister, 
Alain  Juppe,  at  the  presiden- 
tial summer  retreat  of  Bre- 
ganpon  in  the  south,  Mr 
Chirac  held  firm  to  govern- 
ment policy  on  immigration, 
saying  he  wanted  to  send  a 
"strong  signal"  to  discourage 
potential  immigrants.  The 
French  people,  he  said, 
regardless  of  their  politics, 
felt  a "growing  irritation  over 
immigration". 

The  meeting  came  amid  gov- 
ernment fears  of  a troubled 
autumn  session.  While  Mr 
Chirac's  score  is  at  its  highest 
since  March,  and  Mr  Juppe  in- 
creased his  own  satisfaction 
rating  by  one  percentage  point 
— to  31  per  cent  — both  know 
benefits  reaped  from  the  raid 
could  be  shortlived. 

With  unemployment  at 
125  per  cent  and  more  job  cuts 
planned,  the  government  fears 
a repeat  of  toe  strike  action 
that  paralysed  the  country  last 
December.  Income  tax  cuts 
are  promised  in  toe  1997  bud- 
get, but  so  are  appeals  for  belt- 
tightening  to  toe  lead-up  to 
the  single  currency. 

Unpopular  measures  to 
reduce  toe  deficit  of  toe  social 
security  budget  — which 
prompted  last  December's 
strikes  — have  saved  only 
one-fifth  of  toe  target  Fr60  bil- 
lion (£8  billion). 
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It’s  Just  £89  return 
to  France  or  Belgium  when 
you  sail  with  Sally  Ferries 

£89  return  from  Ramsgate  to  Dunkirk.  £89  return  from  Ramsgate  to  Ostend . 
Either  way,  this  is  the  best  value  standard  return  Channel  crossing  available . 

The  price  includes  your  car,  two  adults  and  up  to  three  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  on  selected  sailings  every  day. 

. You'll  also  enjoy  a superb  level  of  service  and  excellent  on-board  facilities. 
Wonderful  restaurants,  cafes  and  bars.  Duty  free  shopping.  Fun  and  games  to 
keep  the  children  amused.  So,  not  only  is  this  a terrific  offer,  but  no-one  offers 
more  on  the  way  there.  Or  indeed  back. 

For  more  information,  call  Sally  Ferries  on  0345  16  00  00  or  contact  your 
travel  agent. 
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‘Revolving  door’ 
throws  doubt 
on  evangelical 
churches’  revival 

Madeleine  Bunting  on  membership  drain 


THE  evangelical  revival 
which  has  transformed 
the  Christian  church 
may  have  peaked,  accord- 
mg  to  figures  to  be  pub- 
lished this  autumn. 

The  charismatic/evan- 
gelical  churches  which 
have  boomed  over  the  past 
quarter  century,  such  as 
the  Pentecostals,  Baptists 
and  the  house  church 
movement  are  all  suffering 
from  the  “revolving  door” 
syndrome  — the  highest 
growth  rates  of  any 
churches,  but  also  the  high- 
est rates  of  drop-outs  and 
transfers  to  other 
churches.  Almost  a third  of 
new  members  drop  out 
According  to  the  latest 
edition  of  Bodybook,  which 
covers  13  of  the  biggest 
house  church  networks, 
adult  membership  of  the 
movement  has  dropped  by  6 


per  cent  It  is  the  first  drop 
after  a period  in  which  the 
movement  mushroomed 
from  nothing  to  more  than 
200.000  members.  In  1989 
there  were  402  house 
churches;  since  reaching 
743  last  year,  the  number 
has  remained  static. 

Body  book's  author.  Peter 
Brierley,  of  Christian 
Research,  notes;  “Consoli- 
dation time  for  the  charis- 
matic fellowships . . . seems 
to  have  arrived.” 

Gerald  Coates,  leader  of 
the  Pioneer  house  church 
movement  which  publishes 
the  Bodybook,  insists  this 
is  a temporary  blip.  “You 
can’t  experience  ongoing 
colossal  growth.  But  in  a 
few  years  there  will  be  an- 
other leap.” 

These  statistics  will  in- 
tensify a debate  anon  evan- 
gelicals as  to  whether  the 


Festival-goers  among  the  20,000-plus  at  the  Greenbelt,  wherenew  ways  were  in  evidence  photograph:  graham  tianbi 


revival  of  born-again  Chris- 
tianity is  tailing  off  and, 
tike  previous  revivals,  will 
be  dissipated  in  internal 
battles. 

Bitter  controversy  has  fo- 
cused on  a “post-evangeli- 
cal” trend  of  disillusioned 
evangelicals,  for  which  the 
high  drop-out  and  transfer 
rates  appear  to  provide  evi- 
dence. The  phrase  was 


coined  by  those  critical  of  a 
perceived  rigidity  in  ques- 
tions of  personal  morality, 
lack  of  honest  questioning 
and  shallowness  of  the 
evangelical  sub-culture. 
The  concept  attracts 
younger  people,  who  are  in- 
terested in  exploring  the 
mysticism  and  symbolism 
of  other  Christian  tradi- 
tions such  as  Celtic,  Catho- 


lic and  Orthbdox  — previ- 
ously anathema. 

Such  trends  were  in  evi- 
dence at  the  weekend's 
Green  belt  Christian  arts 
festival,  which  attracted 
more  than  20,000  to  North- 
amptonshire for  an  eclectic 
mix  of  music,  drama,  theol- 
ogy and  prayer. 

Dave  Tomlinson,  a former 
leader  in  the  house  church 


movement  for  20  years, 
spoke  at  Greenbelt,  a year 
after  he  launched  his  book 
The  Post-Evangelical. 
“Since  the  book.  I've  had 
hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  across  aU  ages  which 
indicated  an  enormous 
amount  of  latent  doubt  and 
dissatisfaction."  be  said.  He 
plans  to  become  a priest  in 
the  Church  of  England. 


Water  ‘scam’  worries  MP 


Regulator  urged 
to  look  at 
insurance 
against  leaks 


Michael  White 
PoBUcal  Editor 


THE  water  regulator 
should  investigate 
highly-profltable  in- 
surance schemes 
whereby  some 
water  companies  persuade 
customers  to  spend  up  to  £72  a 
year  protecting  their  pipes 
against  leaks  for  which  they 
may  already  be  insured,  a 
Labour  MP  said  yesterday. 

Helen  Jackson,  MP  for  Shef- 
field Hillsborough  and  a long- 
standing campaigner  against 
privatised  water  utility  ex- 
cesses. was  speaking  as  fresh 
evidence  emerged  the  poor 
are  still  suffering  the  health 
risks  arising  from  disconnec- 
tions because  of  unpaid  bills. 
The  MP’s  concern  focuses 


Helen  Jackson:  inquiry  call 

on  the  average  £45  a year 
which  some  companies 
charge  to  cover  burst  pipes 
occurring  between  the  domes- 
tic stopcock  and  the  boundary 
of  the  property  where  it  joins 
the  mains 

Part  of  the  “unregulated" 
area  of  the  industry,  priva- 
tised in  1989-90,  it  allows  in- 
surance companies  to  under 
write  schemes  — or  “water 
profit  scam,”  according  to  Ms 
Jackson  — run  by  several 


water  companies,  including 
Anglia.  Bournemouth,  South 
Staffs  and  Folkstone.  “Why 
has  the  regulator  allowed  the 
operation  to  be  outside  the 
regulated  core  business, 
allowing  companies  to  put 
this  element  of  income 
straight  into  its  unregulated 
“fat  cat’  profits?”  asked  the 
MP,  who  discovered  many 
household  insurance  schemes 
already  cover  frost-caused 
bursts.  Ms  Jackson’s  plea 
comes  with  a demand  that  all 
water  companies  offer  free 
leakage  detection  services  to 
stop  leaks  which  result  in 
supply  losses  estimated  at  up 
to  25  per  cent 

OWFAT  says  such  a service 
must  be  offered  when  meters 
are  installed.  Ironically,  it 
emerged  yesterday  up  to  15,000 
such  meters  are  going  to  fam- 
ilies with  bad  payment  records, 
as  pay-as-you-use  meters  which 
result  to  “self-disconnection" 
by  those  unable  to  afford  water. 
According  to  the  Observer,  the 
fall  in  disconnections  from 
10.047  in  1993-95  to  5326  in  1995- 
96,  masks  a rise  in  self- 
discormections. 


Underground 
reserves  hit 
record  low  in 
South  and  East 


Paid  Brown 

environment  Con— pendent 


Drought  is  still  forcing 
water  companies  into 
measures  to  conserve  sup- 
plies and  to  seek  drought 
orders,  despite  rain  over  the 
bank  holiday. 

The  focus  has  moved  from 
hard-hit  Yorkshire  Water  to 
the  south  and  east  where 
aquifers,  underground  sup- 
plies, are  depleted-  Two  aqui- 
fers in  the  Anglian  region  aDd 
one  in  Southern  Water’s  .area 
are  at  record  low  levels. 

The  problem  has  bees 
caused  by  lower  than  average 
rainfall  from  March  1995. 
Since  then  15  of  the  18  months 
have  had  below  average 
rainfall. 

More  than  40  drought 


orders  remain  in  place, 
mostly.  In  the  nqrth-we?^ 
Large  partsVof  tile  country  ~ 
face  less  draconian  measures, 
mostly  hosepipe  and  sprin- 
kler bans,  or  bans  on  what 
are  called  non-essential  uses 
like  washing  cars. 

East  Sussex,  west  Kent, 
Folkstone  and  Dover  have 
had  a such -a  ban  for  many 
months. 

Reservoirs,  which  in  York- 
shire Water’s  area  virtually 
dried  out  this  time  last  year 
causing  a spectacular  emer- 
gency, are  still  far  lower  than 
average.  The  prolonged  dry 
spell  is  now  affecting  aquifers 
to  a critical  extent  Water 
companies  normally  rely  on 
winter  rains  to  top  them  up 
but  they  were  not  replenished 
sufficiently. 

Forty-one  aquifers  from 
which  drinking  water  is 
drawn  are  reported  below  av- 
erage depth  by  the  Environ- 
ment Agency  and  three  are  at 
the  lowest  ever  recorded 
level.  The  Brighton  and  Wor- 
thing area  is  particularly 
badly  hit  and  a sprinkler  bon 
was  imposed  in  May  to  con- 


Heart  patients  ‘need  better  terminal  care’ 


Jane  Alfred 


[ANY  people  suffering 
I from  heart  disease 
I face  unnecessary  pain 
in  their  Last  years  of  life  be- 
cause lessons  learned  In  the 
treatment  of  cancer  sufferers 
are  not  being  applied  to  other 
types  of  terminal  illness,  doc- 
tors say  today. 

Dramatic  improvements  in 
the  care  of  the  terminally  ill 
have  been  made  in  the  past 
decade,  but  ways  of  easing  the 
suffering  of  heart  patients 
have  remained  largely  unex- 
plored, according  to  a study 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians 


"Although  heart  disease  is 
the  major  cause  of  death  in 
the  UK.  research  into,  and 
specialist  services  for.  care  of 
patients  with  heart  disease  is 
negligible.  Recently,  there 
have  been  calls  for  more  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  dying 
from  causes  other  than  can- 
cer. and  specifically  from  car- 
diac causes."  say  the 
researchers  from  University 
College  London. 

Mark  McCarthy.  Margaret 
Lay  and  Julia  Addington-Hall 
questioned  families  and  car- 
ers of  more  than  600  patients 
10  months  after  friends  or  rel- 
atives had  died  from  heart 
disease. 

The  researchers  were  told 


that,  in  the  last  year  of  life, 
heart  disease  sufferers  fre- 
quently experienced  painful 
symptoms  which  hospital 
care  was  unable  to  relieve. 
The  researchers  said:  “It  is  of 
some  concern  that  hospital 
management  of  pain,  dysp- 
noea (breathlessness),  nausea 
or  vomiting,  and  constipation 
was  reported  to  have  brought 
little  or  no  relief  to  between  a 
quarter  and  a third  of  pa- 
tients suffering  these  symp- 
toms. Efforts  to  remove  the 
cause  of  distressing  symp- 
toms are  likely  to  be  worth- 
while in  improving  quality  of 
life." 

Despite  these  findings,  rela- 
tives of  81  per  cent  of  the  pa- 


tients rated  the  care  given  to 
them  in  hospital  as  good  or 
excellent  Only  6 per  cent 
thought  hospital  care  was 
poor.  However,  29  per  cent  of 
carers  felt  that  the  deceased 
patient  had  not  been  given  as 
much  choice  in  their  treat- 
ment as  they  had  wanted. 

Dr  McCarthy  and  his  col- 
leagues say:  “Patients  with 
heart  disease  are  in  some 
ways  similar  to  patients  with 
cancer  both  face  an  uncer- 
tain future  and  cure  of  the 
underlying  pathology  Is  often 
not  possible.  It  is  time  for  the 
concerns  of  palliative  care 
(the  treatment  of  symptoms 
when  a cure  is  not  possible)  to 
be  extended  from  cancer  pa- 


tients to  the  broad  range  of 
patients  dying  in  hospital,  at 
home  and  in  nursing  and  resi- 
dential homes." 

In  their  survey  of  675  de- 
ceased patients,  relatives  and 
carers  said  that  78  per  cent  of 
them  were  regularly  in  pain 
before  they  died.  In  87per  cent 
of  younger  patients,  aged 
15-55,  the  pain  was  severe 
enough  to  he  “very  distress- 
ing”. For  older  patients  this 
distressing  level  of  pain  was. 
experienced  by  33  per  cent 

The  second  most  distress- 
ing symptom  for  patients  in 
their  final  months  of  life  was 
breathlessness.  Many  also 
suffered  from  depression, 
sleeplessness  and  anxiety. 
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Mas  bands  in  Notting  Hill 


Sunday  was  children’s  day  at  the  carnival 
and  Sam  Wollaston's  ears  are  still  ringing 


A BRIEF  cloudburst  damp- 
ZAened  costumes  but  had 
/ llittle  impact  on  spirits 
at  yesterday’s  Notting  Hill 
Carnival,  the  biggest  street 
festival  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

It  was  children's  day,  so  the 
crowd  was  less  than  it  will  be 
for  today's  adult  event  But 
the  music  was  just  as  loud, 
and  as  much  fan  was  hacL 
And  the  faces  peering  out 
from  the  mas  (short  for  mas- 
querade) costumes  were  a lit- 
tle smaller  and  younger. 

There  was  the  usual  medley 
of  shimmering  colour,  feath- 
ers and  gravity-defying  bal- 


ance: warriors  and  dancers, 
sailors,  exotic  sea  creatures, 
birds,  and  Insects,  whose 
wings  uncrumpled  when  the 
sun  came  out  after  the  rain. 

Soca,  calypso  and  steel 
drums  provided  the  sound- 
trade 

This  year,  commercialism 
seems  to  have  crept  in,  with  a 
very  obvious  Lilt  presence. 

But  most  of  the  revellers 
seemed  to  be  shunning  the 
totally  tropical  taste  hi  favour 
of  old  favourites:  Heineken 
and  Red  Stripe. 

Notting  Hill’s  smarter  resi- 
dents had  mostly  moved  out 
to  country  retreats  for  the 


weekend.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  processions  they  mind, 
which  are  colourful  and  jolly, 
or  the  sted  drums,  which  per- 
haps remind  them  of  the  Ba- 
hamas; it  is  all  those  blasted 
sound  systems  thumping  out 
reggae  on  street  corners. 

But  the  45  sound  systems 
are  the  engine  room  of  mod- 
ern carnival,  and  now  have 
their  own  competition.  And 
few  play  reggae  much  these 
days;  it  is  drum  and  bass, 
swing  beat,  ragga,  house,  gar- 
age  and  Jungle.  . ' 

Stand  between  two  systems 
and  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  your  head  they  slam  into 
each  other  like  exploding 
asteroids. 

Add  the  scream  of  a 150300 
whistles  and  you  are  either  in 
heaven  or  heD. 


serve  supplies.  Southern 
Water  is  making  plans  to  pipe 
water  .In  from  another  area  to 
augment  the  supplies  for  the 
autumn.' 

In  north-west  Sussex  the 
River  Rother  is  low  and  the 
company  is  applying  for  a 
new  drought  order  to  take 
extra  water.  The  problem  is 
that  the  aquifer  from  which 
the  river  naturally  maintains 
its  summer  flows  Is  seriously 
depleted.  Anglian  Region  has 
similar  problems  with  water 
levels  in  Lincolnshire  chalk. 


News  in  brief 


Lloyd’s  plan  ‘agreed 
by  7 5 pc  of  names’ 

reseuBpadage. 

injunction  blocking  the  plan  grantedto93tg-la^^*- 

anneal on  Tuesday — and  pointed  to  previous  decisions 


Hospital  police  station 


BRTTAlN’sh: 


^The^^rtn^xfs  dfoJcaldlrector,  Keith  Little,  said  toe  tewlaf 
assanhsand  threats onsfedE  had  become  unoanCraUaUe mid  was 


had  been  hit  and verbally  threatened.  A policeman  ta*1*®*. 

slashed  in  the  face,  andaportar’s  wrist  was  broken  when  he  went 

toSeT^Sfl^SSStinckients  were  caused  by  pe<yle  who  had 


hospital  is  meettogthe 

£10,000  cost  of  setting  up  the  office.  > 


‘More  foreigners’  in  Jails 

ONE  prisoner  in  12  is  a foreign  national,  according  to  a report 
today  by  the  Prism  Reform  Trust  Thenumher  of  foralgneram 

Jails  toEnglairi  and  Wa3^  bad  reached  4^00  by  the  end  of  April— 

8 per  centofthe  prison  population.  Since  late  1394  the  number  had 

risen  by  21  per  cent  foe  fastest  growing  group. 

Mmiyfi>rAdi«TigtingB  and  cultural  harriers  and  received  no 
visitors,  the  report  said,  ftcallad  for  new  ways  off  dealing  with 

fi-nroign  tnmntPQ  ATTtfw>gjh<»  wanen,  more  than  halfwere  in  jail 
fnrrfr-*iggfnff>mr«>g  Many  “mulag”  who  Imported  (frtUC  from 

rinlorr^hin  flpri  -Tarn  giro  At  tfrm  gndof 

May  751.  asyhxm-aeekets  and 475 immigration  detainees  were 
held  in  jail  or  detention  centres. — Duncan  Campbell 


Baby  found  dead  on  beach 

ABABYfound  buried  under  the  sand  by  children  on  a beach  at 
fVhnAm  Dean  do  Durham,  may  have  died  from  neglect  police 
saidyesterday. The  girl,  no  mare  than  three  days  old.  had  not 
been  fed,  nor  bad  she  received  medical  attention.  Det  Supt  David 

Grey  appeatedfettite  mother  to  cmneforward  as  she  might  need 

urgent  hospital  treatment 

A girl  aged  13and  her  brother.  13.  raised  the  alarm  an  Saturday 
after  spotting  the  baby’s  fiscs  in  the  sand.  A post  mortem  was 
inconclusive,  but  Det  Supt  (key  said  the  die  had  been  bomatftdl 
fgrrfl  flnri  hod  nn  twjurtpg  Efa  was  traatingthe  death  as  suspicions. 

but  could  not  rule  out  a stillbirth. 


Football  manager  on  bail 

T .TTUrm ,M  rity iwnnwpw- Jr>hw  Rw*  anwhiri  wdmitPg  Twrfhre  the 
hte  side’s  third  division  game  against  Leyton  Orient  cm  Saturday, 
has  been  released  on  balL  He  was  held  by  Customs  and  Excise 
officials  after  warming  up with  his  players  at  Sincil  Bank.  It  is 
understood  Ite  was  questioned  about  an  alleged  tax  fraud  involv- 
ing whi^.  Six  peoptearoested  in  connection  with  the  inquiry 
were  bailed  until  October  1,  a Customs  spokeswoman  said. 


Seven  share  lottery  Jackpot 

SEVEN  ticket  ladders  shared  the  National  Lottery  jackpot  of 
£7,665,700 on  Saturday,  getting  £3 ,0954.00  each.  The  winning  num- 
bers were  8, 11, 14, 18, 33, 44,  and  bonus  34. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL  STATE 
MINISTRY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

(Ministerio  del  Interior) 

Public,  National  and  International  Bid 

No  01/96 

Full,  indivisible  contract  of  a service  for 
the  design,  start  up  and  support  of  a 
System  of  Migration  Control  and 
Identification  of  Individuals  and  of 
electoral  information. 

Interested  parties  may  ask  for  information  and  purchase  b i 
specifications  of  Subsecretarfa  de  Pobladon  (Under  Secreted- 
of  Population)  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  at  Avenfcte 
Alem  168  - 5"  Piso  - Capital  Federal,  tern 'KljTSil 

S 1906?  n°°n  t0  4:00  AMaS°f  ^ 30th  d0y  * ^aust  of  th 

SlcS.the  Bid  SP6cifi'cations:  eighty  thousand  peso 

Bids  shall  be  received  at  the  Subsecretaria  de  Pr.hi=,™A„  , 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  located  at  AveSl^re 
~ 5 Piso  - capital  Federal,  until  12:00  noono^  siwwT 
October  of  the  year  1 996.  the  25th  da^  c 

The  opening  of  bids  shall  be  carried  out  the  same  ho  * H n 

teWthe  SUbaeCretarfa  de  P0blaci6n  of  the  Ministry ^Mh' 


Hif;  of 
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Guardian  writers  examine  the  facts  and  figures  which  challenge  Charles  Hendry’s  rosy  view  of  prospects  forteenagers  in  the  1 990s 

Young  ‘have  never  had  it  so  good’ 


’-j~t  »»  f*  -i,' 


■r  ■:  : i iVtfAX’ 


Anger  at  Macmillan-style  claim 
by  Conservative  vice-chairman 


John  Canal 
Education  Editor 


AS  16-YEAR-QLDS 
opened  the  brown 
envelopes  to  dis- 
cover their  GCSE 
results,  last  week, 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  made  an  as- 
tonishing claim. 

“There  has  never  been  a 
better  time  to  be  a young  per- 
son than  in  the  Britain  of 
1996,”  said  Charles  Hendry, 
MP  for  High  Peak  and  the 
senior  Central  Office  figure 
on  duty  at  the  time, 


Charles  Hendry:  ‘never  a 
better  time  to  be  young* 


Not  since  Harold  Macmil- 
lan won  the  1959  general  elec- 
tion. on  the  slogan  that  Brit- 
ain had  never  had  It  so  good, 
has  such  an  apparently  com- 
placent message  been  brought 
into  political  service. 

What  truth  is  there  in  the 
proposition  that  young  people 
are  thriving  as  never  before? 
Leaving  aside  today's  alarm- 
ing evidence  from  John 
Marks,  the  rightwing  educa-. 
tionalist.  that  the  average  11- 
y ear-old  is  nearly  two  years 
behind  the  expected  standard 
in  arithmetic,  there  is  some 
support  for  Mr  Hendry's  be- 
lief that  young  people  are 


achieving  better  exam 
success. 

According  to  the  National 
Consortium  for  Examination 
Results,  21.3  per  cent  of  16- 
year-olds  in  state  schools 
achieved  good  passes  in  at 
least  five  subjects  in  the  last 
year  of  0 levels  in  1987.  In  the 
following  year,  25.4  per  cent 
passed  GCSEs  in  at  least  five 
subjects  at  grades  A to  C, 
which  were  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  O level.  By 
1995  the  proportion  had  risen 
to  38.7  per  cent,  and  when  thiw 
year's  data  is  available  it  may 
be  close  to  40  per  cent 

Similar  improvements  have 
been  chalked  up  at  A level 
and  the  proportion  of  school 
leavers  going  on  to  university 
has  risen  substantially.  Al- 
though critics  suggest  these 


Grim  prospect  for  school  leavers 


Jobs 


Stuart  MUtar 


TEENAGE  schootleavers 
who  who  do  not  con- 
tinue their  education 
face  an  uncertain  and  inse- 
cure future,  according  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress. 

In  a report  published  last 
week  it  warned  that  young 
workers  are  exploited  by  em- 
ployers and  feel  ignored  by 
politicians  and  unions.  The 
result  is  a generation  scepti- 
cal of  politicians  and  fearful 
for  the  future. 

The  labour  market  for 
young  people  in  the  1990s  — 
dubbed  the  "lost  generation" 
by  unions  — has  been  charac- 


terised by  foiling  relative  pay. 
a dwindling  number  of  full- 
time permanent  jobs  and  high 
TmuRipIrtynwnt 
..  Although  nationally  there 
has  been  a fall  in  youth  unem- 
ployment, the  TUC  claims 
this  has  more  to  do  with  de- 
mographic change  than  job 
creation.  There  are  fewer 
young  people  today  and  more 
of  than  remain  in  education. 
More  than  168,000  people 
under  20  were  registered  as 
unemployed  in  March  1996. 
Almost  125,000  had  been  out 
of  work  for  a year  or  more. 

For  young  black  people,  the 
situation  is  bleak.  One  in 
three  black  school  leavers 
faces  life  on  the  dole  — twice 
the  rate  for  their  white 
classmates. 

In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  youth  unemploy- 


ment has  increased  against 
the  national  trend.  Worst  hit 
is  London,  with  a 16  per  cent 
increase  in  under-20s  regis- 
tered as  unemployed  since 
1991.  Nationally,  youth  unem- 
ployment has  risen  in  219  of 
the  635  parliamentary  constit- 
uencies outside  Northern 
Ireland. 

For  those  who  do  find  work, 
the  chances  of  being  among 
the  lowest  paid  are  dispropor- 
tionately high,  concentrated 
as  they  are  in  low-wage  sec- 
tors. For  male  full-time  em- 
ployees, the  lowest-paid  10  per 
cent  earn  £2.60  an  hour  or 
less,  while  lowest-paid  fe- 
males earn  £2.64  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  TUC  figures. 

The  Labour  Force  Survey  of 
autumn  1995  found  that  37  per 
cent  of  employees  aged 
16-19  worked  in  wholesale 


and  distribution  — compared 
with  15  per  cent  of  all  employ- 
ees — while  16  per  cent  were 
employed  in  the  low-paying 
hotels  and  restaurants  sector. 
The  TUC  believes  this  means 
more  than  half  of  workers 
under  20  are  in  industries 
“typified  by  low  pay,  limited 
training  opportunities,  high 
rates  of  staff  turnover  and  lit- 
tle union  protection”. 

These  conceriis  are 
reflected  in  last  week's  report, 
Testament  of  Youth,  which 
revealed  that  50  per  cent  of 
workers  aged  16-25  complain 
of  unfair  treatment  at  work, 
with  low  pay  and  poor  treat- 
ment by  management  most 
commonly  cited.  With  more 
than  one  in  three  earning  less 
than  £100  a week  almost  80 
per  cent  supported  calls  for  a 
national  mmiTnirm  wage. 


Charities’  inquiry  finds  ‘alarming’  rise  in  young  homeless 


Housing 


James  Ifeikle 

Homelessness  among 

young,  vulnerable  people 
is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate,  according  to  the  results 
of  ah  inquiry  to  be  published'' 
next  month. 

Unemployed  and  short  of 
money,  thousands  of  16  and 
17-year -olds  are  sleeping  on 
friends’  floors,  living  in 
squalid  bed  and  breakfast 


hotels  and  squats,  or  some- 
times on  the  streets. 

Even  those  entitled  to  bene- 
fits because  they  can  prove 
they  are  estranged  from  their 
parents  may  receive  as  little 
as  £28  a week,  which  inquiry 
members,  headed  by  Andreas 
Whittam  Smith,  former  editor 
of  the  Independent,  say  is  far 
too  httle  when  temporary  ac- 
commodation rents  can' reach 
£75  a week. 

The  inquiry  was  commit 
sioned  by  10  charities  and 
took  evidence  from  150 
organisations  and  individ- 
uals. It  does  not  put  a national 


figure  on  the  extent  of  the 
problem  but  Centrepoint, 
citing  information  from 
nearly  1.300  people  under  25 
using  its  main  shelters  in 
London,  said  nearly  four  in  10 
were  17  or  younger.  Most  of 
these  were  girls  and  many 
bad  no  income.  The  charity 
estimated  that  40  per  csnt  of 
young  people  on  the  streets 
ran  away  freon  home  or  care 
before  they  were  16. 

The  report  says  many 
young  homeless  people  have 
left  home  because  of  abuse  or 
neglect  They  find  it  difficult 
to  break  out  cf  the  “no  home, 


no  job,  no  home”  cycle.  Em- 
ployers are  unwilling  to  offer 
work  when  they  have  no  fixed 
address,  but  without  income, 
they  cannot  afford  accommo- 
dation- Although  few  under- 
18s  are  registered  as  sleeping 
an  the  streets  in  regular  spot- 
checks  in  London,  many  say 
they  have  done  so  before 
using  hostels  mid  shelters. 

The  report  warns  that  pov- 
erty and  homelessness  “can, 
and  often  does,  lead  to  health 
problems,  alcohol  and  drug 
misuse,  petty  crime  and  feel- 
ings of  frustration  and 
isolation." 


ftL  STATE 
Y OF  THE 
RIOR 

Inferior 


improvements  have  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  de- 
valuing exam  standards,  Mr 
Hendry  may  be  right  to  argue 
that  educational  prospects  for 
young  people  in  the  top  half  of 
the  ability  range  are  better 
than  ever  before. 

John  D unford,  headmaster 
of  Durham  Johnston  compre- 
hensive and  president  of  the 
Secondary  Heads  Associa- 
tion, thinks  the  Improvement 
extends  far  beyond  examina- 
tion success.  “There  is  no 
question  that  there  has  never 
been  a better  time  to  be  at 
schooL  The  comprehensive 
system  has  delivered  the 
goods  for  young  people  with- 
out being  given  the  credit.” 
be  said. 

"We  are  producing  far  more 
opportunities  for  them.  Take 


the  way  in  which  we  teach 
modern  languages.  Young 
people  coming  out  of  school 
now  with  that  background 
are  looking  at  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  their  potential  job 
market  They  may  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  on  the  First 
rung  of  the  ladder,  but  once 
they  have  their  opportunities 
are  tremendous  whether  it  is 
in  Brussels,  Birmingham  or 
Bordeaux.” 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers, 
thought  conditions  for  young 
people  were  more  mixed.  “Mr 
Hendry  is  right  for  the  major- 
ity'. but  he  is  wrong  for  a sig- 
nificant minority. 

"If  you  have  good  enough 
grades  to  lead  on  to  higher 
achievement  at  18  in  A levels 


or  vocational  qualifications, 
that's  great  But  a significant 
minority  are  leaving  school 
with  no  qualifications  at  alt 
or  qualifications  which  will 
be  rejected  by  employers  as 
largely  meaningless.  For 
them  life  is  going  to  be 
tough.” 

David  Blunkett.  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  said  Mr 
Hendry's  boast  displayed 
breathtaking  ignorance.  “The 
country  has  650,000  young 
people  under  25  who  are  out 
of  work,  out  of  education  and 
out  of  training.  A staggering 
250,000  of  them  have  been  in 
that  position  for  more  than 
six  months. 

“It  is  the  disparity  between 
success  and  failure  that  wor- 
ries me  the  most.  It  starts  in 
school  where  we  do  not  do 


lire  E’cljljird  t>°oKs  jefs 

kimsel-f  ^ nice  Se«t  1>J  fk  winJ°W. 


Book  early  and  get  the  seats  you  want.  The  family  can  all  sit  together  or  you  can 
qiab  yourself  a seat  wilh  a good  view.  Bui  only  if  you're  an  Earlybird. 


Thomson 


Serious  attitude . . . Daniela  Cam  mack,  who  collected  10  GCSEs.  She  said  the  work  ethic 
bad  been  drummed  into  pupils  but  there  were  no  guarantees  of  jobs  photograph:  don  mcphee 

Hard  work  to  make  grade 


Outlooks 


Lucy  Manning 
and  Stephen  Lyle 


DANIELA  Cammack  is  16 
years  old  and  lives  in 
Manchester.  She  has 
just  received  eight  A stars 
and  two  As  in  her  GCSEs. 

“Teenagers  are  taking  their 
lives  a lot  more  seriously 
now.  The  aim  is  to  try  and  get 
somewhere.  My  friends  got 
really  good  GCSE  results,  but 
that  is  because  our  whole 
year  worked  really  hard.  At 
the  same  time,  I've  also  gone 
out  more  now  than  I ever  did. 

"It  is  always  drummed  into 
us  we  have  to  work  hard,  so 
we  will  get  jobs,  but  at  the  end 
there  is  no  guarantee  we  will 
get  anything." 

Peter  Harris,  from  west 


London,  scorns  suggestions 
| that  British  teenagers  have 
never  had  ft  so  good-  “I  don't 
think  the  politicians  really 
| know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  I'm  15  and  I've  been 
mugged  three  times  already. 
Drugs  are  causing  the  prob- 
lems. I know  lots  of  kids  my 
age  who  take  them.  When  I 
have  been  attacked,  it's  al- 
ways been  by  people  who  are 
on  them.  You  shouldn't  feel 
frightened  to  go  out,  but  a lot 
of  the  time  that’s  how  1 feel.” 

Pessimistic  about  finding  a 
job  when  he  leaves  school 
next  year,  he  added:  'Tin  go- 
ing to  work  hard  for  my 
GCSE’s  but  I don’t  think 
they'll  really  help  me  to  get  a 
job." 

Paul  Smart,  aged  16  from 
Hackney,  east  London,  con- 
curred. 'Tve  just  had  my 
GCSE  results  and  I got  five, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  1 am 
going  to  get  a job.” 


But  a more  positive  view  is 
taken  by  15-year-old  Marisa 
Vorayos.  from  Ladbroke 
Grove,  west  London.  ‘1  love 
being  a teenager.  I’m  not  that 
worried  about  getting  a job.  I 
want  to  be  a stewardess  and  1 
reckon  as  long  as  I work  hard 
I’ll  get  there.” 

Self  employed  businessman 
Jeremy  GiUis.  aged  18,  left 
school  last  year.  ’Tm  really 
enjoying  life  at  the  moment  1 1 
go  out  most  nights  and  spend  ; 
my  money  on  eating  out 
clothes  and  going  to  pubs  and 
clubs.  We  do  have  more  free- 
dom because  there  are  now 
more  places  to  go  and  things 
to  do. 

"However,  previously  there 
was  not  as  much  pressure. 
Now  you're  expected  to  wear 
certain  clothes  and  go  to  cer- 
tain places.  There  is  also 
more  pressure  to  stay  on  at 
school  and  get  qual- 
ifications. ” 


enough  to  help  the  under- 
achievers make  use  of  what 
talents  they  possess.” 

Douglas  Trainer,  president 
of  the  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents. said  Mr  Hendry's  claim 
would  also  sound  preposter- 
ous to  those  in  higher  educa- 
tion. "Between  a fifth  and  a 
sixth  of  students  are  dropping 
out.  Hardship  is  the  number 
one  issue.  And  now  we  are 
looking  at  the  possible  impo- 
sition of  tuition  fees. 

"It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest 
that  young  people  haw  never 
had  it  so  good.  They  are 
studying  harder  than  ever  be- 
fore because  they  realise 
their  opportunities  are  so  lim- 
ited. A qualification  is  no 
longer  the  passport  to  a Job  as 
it  used  to  be  when  Tory  min- 
isters were  at  Oxford.” 


A life  of 
football, 
money, 
TV  and 
fashion 


Culture 


Lucy  Manning 


£ CT"HE  Beaties  are 
I better  than  Oasis'* 
I debate  was  not 
just  about  the  merits  of 
who  wrote  the  better  songs. 
It  was  seen  as  an  attack  on 
'90s  youth  culture  by  those 
people  who  teenagers 
thought  had  no  right  to 
criticise  them  — their 
parents. 

Drugs,  body  piercing, 
Adidas  trainers,  clubbing, 
television,  divorce  and 
schoolwork  are  familiar  ex- 
periences to  many.  But 
computers  and  television 
dominate  teenagers'  lives. 
Ian  McLeish,  the  editor  of 
the  teen  favourite  maga- 
zine TV  Hits,  says  TV  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  youth  culture. 
“Television  programmes 
are  the  main  topic  of  con- 
versation in  school,  you 
have  to  see  it  to  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about." 

Parents  are  allowing 
their  children  more  free- 
dom. With  many  teenagers 
taking  part-time  Jobs, 
money  is  contributing  to 
this  freedom. 

Fashion  remains  impor- 
tant, with  teenagers  still 
wishing  to  be  categorised: 
the  clubbers  with  tight  T- 
shirts,  wearing  luminous 
colours  and  shiny  or  plastic 
materials,  the  indie  kids, 
ardent  followers  of  Britpop 
in  baggy  trousers,  tracksuit 
tops  and  trainers  and  the 
label  louts  wearing  any- 
thing from  Ted  Baker  to 
Armani  to  Diesel. 

Over  90  pw  cent  of  13-18- 
y ear -olds  go  to  the  cinema, 
an  increase  of  nearly  15  per 
cent  over  the  past  decade. 
Club  culture  has  also  ex- 
ploded and  DJs  are  revered 
as  much  as  pop  stars. 

Football  has  restored  its 
credibility  with  men  and 
women,  providing  pin-ups 
such  as  Ryan  Giggs  and 
Jamie  Bedknapp.  "But  it  is 
not  just  that  females  fancy 
the  players,’*  says  Michael 
Hogan,  assistant  editor  of 
girls  magazine  Just  17. 
“When  we  did  a football 
trivia  quiz,  our  readers  got 
90  per  cent  of  the  questions 
right.” 

This  love  of  football  Is  part 
of  the  change  in  women's 
role  in  society.  A study  from 
the  think-tank  Demos  en- 
titled Freedom's  Children 
commented:  “Women  are 
becoming  more  masculine, 
attached  to  risk,  hedonism 
and  living  on  the  edge."  This 
trend  is  evident  in  youth 
culture,  with  females  enjoy- 
ing more  independence  than 
their  mothers  or  grand- 
mothers did. 


Under-25s  say  they  have  Age  of  first  intercourse  tumbles 
little  regard  for  the  law  over  the  course  of  a generation 


Crime 


Stuart  Millar 


A HOME  Office  survey  of 
youth  crime  levels  — the 
first  not  based  on  police  fig- 
ures. which  cannot  record  un- 
detected crimes  — gives  sub- 
stance to  the  impression  of  a 
generation  with  little  regard 
for  the  law. 

.Young  People  and  Crime, 
based  on  interviews  with 
2,500  young  people  aged  14-25. 
confirmed  that  crime  and 
drug  abuse  are  widespread 
among  those  under  25. 

Around  50  per  cent  of  boys 
and  a third  of  girls  had  been 


involved  in  thefts  or  violent 
crime,  while  similar  numbers 
admitted  using  drugs  at  some 
time.  Seventeen  per  cent  of 
boys  and  13  per  cent  of  girls 
aged  14-17  had  been  involved 
to  property  theft. 

Involvement  in  crime  was 
most  likely  to  start  at  age  15 
for  both  boys  and  girls  — 
about  a year  later  than  prob- 
lems such  as  running  away 
from  home  and  truancy.  Drug 
taking  was  most  likely  to 
start  at  age  16. 

The  survey  found  that  girls 
were  just  as  likely  to  commit 
crime  as  boys  but  had  grown 
out  of  it  by  their  late  teens, 
whereas  a third  of  males  bad 
become  part  of  a generation  of 
“perpetual  adolescents",  still 
offending  by  their  mid-20s. 


Chris  Mihrir 


ONE  of  the  most  striking 
changes  in  teenage  health 
risks  is  in  the  area  of  sexual 
activity.  The  huge  National 
Survey  of  Sexual  Attitudes 
and  Lifestyles  — the  study 
Lady  Thatcher  refused  to 
fund  — published  in  1994, 
found  a dramatic  drop  in  the 
age  of  first  intercourse. 

Among  women  aged  55  to  59 
at  the  time  or  the  interview 
the  average  age  of  first  inter- 
course was  21,  while  in  the  16- 
24  age  range  it  was  17.  The 
average  age  at  first  inter- 


course for  men  aged  55  to  59 
was  20.  while  for  those  aged 
16  to  19  it  was  17.  But  among 
teenagers  under  16  who  are 
sexually  active  nearly  19  per 
cent  of  women  aged  16  to  19 
had  sex  before  the  age  of  16, 
compared  with  just  1 per  cent 
of  those  aged  55-59.  Among 
men  28  per  cent  of  the 
younger  gToup  had  inter- 
course before  16,  compared 
with  6 per  cent  of  the  older 
group. 

This  level  of  sexual  activity 
is  reflected  in  figures  for  teen- 
age _ pregnancies  and 
abortions,  although  the  num- 
ber of  conceptions  has 
dropped  considerably.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  3993  the  num- 
ber of  conceptions  fell  by 
more  than  38.000. 
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News  in  brief 


‘Near-famine’  in 
North  Korea 


A UNITED  STATES  congressman  who  has  made  a rare  visit  to 
M«rfh  Knrea  said  yesterday  that  many  there  were  surviving  on 
fSSSSS&i  “People  are  terribly  thin."  said  Tony  Hall,  a 
Democrat  from  Ohio  and  a House  ofRepresentati^  expert  on 
Zrand  poverty  who  has  travelled  widely  in  Africa  and 
S "We  were  told  that  since  January  people  have  lost  a 

minimum  of30lbs  apiece.”  he  said. 

He  said  he  visited  the  south-west  bread  basket  area  and  saw 
■ 'thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres"  of  damaged  crap  land. 
‘•Thericie  does  not  look  very  productive  and  the  com  is  practi- 
cflllv  useless  There  is  a lot  of  malnutrition,  rickets,  diarrhoea." 

North  Korea  was  hit  by  severe  floods  last  year  that  destroyed 
laree  stretches  of  farm  land  and  left 500.000  people  homeless.  It 

aisosuffered  bad  floods  for  a second  consecutive  year  this 
Smuner  Mr  Hall  said  he  met  officials  who  asked  for  more  DS 
humanitarian  aid.  He  urged  the  US.  Japan  and  South  Korea  to 
donate  more  aid.  — AP.  Seoul- 


Swimming  ace  stabbed 


THE  Russian  swimmer  Alexander  Popov,  a doublegold  medallist 
at  die  Atlanta  Olympics,  was  seriously  ill  In  hospital  yesterday 
after  being  stabbed  on  a Moscow  street  Itar-Tass  news  agency 
said.  It  quoted  police  as  saying  that  the  24-year-old,  who  has  been 
the  dominant  force  in  sprint  freestyle  for  the  past  five  years,  was 
stabbed  in  south-west  Moscow  on  Saturday  night  after  an  argu- 
ment with  a roadside  watermelon  seller. 

The  head  of  the  Russian  swimming  federation.  Gennady  Ale- 
shin. told  Tass  that  Mr  Popov’s  lungs  and  kidneys  were  affected 
and  medical  staff  at  the  hospital  said  be  had  had  surgery  during 
the  night 

Mr  Popov,  who  trains  in  Australia,  retained  his  50  and  100 
metres  Olympic  freestyle  titles  in  Atlanta,  the  first  time  a swim- 
mer has  successfully  defended  at  two  Olympic  distances.  He  was 
the  first  swimmer  since  the  Tarzan  star  Johnny  Weissmuller  in 
1928  to  retain  the  100-metre  title,  the  blue  riband  Olympic  swim- 
ming event  — Reuter.  Moscow. 


Female  UN  chief  sought 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  women’s  organisation  based  in  New  York 
opened  a campaign  tn  75  countries  at  die  weekend  to  get  a woman 
elected  secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations. 

Hie  organisation.  Equality  Now,  has  selected  six  candidates 
from  what  it  says  is  a poolof  "many  qualified  women  around  the 
world".  It  is  circulating  posters  to  its  2,000  affiliated  groups 
worldwide,  with  pictures  of  the  candidates  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  Security  Council  delegates  who  must  decide  by 
the  end  of  the  year  whether  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  will  have 
another  term. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  vowed  to  veto  an  extension  for 
Mr  Boutros-Ghali,  but  has  not  named  an  alternative  candidate. 

Equality  Now's  potential  candidates  are  Gro  Harlem  Brundt- 
land.  prime  minister  of  Norway:  Frene  Ginwala,  speaker  of the 
South  African  parliament  Sadako  Ogata,  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees;  Navanethem  Pillai.  a South  African  judge  on 
the  Rwanda  war  crimes  tribunal*  Mary  Robinson,  president  of 
Ireland;  and  Leticia  Shahani.  president  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Philippines. — New  York  Times. 


Kurd  peace  talks  in  doubt 


BRITAIN  offered  on  Saturday  to  host  peace  talks  in  London 
between  two  Kurdish  factions  in  northern  Iraq.  But  a ceasefire 
yesterday  to  end  a week  of  fighting  appeared  in  doubt 

The  state  department  in  Washington  said  last  Friday  that  the 
Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  mid  the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan 
had  agreed  to  a truce. 

Glyn  Davies,  the  state  department  spokesman,  said  the  KDP 
leader  Massoud  Barzani  and  the  PUK’s  Jalal  Talabani  promised 
to  meet  Robert  Peiletreau,  the  US  assistant  secretary  of  state  in 
September  to  seek  reconciliation. — AP.  London. 


Bodies  pile  up  in  strike 


BODIES  piled  up  In  mortuaries  around  Zimbabwe  yesterday  after 
the  government  dismissed  public  service  workers  who  went  on  a 

week-king  strike  for  higher  wages.  President  Robert  Mugabe  said 
he  might  use  the  strike  to  trim  the  civil  service. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  said  on  Saturday  it  had  sacked 
thousands  of  the  strikers—  including  nurses,  junior  doctors, 
mortuary  attendants,  magistrates,  customs  officers  and  fire  fight- 
ers — for  defying  an  order  to  return  to  work.  “We  don't  take 
kindly  to  illegal  strikes.  Already  the  civil  service  is  too  large  and 
this  might  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  reduce  it"  Mr  Mugabe  said 
on  return  from  a summit  of  southern  African  leaders  to  Lesotho 
at  the  weekend. 

The  government  has  been  under  pressure  from  international 
donors  backing  its  economic  reforms  to  slash  the  civil  service 
which  economists  say  is  bloated  and  accounts  for  about  40  per 
emit  of  the  GDP  annually*. 

A Public  Service  Association  official  said  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
government’s  estimated  180.000  workers  took  part  to  the  strike,  a 
rare  challenge  to  Mr  Mugabe  and  h is  Zan u-PF party. 

Bereaved  relatives  said  they  had  been  trying  since  last  Tuesday 
to  get  documents  to  bury  their  dead.  — Reuter.  Harare. 
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Sisters  of  the  Missionaries  of  Chari  ty  arri  ve  at  the 
Calcutta  hospital  yesterday  where  Mother  Teresa  is  being 
treated  fora  serious  heart  condition.  Doctors  say  she  is 
slightly  better,  but  not  oat  of  danger.  Many  thousands 
have  joined  in  prayer  for  the  nun,  aged  85,  known  for  her 
devotion  to  the  poor  photograph:  nkml bhattachanya 


Circumcision  ban  urged 


AN  EGYPTIAN  human  rights  group  mourned  the  death  yester- 
day of  a 14-yenr-oki  girl  after  a circumcision  operation  and  urged 
the  government  to  ban  the  ancient  but  dangerous  procedure. 

Amina  Abdelhamid  Mohammed  died  tea  private  hospital  on 
Saturday  after  the  operation,  which  involves  the  removal  of  some 
or  all  of  the  external  genitalia.  The  government  dally  newspaper 
al-Ahram  said  she  died  from  a haemorrhage  and  that  the  surgeon 
bad  disappeared. 

According  to  research  to  1995  by  a national  task  foroe  consist- 
ing of  women,  human  rights  activists,  doctors  and  religious 
scholars,  80  per  cent  of  Egyptian  girls  are  subjected  to  the 
procedure  every  year.  It  can  cause  haemorrhaging,  shock  and 
sexual  dysfunction. — Reuter.  Odra. 


‘Chinese  missiles’  in  Pakistan 


UNitED  STATES  intelligence  officials  believe  that  Pakistan  is 
secretly  building  a factory  to  make  medium-range  missiles,  using 
blueprints  and  equipment  supplied  by  China,  a development  they 
say  raises  the  prospect  of  a new  dispute  with  Beijing. 

The factory,  in  a suburb  of  Rawalpindi,  is  expected  to  be  ready 

Il-ithrn  tho  iwrt  mimU,.- , .... ; 


withmtne  next  couple  years  to  produce  most  of  the  main  compo- 
nents of  a missile  modelled  on  the  Chinese  M-ll. 


rants  of  a missile  modelled  on  the  Chinese  M-ll. 

^dee  hnposed  limited  economic  sanctions  on 
China  for  seUlng  M-U  missile  launchers  and  components  to 
rakjstan,  luting  them  when  China  promised  to  halt  deliveries.  It 
might  respond  to  the  missile  factory  bv  imposing  broad  economic 
sanctions  on  both  countries. 

Intelligence  officers  believe  Pakistan  may  have  developed  nu- 
clear warheads  for  the  M-l  Is.  enabling  it  to  match  India’s  Prithvi 
missile,  which  can  carry  nuclear  warheads.  — Washington  Post. 


Aiming  for  a gun-law  hit 


Martin  Walker  In  Chicago 


THE  Democratic 

Party  cod  tod  lion 
opens  here  today 
with  President  Clin- 
ton determined  to 
keep  file  political  spotlight  on 
himself  and  the  new  policies 
he  is  unveiling  this  week  and 
away  from  the  delegates'  mu- 
tinous mutterings  against  his 
enactment  of  the  Republican 
welfare  bill 

“There  is  some  tension  in 
the  party,  and  it  Is  fresh.”  he 
acknowledged  yesterday  as  he 
began  four  days  of  whistle- 
stop  train  campaigning  that 
will  take  him  through  the 
heartland  states  to  Chicago. 
-Jesse  Jackson,  one  of  the 
party’s  most  charismatic  fig- 
ures on  the  left,  said:  *1  will 
certainly  talk  about  welfare 
in  my  convention  speech.  It  is 
part  of  what  this  party  is 
about" 

Demonstrators  outside  the 
hall  and  a strong  contingent 


of  delegates  inside,  are  ap- 
palled at  Mr  Clinton's  enact- 
ment of  a welfare  reform 
which  ends  61  years  of  federal 
' commitment  to  Jast -resort , 
care  erf  impoverished  children  ! 
and  their  mothers. 

The  commitment  was  part 
of  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  which  was  launched  in  i 
Chicago  at  the  1932  Demo- ! 
era  tic  convention. 

This  is  the  biggest  cloud 
hanging  over  the  this  week’s 
coronation  of  Mr  Clinton  as 
his  party’s  candidate,  the  first 
incumbent  Democrat  since 
Roosevelt  to  be  nominated 
without  an  internal  party 
challenge. 

The  welfare  issue  cuts  al- 
most as  deep  into  Democrats 
as  abortion  does  into  Republi- 
cans, but  the  Democrats  are 
unikely  to  be  as  tamed  by 
their  party  managers.  Even 
Senator  Chris  Dodd,  the  party 
chairman  who  will  nominate 
Mr  Clinton  for  re-election, 
voted  against  the  welfare  bilL 

The  protests  are  likely  be 


muted  in  a party  as  confident 
of  re-election  as  any  since 
President  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
convention  in  1964.  The  latest 
opinion  polls  show  Mr  Clin- 
ton eight  to  10  points  ahead  of 
his  Republican  challenger. 
Bob  Dole.  The  entire  party 
knows  that  any  replay  erf  the 
hideously  divisive  and  vio- 
lent 1968  convention  would 


Mr  Clinton,  determined  at 
least  to  match  the  Republi- 
cans’ made-for-television  con- 
vention and  return  his  opin- 
ion poll  lead  to  the 
comfortable  double  figures, 
will  announce  a toughening 
of  the  control  laws  today. 

Tomorrow  he  has  a new  edu- 
cation wto  public  literacy 
plan  to  unveil  On  Wednesday 


They  are  nervous  of  failing  short  of  the 
Republicans’  choreographed  success 


only  help  the  Republicans. 

“1  am  supporting  the  ticket, 
no  question,  because  the  al- 
ternative is  Dole  in  the  White 
House  and  Newt  Gingrich 
running  Congress,"  added  Mr 
Jackson,  who  addresses  the 
convention  tomorrow.. 

"This  is  bigger  than  just  the 
presidency.  It  is  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  about  af- 
firmative action  and  social 
justice". 


.he  will  anounce  a new  envi- 
ronmental programme. 

In  his  formal  acceptance 
speech  to  the  convention  on 
Thursday,  he  will  try  to 
dampen  the  welfare  revolt 
with  new  job-training  and  job- 
creation  measures  and  new 
grants  to  let  welfhre  recipi- 
ents return  to  school. 

His  «nrir>’TT1f‘<vm{*r|ts  today 
and  tomorrow  will  be  beamed 
by  satellite  to  the  convention 


hall  Tonight’s  statement  will 
coincide  with  a convention 
speech  by  Sarah  Brady,  a tire- 
less campaigner  for  gun  con- 
trol since  her  husband  James 
was  permanently  disabled  in 
the  1981  assassination  at- 
tempt on  President  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Mr  Clinton  will  take  credit 
for  passing  the  popular  Brady 
bill  named  after  Mr  Reagan  s 
tfrpn  press  secretary,  which 
rwnkgs  anyone  wanting  to  buy 
a handgun  wait  five  days.  He 
will  announce  a ban  on  the 
high-power  bullets  known  as 
“cop- killers":  and  add  con- 
victed spouse  abusers  to  those 
forbidden  to  own  handguns. 

Sarah  Brady  will  be  joined 
on  the  convention  stage  by 
Christopher  Reeve,  the  Super- 
man actor  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  by  a a riding  acci- 
dent and  now  campaigning 
for  ’ spinal  injury  research. 
Hugely  popular  because  of  his 
courageous  battle  to  recover. 
Mr  Reeve  will  be  in  a parade 
of  heroes  including  the  Chi- 


cago policeman  Mike  Rob- 
bins. shot  nine  times.  who 
will  support  tho  ban  on  cop- 
killer  bullets.  

Without  a retired  general 

Colin  Powell  to  offer  the 
prime-time  television  audi- 
ence. and  with  a highly  con- 
troversial Hillary  Clinton  to 

follow  Elizabeth  Dole  s stellar 
performance,  the  Democrats 
are  intensely  nervous  of  fall- 
ing short  of  the  Republican 
convention's  choreographed 

success.  „. 

Mr  Dole  flew  into  Chicago 
yesterday  to  speak  fit  a 
Republican  picnic  and  steal 
some  Democratic  thunder.  . 

But  he  is  already  backing 
away  from  his  much-noi- 
culed  promise  of  a IS  per  cent 
tax  cut  Yesterday  he  said: 
■The  balanced  budget  .amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  number 
one  — balancing  the  budget 
by  2002  — and  tax  cuts  an? 
going  to  be  number  two." 


Jonathan  rrmatOmmi,  Madia, 
G2,  p*flo  7 


City  of  bears 
and  bulls, 
gangsters  and 
party  bosses 


Bob  Dart  In  Chicago 


~|  Hts  is  the  town  where 
I Oprah  Winfrey  works  and 
Ferris  Buefler  took  his  day 
, off  where  A1  Capone  and 
Richard  Daley  were  bosses, 
where  the  Blues  Brothers 
sang  and  Michael  Jordan 
soars.  It  is  the  favourite  city 
for  political  conventions. 

When  Democrats  convene 
here  today,  it  will  be  the  25th 
time  the  city  has  hosted  a 
! Democratic  or  Republican 
convention.  The  political  term 
"smoke-filled  room”  origi- 
nated in  Chicago  — when 
Republican  Party  bosses  bud- 
died  in  a hotel  picked  Warren 
Harding  as  their  presidential 
nominee  in  1920,  after  dele- 
gates deadlocked. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  president  in 
Chicago.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  nominated 
here  twice.  Chicago  is  where 
Republicans  convened  in  1868 
to  heal  a country  that  had 
been  divided  by  civil  war.  A 
century  later,  the  deep  div- 
isions over  the  Vietnam  war 
were  exposed  by  bloody  street 
demonstrations  outside  the 
Democratic  convention. 

But  Chicago,  which  the  poet 
Carl  Sandburg  called  “hog 
butcher  for  the  world",  is  as 
much  an  icon  of  American 
popular  culture  as  erf  politics. 
Moviegoers  know  it  as  the  set- 
ting erf  films  ranging  from 
The  Sting  to  Home  Alone.  The 
roller  skate  was  invented 
here,  along  with  zip-fasteners, 
pinball  machines,  drive- 
through  banks,  television 
remote  controls  and  Playboy 
magflrimv  The  first  McDon- 
ald’s opened  here  in  1955. 

Hillary  Clinton  grew  up  in 
! its  suburbs  and  later  made  a 
killing  in  its  cattles  futures 
market  Chicago  is  home  to 
the  Bears  and  Bolls  and  Cubs 
i and  White  Sox,  and  Wrigley’s 
1 chewing  gum  and  deep-dish 
pizza.  And  now,  after  a 28- 
year  absence,  it  is  a city  to 
. which  the  Democrats  have 
returned.  — Cox  News 
1 Service. 


A mirror  on  the  podiom  in  Chicago's  United  Centre  gets  a final  polish  yesterday  before  the  Democratic  convention  opens  to  daypwoTOGRAP  h robefttbukaty 


Prescott  woos  Labour  voters  in  US 


Tony  Blair’s  deputy  waxed  lyrical  about 
Clinton  as  he  opened  a new  party  branch 
with  a little  help  from  old  Democratic 

friends,  writes  Martin  Walker  SSlg’ats  JStSSftS 

Labour  pollster  Philip 

ANEW  branch  of  the  and  job  insecurity.  Yon  Gould  worked  in  the  Clin- 
Britisb  Labour  Party  cannot  C Unionise  British,  ton  campaign  headquarters 
was  formally  opened  politics,  but  this  conver-  In  Little  Rock.  Mr  Pres- 
to Chicago  yesterday  by  gence  Is  bringing  the  Amer-  oott's  open  enthusiasm  for 
John  Prescott,  the  deputy  lean  political  experience  the  American  connection  is 
party  leader,  and  by  the  much  nearer  to  os.  And  in  far  less  known,  after  his 
Democratic  Party  chair-  some  very  impressive  ways,  sceptical  remarks  during 
man.  Senator  Chris  Dodd,  this  debate  is  being  pur-  the  last  leadership  election 
to  symbolise  the  growing  sned  much  more  vigorously  about  the  fashion  for  “Clin- 
doseness  of  the  two  parties  in  the  US  than  it  is  in  ionising"  the  Labour  Party, 
across  the  Atlantic.  Europe.”  Labour’s  open  courtship 

Mr  Prescott,  fresh  from  Mr  Prescott  and  Mr  Dodd  erf  the  Democrats  contrasts 

opening  a Labour  Party  are  old  friends,  since  work-  with  the  low-key  Tory 
branch  in  Boston  last  week,  mg  together  on  joint  US  Party  presence  at  the 
was  part  of  an  all-party  del-  Congress  and  European  Republican  convention  to 
egation  of  47  British  MPs.  Parliament  hearings  on  tor-  San  Diego  two  weeks  ago. 

MEPs  and  officials  to  the  * 

Democratic  convention. 

‘You  can  get  inspired  to  lift  your  head 


United  States,  Australia,  ® 1 

out  of  the  trenches  and  talk  about  ideas’ 

year's  Labour  Party  confer-  ' ” * — - 

race  will  be  asked  to  amend  tore  in  Argentina  In  the  after  the  Clinton  adminls- 
its  constitution  to  stive  late  197 Os.  Mr  Prescott  has  tration’s  open  distaste  for 
overseas  members  a formal  stayed  at  the  home  of  the  the  zealous  support  shown 
role  in  the  party's  affairs.  new  Democatic  Party  chair*  by  Conservative  Party  of&- 

“A  lot  of  seats  were  won  man  and  campaigned  for  rials  for  President  Bush's 
by  the  Tories  to  the  last  him  to  each  of  his  last  three  re-election  in  1992. 
election  with  majorities  Senate  elections.  “It’s  quite  important  that 

smaller  than  the  overseas  This  reinforces  a deter-  the  transatlantic  political 
vote,  so  we  want  to  register  mined  effort  by  the  Labour  dialogue  is  conducted  be- 
our  supporters  overseas  Party  under  Tony  Blair  to  tween  people  who  are  per- 
and  get  them  postal  bal-  forge  a series  of  personal  sonal  friends,”  Mr  Prescott 
lots,”  Mr  Prescott  said  Anglo-American  special  said.  “And  there  is  a lot  in 
yesterday.  relationships,  with  an  eye  the  Clinton  administration 

“But  there  fs  also  a grow-  on  the  prospect  of  a re-  for  Labour  to  admire.  He 
tog  convergence  to  political  elected  Clinton  administra-  may  not  be  getting  much 
debate  throughout  the  tion  working  closely  with  a credit  for  creating  IQ  mil. 
Western  economies  about  Blair  government  in  lion  jobs  here  to  the  US,  but 
the  fundamental  issues  of  Britain.  it  is  an  extraordinary 


job  creation,  job  training  [ The  ties  range  from  Mr  | performance. 


“We  also  have  something 
to  learn  from  Clinton's 
politics,  and  the  way  he 
counters  negative  cam- 
paigning with  instant 
rebuttals,  in  a way  we  per- 
haps did  not  do  well  enough 
to  1992.  We  are  seeing  fero- ' 
cions  negative  campaigning 
to  Britain  now,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  it.” 

Armed  with  the  latest 
issne  of  The  American 
Prospect,  a sceptically  Clin- 
tonite  political  journal 
which  has  become  an  im- 
portant forum  for  new 
Democratic  thinking,  Mr 
Prescott  waxed  lyrical 
about  the  quality  of  the 
American  political  debate. 

“1  read  that  and  I really  , 
felt  quite  good  about  poll- ; 
tics,  about  the  intellectual 
perspective  of  what  we 
should  be  trying  to  do.  You 
can  get  inspired  to  lift  your  1 
head  oat  of  the  political  I 
trenches  and  talk  about 1 
ideas.  The  debate  here  in 
the  US  is  very  impressive 
and  very  relevant.” 

The  Liberal-Democrats 
are  determined  to  maintain 
their  Own  traditional  links 
to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  have  sent  a delegation 
to  Chicago  led  by  Sir  David 
Steel.  The  Conservatives 
have  sent  Fergus  Monton- 
gumery  MP,  and  two  offi- 
cials from  Central  Office. 
Andrew  Cooper  and 
Stephen  Gilbert. 

The  47-strong  British 
contingent  is  by  far  the 
largest  among  the  650 
guests-  registered  with  the 
International  visitors' 
forum  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Institute. 


Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


THE  welfare  reform  act 
President  Clinton 

signed  last  week  has 

strengthened  Proposition  187. 
the  anti-immigrant  measure 
in  California  widely  criticised 
as  racist  and  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  courts. 

The  measure,  passed  by  a 3- 
2 majority  in  1994,  prevented 
most  Illegal  Immigrants  in 
the  state  from  receiving  pub- 
lic services,  such  as  educa- 
tion and  health. 

But  foe  courts  blocked  it  as 
an  unconstitutional  attempt 
by  the  state  to  usurp  federal 
control  over  immigrant 


The  courts  lose  that  author- 
ity under  the  welfare  act. 
“The  new  law  has  enacted 
much  of  what  Prop  187  sought 
to  accomplish,  perhaps  even 
more,”  said  Daniel  KilKy,  the 
legal  affairs  adviser  to  Cali- 
fornia’s Republican  governor. 
Pete  Wilson,  who  supported 
it 

Mr  Wilson  Is  to  issue  an  ex- 
ecutive order  this  week  di- 
recting state  departments  to 
comply  with  the  new  law. 
which  removes  federal  guar- 
antees of  unemployment  and 
other  benefits  in  force  for 
more  than  60  years. 

Many  benefits  could  evapo- 
rate at  state  level,  but  ban- 
ning illegal  immigrants  from 
state  schools  in  California 
remains  open  to  a legal 
challenge. 


A group  of  liberal  lawyers 
who  successfully  fought  Prop 
187  met  at  the  weekend  to  dis- 
cuss the  implications.  They 
hope  to  find  loopholes  in  Mr 
Wilson’s  directive  which  will 
allow  them  to  launch  new  as- 
saults. But  the  state  is  also 
likely  to  return  to  court  with 
the  argument  that  the  welfare 
act  removes  barriers  to  state 
action  against  immigrants, 
whether  they  are  legal  or 
illegal 

The  state  assembly  speaker, 
the  Republican  Curt  Pringle, 
said:  “The  spirit  of  187  was 
about  ending  the  draw  of  wel- 
a™1  toe  special  treatment 
that  attracts  people  here,  and 
Which  gives  special  treatment 
to  those  who  broke  the  law  by 
toe lr  presence.”  Opponents 
say  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity. mostly  from  Mexico  and 
central  America,  come  for 
work  and  represent  an  over- 
all benefit  to  California,  their 
favourite  destination. 

Uke  Prop  187.  the  new  Ted- 
eral  few  requires  verification 
of  citizenship  for  those  who 
apply  for  public  benefits,  and 
removes  the  right  even  of 
‘egal  immigrants  to  claim 
welfare  payments  and  food 
stomps,  even  though  they  pay 
or  have  paid  taxes.  States  are 
also  given  the  option  of  ban- 
ning them  from  receiving 
medical  services. 

to  toe  future,  illegal  immi- 
grants are  likely  to  receive 
emergency  medical  care  only: 
soup  kitchen  food  and  short- 
term  help  in  catastrophes 
such  as  earthquakes. 
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The  heirs  of  Edward  Ill’s 
archers  returned  to  a 
Picardy  hilltop  yesterday 
determined  to  show  that 
when  it  comes  to 
the  art  of  historical 
reconstruction,  the 
English  still  come  out 
ontop. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  reports 
from  a rain-soaked 
battlefield  in 
Crecy-en-Ponthieii 


British  extras  get  ready  yesterday  to  do  battle  again  at  CrGcy,  650 years  after  Edward  nr b archers  killed  20,000  Frenchmen  main  photograph:  denis  charlet 


Another  string  to  the  Cressy  bow 


SIX  HUNDRED  and 
fifty  years  after 
Edward  HTs  disci- 
plined archers 
massacred  20,000 
disorganised  Frenchmen, 
the  English  returned  to 
Crfecy  yesterday,  deter- 
mined to  prove  their  supe- 
riority all  over  again. 

At  the  English  base  camp, 
an  top  of  the  Picardy  hill 
from  which  the  English 
longbowmen  showered  ar- 
rows at  Philippe  VFs  forces 
on  August  26  1346,  reports 
came  in  of  slapdash  Conti- 
nental behaviour. 

Gary  Robinson  from  the: 
Norwich  & Norfolk  Medi- 
eval Association  was  indig- 
nant. “We  had  been  told 
there  wo  old  be  no  cross- 
dressing, but  there  are 
loads  of  women  knights,” 


said  the  25-year-old  factory 
worker  from  Norwich. 

Joan  of  Arc  wasn’t  born 
nwHi  around  1412,  he  said, 
and  no  thanks,  while  in 
uniform  he  wouldn’t  have  a 
cigarette,  because  Europe- 
ans didn't  take  up  smoking 
until  the  16th  century. 

By  the  cauldron,  hanging 
over  an  open  fire,  knights 
were  adjusting  their  ar- 
mour while  Pat  Coleman, 
aged  51.  supervised  the  veg- 
etable pottage.  - 
“It’s  made  from  split 
peas,  cabbage,  onions,  wine 
and,  well,  anything  yon  can 
ilay  your  hands  bn.  Inthose 
days,  poor  people  could 
only  affined  vegetables.  But 
X have  added  some  bacon, 
so  the  lads  get  some  nour- 
ishment,” she  safcL 
This  concession  foiled  to 


please  Andrea  Hnbbard, 
who  never  wears  under- 
wear when  she  attends 
reconstructions.  “There's 
no  reference  to  women 
wearing  underwear  in  the 
14th  century,”  she  said, 
prompting  Mrs  Coleman  to 
confess  to  wearing  a bra. 

Mrs  Hubbard’s  hnsband 
Morgan  had  set  up  his  own 
medieval-style  tent  across 
the  field.  To  this  Norwich 
shoemaker,  medievalism  is 
a business.  It  takes  hfm  a 
day  to  make  a pair  of  shoes. 
They  are  flat-soled.  “Heels 
didn’t  come  In  until  the 
lfith  century , ’ ’ he  said. 

• “I  used  to  work  in  the 
Start-Rite  factory.  As  soon 
as  I joined  the  medievalist 
society,  they  wanted  me  to 
make  shoes,  and  I haven’t 
looked  back.” 


Mr  Hubbard  fans  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France  and 
Belgium.  In  a spare  mo- 
ment, he  made  a pair  of 
spectacles  for  a member  of 
the  Norwich  group. 

“They’re  really  practi- 
cal,” said  27-year -old  Mark 
Bedford,  showing  off  a cre- 
ation worthy  of  the  Flint- 
stones:  prescription  lenses 
set  to  a piece  of  bull’s  horn 
and  tied  around  his  head 
with  leather  thongs. 

John  of  Luxembourg, 
King  of  Bohemia,  could 
have  done  with  a pair  when 
be  Came  toCrficy  — spelt 
Cressy  in  English  — an  a 
rainy  day  650  years  ago. 
Known  as  John  the  Blind 
and  an  ally  of  Philippe  VL 
he  died  after  insisting  on 
six  of  his  knights  earring 


him  on  to  the  battlefield. 

He  was  greeted  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  from  the 
jfrigiish  and  Welsh  long- 


bowmen,  disciplined  and 
sufficiently  used  to  rain  to 
keep  spare  bowstrings 
under  their  caps,  guaran- 
teeing a taut  bow  the  mo- 
ment battle  began.  The 
French  cavalry,  they  say, 
had  too  many  individualis- 
tic knights  who  refused  to 
obey  orders.  The  foot  sol- 
diers had  only  cumbersome 
and  slow  crossbows. 

This  weekend's  historic- 
ally accurate  weather  pro- 
vided a special  challenge  to 
25-year-old  Arnold  Triss,  a 
computer  salesman  who  Is 
one  of  12  knights  In  the  30- 
strong  Norwich  society. 
‘Ton  have  to  be  careful  of 
rust,"  be  said  as  he 


strapped  on  his  7st  armour, 
made  by  Pat’s  son  Paul. 

Elsewhere  in  the  English 
camp,  240  other  Britons 
were  busying  themselves  in 
a medieval  kind  of  way. 
Women  of  the  White  Com- 
pany — the  biggest  medi- 
evalist society  in  Britain  — 
were  demonstrating  a 
dance  and  playing  music  on 
replica  Installments. 

Julie  Douglass  and  Iwona 
Regini,  both  in  their  thir- 
ties and  from  Bristol,  were 
demonstrating  the  use  of  a 
drop  spindle. 

“Since  these  mugs  are  on 
sale  to  the  general  public, 
we  have  giawvf  the  inside. 
In  medieval  times,  there 
was  no  need  for  glaze;  fo- 
mented urine  made  a per- 
fectly good  disinfectant,” 
said  Mrs  Douglass. . 


In  the  village,  historical 
detail  was  being  floated 
with  impunity.  Members  of 
an  Italian  marching  band 
were  seen  wearing  shoes 
with  rubber  soles. 

But  Crecy  is  famous  for 
little  else  besides  losing  the 
1346  battle  — the  first  of 
the  Hundred  Years  War  — 
so  Jean-Claude  Brasseur, 
organiser  of  the  weekend 
event,  felt  that  some  con- 
cessions had  to  be  made. 

"The  event  has  been 
great  for  the  village, 
♦hnngh  the  weather  was 
disappointing.  Everything 
was  done  voluntarily.  Local 
traders  discovered  new 
customers. 

“Children  spent  a year 
making  more  than  400  cos- 
tumes. I think  we  shall  do  it 
again,"  he  said. 


Officer 
held  in 
child 
inquiry 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


OUNTTNG  suspicions 
that  the  paedophile 
gong  accused  of  Bel- 
gium's worst  sex  crimes 
against  children  may  have 
had  official  protection  ap- 
peared to  receive  some  confir- 
mation last  night  as  a police 
inspector  was  arrested. 

Georges  Zicot,  an  officer  in 
the  southern  town  of  Charle- 
roi. became  the  seventh  sus- 
pect to  be  detained.  Belgium 
has  been  convulsed  by  revela- 
tions that  a builder  in  the 
town  and  his  associates  ab- 
ducted teenagers  and  allowed 
two  imprisoned  girls,  aged 
eight,  to  starve  to  death. 

It  was  alleged  last  night 
that  Mr  Zicot  had  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  intelligence 
reports  that  Marc  Dutroux, 
aged  39,  might  be  Involved  in 
the  disappearance  of  chil- 
dren. and  that  he  had  earlier 
been  suspected  of  involve- 
ment in  protection  rackets. 

If  true,  the  allegations  open 
the  prospect  that  a number  of 
policemen  may  be  involved. 
The  Belgian  media  were  spec- 
ulating last  night  that  senior 
officers  must  have  known 
what  was  going  on. 

There  has  been  increasing 
concern  in  the  country  since 
the  release  of  two  teenage 
girls  from  a dungeon  at  Mr 
Dutroux's  home,  and  the  dis- 
cover)' of  the  bodies  of  Me- 
lissa Russo  and  Julie  Lejeune 
in  the  back  garden  of  another 
of  his  homes. 

Police  searched  Mr  Du- 
troux's  home  several  times 
while  the  girls  were  incarcer- 
ated in  the  cellar  and  have 
even  admitted  having  it 
under  surveillance  last  year 
when  he  kidnapped  another 
two  teenage  girls.  An  Marchal 
and  Eefje  Lambrecks.  who 
have  still  not  been  found. 

Mr  Dutroux.  his  wife,  a 
lodger,  a Brussels  estate  agent, 
a Greek  and  another  Belgian 
man  have  been  charged  with 
abduction  or  criminal  associa- 
tion. Dutch  police  are  holding 
a man.  aged  74.  on  suspicion  of 
involvement  in  the  abduction 
of  An  and  Eefje. 

Belgian  radio  said  that  40 
officers,  with  excavation 
equipment  and  dogs  trained 
to  find  bodies,  yesterday 
moved  into  the  property  of  a 
German  known  for  close  con- 
tacts with  Mr  Dutroux. 

Earlier  in  the  weekend,  the 
prosecutor  in  the  inquiry,  Mi- 
chel Bourlet,  suggested  on 
television  that  he  might  not 
be  allowed  to  extend  his  in- 
quiries as  far  as  he  wished. 
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A mortgage 


quote  in 
lO  minutes  flat, 


No  wonder 
it’s  called  a hotline, 


Make  a quick  call  to  TSB 
PboneBank  for  a free  mortgage 
quote . 

Because  you’ll  saw  yourself  a 
lot  of  time  by  finding  out 
exactly  how  much  you  can 


THE  TS6 

f MADTC  AHP  ' 


^MORTGAGE 

.CHALLENGE, 


borrow  before  you  go  house 
\ hunting. 


So  if  you  want  a free  quote 
in  ten  minutes  flat , ring  TSB 
PboneBank  on  the  number 
below  and  simply  ask  for  it. 


SSKSIS!5,  0500  758  OOO 
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Mortgage  Quotation  Line 
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News  in  brief 


Jordan  curbs 
study  in  Iraq 


Jordan,  which  has  blamed 
Iraq  for  domestic  bread  riots, 
will  not  let  Jordanians  study 
in  Baghdad  this  year  under 
an  Iraqi  university  scholar- 
ship programme,  officials 
said  yesterday. 

King  Hussein  has  said  Jor- 
danians who  studied  in  Iraq 
were  involved  in  this  month's 
riots.  Amman  has  also  told 
three  Iraqi  embassy  employ- 
ees to  leave.  — Reuter. 


PM  effigy  burnt 

Students  in  Bogra,  northern 
Bangladesh,  fought  police  and 
burned  an  effigy  of  the  prime 
minister,  Sheikh  Hasina,  who 
was  visiting  the  area,  during 
a strike  to  protest  against  the 
killing  of  students  by 
police.  — Reuter. 

Jail  without  trial 

Thousands  of  people  held  in 
Nigerian  prisons  have  not 
been  tried  and  languish  there 
for  years  before  courts  hear 
their  cases,  a Nigerian 
human  rights  group,  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Project, 
said.  — Reuter. 


Casino  fire  deaths 

Eight  people  died  yesterday  in 
a blaze  at  a Moscow  casino 
which  the  fire  service  said 
might  have  been  started  delib- 
erately. Interfax  news  agency 
said.  — Reuter. 

Rebel  abductions 

Christian  fundamentalist 
rebels  of  the  Lord’s  Resis- 
tance Army  fighting  to  over- 
throw President  Yoweri  Mu- 
seveni abducted  50  girl  pupils 
in  a raid  on  a school  in  north- 
ern Uganda,  the  state-owned 
Sunday  Vision  newspaper 
reported. — Reuter. 

Mutiny  victims 

A mutiny  aboard  the  Hondu- 
ras-registered tuna  fishing 
vessel  Peakamar-15  has  left  at 
least  11  crewmen,  including 
seven  South  Koreans  and 
three  Indonesians,  dead  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  maritime 
police  said  In  Seoul.  — AP. 

Lethal  spirits 

A methyl  alcohol  dilution  of 
Chinese  spirits  killed 
35  people  and  caused  192  cases 
of  alcohol  poisoning  ba  Yun- 
nan province,  southern 
China,  a newspaper  report 
said.  Ten  people  were  ar- 
rested last  week  for  diluting 
an  unspecified  amount  of 
spirits  with  three  tons  of 
methyl  alcohol.  — AP. 


Troops  struggle  to  save 
frozen  Kashmir  pilgrims 


Suzanne  Ooktanbavg 
in  New  Delhi 


INDIAN  troops  fought  yes- 
terday to  rescue  thousands 
of  stranded  pilgrims  along 
a perilous  30-mile  mountain 
trail,  ferrying  the  weakest  to 
safety  by  helicopter  and  lead- 
ing the  able-bodied  down  by 
foot 

More  than  100  pilgrims 
have  frozen  to  death  since 
Thursday  after  the  annual  ya- 
tra.  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  cave 
of  Amarnath  in  the  northern 
state  of  Kashmir  was  bit  by 
torrential  rains  and  more 
than  a foot  of  snow.  The  ardu- 
ous trail  ascends  to  more  than 
12,000ft,  and  temperatures 
plunged  below  zero  after  the 
storms  struck. 

Some  70,000  pilgrims  are 
still  stranded  on  the  trail,  al- 
though most  are  believed  to 
be  out  of  Immediate  danger.  A 
military  spokesman  said  last 
night  that  30,000  pilgrims  had 
been  led  to  lower  ground  at 
the  weekend,  including  2,000 


who  were  ferried  to  the  Kash- 
mir capital,  Srinagar,  and 
other  towns  yesterday  by 
three  military  helicopters. 

Helicopters  dropped  warm 
clothing,  blankets,  food  and 
first  aid  kits  to  the  pilgrims 
who  were  still  on  the  trail 
Many  of  the  devotees  wore 
only  light  clothing,  and  some 
sadtuis,  or  Hindu  ascetics, 
were  naked  except  for  a coat- 
ing of  ash. 

About  60  people  who  were 
having  breathing  problems  at 
the  high  altitudes  were  flown 
to  safety.  'The  priority  was  to 
bring  back  ailing  pilgrims,"  a 
state  government  spokesman, 
K.  B.  Jan  dial,  said. 

The  trekkers  were  among 
110,000  Hindu  devotees  who 
had  come  to  worship  at  the 
cave  of  Amarnath.  which  con- 
tains an  ice  stalagmite 
regarded  as  a representation 
of  the  god  Shiva.  The  30-mile 
trek  normally  takes  five  days. 

The  Press  Trust  of  India 
said  160  people  had  died  since 
Thursday,  while  officials  put 
the  toll  at  121. 


The  pilgrimage  has  offi- 
cially been  cancelled.  But  the 
extent  of  the  summer  storms 
means  that  even  pilgrims  who 
had  not  yet  left  the  starting 
point  of  the  trek,  at  the  town 
of  Pahalgam,  are  now 
stranded.  Floods  have  washed 
out  all  roads  to  the  town,  and 
even  the  sole  road  link  be- 
tween Srinagar  and  the  rest  of 
India  has  been  closed  because 
of  lands  tides. 

The  storms  put  paid  to  what 
had  been  expected  to  be  the 
best  attended  Amarnath  pil- 
grimage for  years.  The  erup- 
tion of  a Kashmiri  separatist 
uprising  tn  1989  had  politi- 
cised the  yearn,  and  it  became 
a target  erf  Islamist  groups. 

Last  year,  an  Islamist  group 
banned  the  pilgrimage,  en- 
forcing its  edict  by  staging 
two  bomb  attacks  despite  the 
deployment  of  thousands  of 
troops  along  the  route. 

Last  night,  Kashmiri  sepa- 
ratist leaders  said  they  were 
shocked  at  the  heavy  toll,  and 
offered  condolences  to  the 
families  of  the  dead. 


Israeli  president  heads 
queue  for  Arafat  talks 


DerakBroimin  Jerusalem 


THE  Palestinian  leader, 
Yasser  Arafet,  appeared 
yesterday  to  have  Israeli 
leaders  queueing  up  to  meet 

him. 

A morning  announcement 
that  Bzer  Weizman,  Israel's 
outspoken  and  unpredictable 
president,  would  be  inviting 
Mr  Arafet  to  his  home,  was 
followed  later  In  the  day  by  a 
report  an  Israel  television 
saying  that  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu — the  hardline  prime 
minister  who  has  so  Ear  dis- 
dained such  a tete-a-tSte  — 
would  also  meet  the  president 
of  the  Palestinian  Authority. 

“As  of  now.  President  Weiz- 
man, Prime  Minister  Netan- 
yahu and  Defence  Minister 
Yitzhak  Mordechai  will  meet 
within  two  weeks  with  Yasser 
Arafat”  Israel  television  said. 

Mr  Weizman  was  believed 
to  have  agreed  to  his  original 


meeting  to  assuage  Mr  Ara- 
fat’s chagrin  at  being  snubbed 
by  Mr  Netanyahu. 

Mr  Weizman  made  it  clear 
that  it  would  go  ahead  with  or 
without  the  prime  minister’s 
blessing. 

The  meeting  was  to  take 
place  within  a fortnight  at  Mr 
Weizman's  private  residence 
in  Caesaria,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  It  was  unclear  last 
night  whether  this  would  still 
be  the  venue  if  Mr  Netanyahu 
were  involved. 

Last  Thursday,  Mr  Netan- 
yahu was  obliged  to  telephone 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  to  reassure  him  that 
talks  would  resume  soon. 

Mr  Mubarak  had  earlier 
warned  that  November’s 
scheduled  Middle  East  eco- 
nomic summit  could  be  post- 
poned if  there  was  no  sign  of 
progress  in  the  wider  search 
for  peace. 

Yesterday  brought  a more 
welcome  development  from 


Mr  Netanyahu’s  point  of 
view,  when  the  self-rule  Pal- 
estinian Authority  ordered 
the  closure  of  two  offices  in 
Jerusalem. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  repeat- 
edly accused  the  PLO  of  vio- 
lating the  peace  accords  by 
maintaining  institutions  in 
the  city.  Israel,  which  cap- 
tured and  unilaterally  an- 
nexed East  Jerusalem,  says 
that  despite  its  promise  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  status  of  the 
city,  it  will  remain  for  ever  its 
united  and  exclusive 
property. 

The  closure  of  the  two  ob- 
scure offices  is  unlikely  to 
end  Israeli  claims  that  the 
PLO  is  operating  illegally  in 
Jerusalem.  But  the  Palestin- 
ians clearly  hope  it  will  put 
pressure  on  Israel  to  imple- 
ment its  long-delayed  promise 
to  remove  most  of  its  occupa- 
tion troops  from  the  flash- 
point West  Bank  city  of 
Hebron. 
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Tiptoeing  over 
troubled  waters 

But  where  is  Bill  Clinton  going? 

the  DEMOCRATIC  convention  this  week  marks  Bill 
Clinton’s  personal  mid-term;  between  the  first  presi- 
dency which  now  draws  to  a close  and  the  second  which 
he  is  still  favourite  to  win.  (Bob  Dole’s  convention 
■‘bounce"  has  already  begun  to  look  less  substantial  in 
the  latest  polls).  Mr  Clinton,  as  well  as  America,  lies 
"between  hope  and  history"  — the  title,  borrowed  from 
a poem  by  Seamus  Heaney,  for  his  new  book  of 
speeches.  The  high  hopes  of  change  with  Which  he 
arrived  in  1992  have  been  toppled  by  a shortfall  of 
personal  commitment  and  a shortage  of  congressional 
support  His  second  presidency,  with  no  further  election 
ahead,  will  fix  his  place  in  history.  Chicago  could  offer 
him  the  chance  to  restate  his  vision  and  recommit  his 
energies  to  a more  ambitious  programme.  That  is  how 
the  campaign  managers  will  seek  to  project  his  accep- 
tance speech  on  Thursday.  He  will  talk  of  a new 
technological  challenge  which  is  producing  the  most 
rapid  change  since  the  US  made  the  transition,  a 
century  ago,  "from  the  agricultural  to  the  industrial 
age.1'  He  win  call  for  a new  campaign  to  “mend  the 
fabric  of  family  and  community”;  he  will  speak  of 
opportunity  and  responsibility.  He  win  identify  crime, 
education  and  the  environment  as  prime  targets  for  the 
second  term.  But  can  America  really  expect  a meaning- 
ful  declaration  of  intent  after  four  years  in  which  Mr 
Clinton  has  learnt  the  hard  way  to  trim  goals  and  dodge 
obstacles?  He  is  not  the  first  president  to  have  been 
compelled  to  do  so  by  an  adverse  shift  of  congressional 
power,  yet  it  was  always  more  dificult  than  his  many 
admirers  would  admit  to  discern  the  substance  behind 
his  engaging  but  fuzzy  image.  For  all  the  rhetoric  about 
the  next  millernnhim.  this  is  a fundamentally  conserva- 
tive, post-visionary  age  and  Mr  Clinton  expresses  it 
aptly. 

It  would  require  a huge  leap  of  imagination,  and  a 
massive  infusion  of  confidence,  to  elevate  substance 
over  soundbite  during  this  week's  proceedings.  Yet  the 
danger  for  the  Democrats  is  that  their  convention  will 
have  the  same  switching-off  effect  as  the  Republican 
affair  two  weeks  ago.  The  speech  planned  for  tomorrow 
by  Hillary  Clinton  is  seen  as  a move  to  “showcase1*  the 
First  Lady,  in  an  attempt  to  outdo  Elizabeth  Dole's 
performance  in  San  Diego.  Where  the  Republican 
organisers  had  blacks  and  party  moderates  to  present  a 
more  viewer-friendly  face,  the  Democrats  win  have 
“citizens’’,  of  more  and  less  famous  varieties,  to  show 
bow  Mr  Clinton  is  in  touch  with  the  common  person. 
The  US  media  may  be  constrained  from  cynicism  by 
Christopher  Reeve's  appearance  in  the  opening  pro- 
ceedings tonight  but  their  patience  win  not  last  long. 
The  New  York  Times  and  other  leading  newspapers 
have  already  signalled  their  priority:  to  discover  “what- 
ever happened  to  liberalism”  and — with  the  Democrats 
split  down  the  middle  on  welfare — to  “look  for  signs  of 
dissent  on  the  left"  Just  as  the  Republicans  kept  their 
vote-alienating  conservatives  out  of  sight,  so  the  Demo- 
crats win  seek  to  squelch  any  more  progressive  or 
questioning  voices  which  might  upset  middle  America. 

The  spurt  of  policy  pronouncements  last  week  offers  a 
good  sample  of  Mr  Clinton’s  style  and  substance.  There 
was  one  relic  of  the  Old  Democrats  (an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage)  and  one  model  of  the  New  (his 
disturbingly  illiberal  measures  on  welfare).  There  was  a 
bUl  on  expanding  access  to  health  insurance  which  falls 
far  short  of  the  original  1992  goal  of  insuring  an 
Americans.  He  also  approved  regulations  cracking 
down  on  cigarette  sales  to  young  people.  There  was  a 
50th  birthday  party  which  attracted  more  attention 
than  anything  else.  And,  with  the  sentencing  of  good 
friend  Susan  McDougal,  an  unwelcome  reminder  of 
Whitewater . . . 

Confused?  So  are  we  aH  Former  New  York  governor 
Mario  Cuomo  (whose  liberal  voice  win  not  be  beard  at 
the  convention)  says  that  Mr  Clinton  is  tiptoeing  across 
the  troubled  waters,  one  stone  at  a time.  It’s  a good 
description,  but  does  anyone  knows  what  lies  on  the 
other  side? 

Diving  for  cover 

The  evasions  of  Michael  Howard 

COMPARE  the  contrasting  approaches  of  a public 
servant  and  a politician  to  an  identical  scandal.  Prison 
officials  are  told  by  Home  Office  lawyers  they  have  been 
miscalculating  inmate  release  dates  for  perhaps  80 
years.  Prisoners  who  are  serving  consecutive  sentences 
should  have  the  time  spent  on  remand  deducted  from 
each  sentence  — not  just  one.  What  happens?  Instruc- 
tions are  sent  out  to  all  140  prisoners  in  the  system  to  re- 
examine release  dates;  notices  of  possible  earlier  release 
dates  are  posted  in  jails;  governors  concede  that  prison- 
ers held  beyond  their  lawful  release  date  should  receive 
compensation;  inmates  begin  emerging  early  from 
prison  gates;  an  official  explains  to  the  press;  “It  was  an 
issue  of  natural  justice . . . having  been  advised  we  were 
breaking  the  provision  of  the  Act,  we  bad  a duty  to  put 
it  right"  Enter  the  Home  Secretary.  Initially  he  goes 
along  with  the  same  advice,  but  then,  as  the  political 
storm  mounts,  he  takes  the  oldest  route  in  the  game:  if 
at  first  your  lawyer  gives  you  unpalatable  advice, 
change  your  lawyer.  Armed  with  an  opposing  legal 
opinion  he  has  frozen  the  release  programme  and  asked 
the  courts  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Michael  Howard  is  not  responsible  for  almost  30 
years  of  legal  misinterpretation  of  consecutive  ganmnw* 
release  dates.  He  has  only  been  Home  Secretary  for 
three  years.  He  may  even  be  absolved  from  blame  for 
failing  to  announce  this  change  In  operational  policy. 
He  claims  he  only  heard  of  it  from  the  media.  But  what 
is  undeniable  is  Michael  Howard’s  readiness  to  duck 
responsibility  — and  his  unreadiness  to  tafa  tough 
decisions.  Unable  to  turn  to  his  public  servants  to 
continue  Sfi-year-long  miscalculations  he  now  turns  to 
tne  courts  in  the  hope  of  persuading  thpm  Logically  — 
and  morally  — the  Home  Office  lawyers'  Interpretation 
of  tile  release  date  looks  right  if  prisoners  are  entitled 
to  remission  on  each  consecutive  sentence,  then  logi- 
cally they  should  be  entitled  to  foe  deduction  of  remand 
time  as  well  This  is  not  a change  in  policy  but  a change 
in  how  policy  is  applied.  The  reason  why  Mr  Howard 
was  not  consulted  was  because  of  his  very  own  respon- 
sibility-ducking doctrine  of  divided  prison  department 
accountability:  prison  officials  being  responsible  for 
anything  that  happens  in  them  (operations),  ministers 
merely  responsible  for  policy.  It  is  no  use  him  whingg. 
tag  now.  He  devised  the  doctrine. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Back  Edward, 
boo  John 

EDWARD  Said  (He  won’t 
gag  me,  August  23)  now 
has  foe  unique  distinction  of 
being  loathed  both  by  Zionists 
and  the  Palestinian  establish- 
ment. No  doubt  It  will  became 
very  convenient  to  use  this  as 
friHano  that  foe  man  is  mad. 

In  the  grotesque  ballet  per- 
formed by  Rabin  and  Arafat 
produced  and  presented  by 
the  Americans,  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  world’s  media, 
it  is  Said,  almost  alone,  who 
has  seen  that  it  is  they  who 
are  mad.  When  all  about  us 
talk  as  if  naHrmallgm  W3S  a 

solution.  Said  is  splendidly 
and  courageously  clinging  to 
those  crazy,  universial  values 
— freedom,  democracy,  a de- 
cent standard  of  living  and  all 
that  rubbish. 

In  this  imperfect  world. 
Said  is  not  only  a human 
being,  he  Is  also  a Palestinian, 
just  as  I am  also  a Jew.  Long 
may  he  continue  to  speak. 
Michael  Rosen. 

Holloway  Road,  N7. 

CONGRATULATIONS  to 
At™  Rathwell,  the  girl 
with  Down’s  syndrome,  on. 
gaining  five  GCSEs  (August 
23).  Perhaps  this  will  con- 
vince the  hospital  in  question 
of  the  value  of  a heart  and 
lung  translated  for  13-year-old 
Joanne  Harris  (Pig  of  a prob- 
lem in  the  operating  theatre. 
August  22).  . 

Carols  Zeegen. 

Ffkentscher  Strabe  15b, 

76229  Karlsruhe,  Germany. 

JACK  Straw  says  the 
Labour  Party  would  have 
supported  measures  to  keep 
multiple  offenders  in  jail  de- 
spite foe  fact  that  their  sen- 
tences were  wrongly  calcu- 
lated and  they  should  have 
been  freed  (Howard  halts  jail 
releases,  August  24).  Prison- 
ers have  rights  too  and  if  the 
Labour  Party  won't  stick  up 
for  than  who  will? 

Nigel  Baker. 

51  Cephas  Ave, 

London  El  4AR. 

JOHN  Birt  wants  an  above- 
inflation rise  in  foe  BBC 
licence  fee  (Gateway  to  foe 
BBC’s  future.  August  24).  Yet, 
when  it  comes  to  the  World 
Service,  he  disdains  public 
opinon.  and  pleads  that 
nanny  knows  best  Why  ex- 
actly shmiid  I subsidise  this 
overpaid  omniscient? 

(Dr)  Alan  Bullion. 

Flat  7,  Oak  House,  Oak  Road, . 
Tunbridge  Wells, 
KentTW23AN. 


Please  fnclude'afull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-malled 
letters. 


End  of  the  motor  show 

AXEL  SINDING'S  asser-  | ^LEX  Shading  says  that  ve-  [ IF  PUBLIC  opinion  is  to 
tion  (Letters.  August  24)  I #%hkles  produce  less  afr  I Bcept  fog  neeofbr  chomps 
that  we  cannot  Name  I pollution  than  industry,  f tramnort  behaviour,  we  nt 


Am  SINDING'S  asser- 
tion (Letters.  Augost  24) 
that  we  cannot  blame 

vehicle  amissions  for  flfans* 
and  d— Hi  because  they  are 
not  the  only  source  of  pollu- 
tion is  as  disingenuous  as  the 
tobacco  industry's  suggestion 
that  there  are  causes  of  bron- 
chitis and  heart  disease  other 
than  smoking.  He  also  fails  to 
acknowledge  that-  CG2  emis- 
sions cannot  be  reduced  by 
catalytic  con  version. 

Edmund  King’s  statement 
(also  Letters,  August  24)  that 
“one  of  the  most  polluted 
streets  in  the  UK  Is  Oxford 
Street,  where  cars  are 
banned”  is  simply  not  true;  it 
is  regularly  filled  with  taxis 
and  buses. 

Mr  S iodine  may  be  right 
(for  the  wrong  reason)  when 
he  says  that,  in  15  years1  time, 
“car  pollution  will  no  longer 
be  a problem.”  If  global  ener- 
gy demand  continues  to  accel- 
erate at  the  present  rate,  it 
will  exceed  the  output  from 
the  remaining  sources  Cf  sup- 
ply within  20  to  30  years.  As- 
suming we  have  not  poisoned 
ourselves  IJirst,  the  tiraipsfic 
price  rises  resulting  from  fbs~ 
sH-foel  depletion  may  succeed 
as  a deterrent  where  common 
sense  baa  failed.  The  sooner 
we  accept  that  the  era  of 
cheap  and  plentiful  energy  is 
coming  to  an  end,  the  more 
chance  we  have  of  averting  a 
potential  disaster. 

Paul  Hayward. 

Rowan  House.  • 

Silkstone  Common. 

Barnsley  S75  4QP. 


Rape  and  rights 

ALTHOUGH  I sympathise 
with  Julia  Mason,  I cannot 
agree  with  Prof  Sheila 
McLean  (Woman’s  right  not  to 
be  terrorised  should  be  given 
precedence,  August  24)  that 
the  law  should  be  changed  to 
prevent  defendants  from  de- 
fending themselves  got  to  limit 
foe  cross-examination  that 
rape  victims  may  undergo. 

The  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  highly-emdttve  crimes 
is  helping  to  create  a dimate 
in  which  defendants’  rights 
are  being  undermined.  I sup- 
port foe  principle  that  we  are 
innocent  until  proven  guilty 
smd  any  attempt  to  imdMi  miTift 
defendants’  ability  to  defend 
themselves  can  only  be  detri- 
mental to  that  principle.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  assault 
on  civil  liberties  is  being  led 
by  those  who  proclaim  them- 
selves  to  be  supporters  cf 

women's  rights. 

Sara  BQnchliffe. 

Address  supplied. 


Jb  LEX  stpotog  says  that  vo- 
#%hicles  produce  afr 
pollution  than  industry. 
However,  it  is  particularly 
damaging  because  so  much  is 
produced  in  the  areas  wimrp 
people  live  and  at  the  height 

St  which  ffwy  hranttia 

Another  type  of  pollution 
often  overlooked  is  noise. 
Many  people  cannot  enjoy 
their  front  gardens  or  chat  to 
people  on  the  pavements  be- 
cause of  traffic  noise.  Cars 
and  lorries  are  the  mam  cul- 
prits because  buses  tend  to 
avoid  residential  streets. 

The  real  solution  is  fear  foe 
Government  to  sharply  in- 1 
crease  petrol  taxes,  in  order 
to  finance  investment  in 
cheaper  more  frequent 
public  transport 
Richard  Mountford. 

76  Springfield  Road, 
Birmingham  B14  7DY. 

f^LOSING  roads  will  not 
w#halp  London’s  pollution 
problem.  It  will  lead  to  traffic 
jams  on  other  roads  and  so 
increase  harmful  fumes.  We 
npad  radical  rfmwggg  such  as 
cleaner  “city"  diesel  fhefc’ve- 
hides  that  run  on  gds  dFNgKb- 
trhrityp  incentives  to -car 
share,  more  freight  sent  by 
rail  andF  a cheap  and  inte- 
grated public  transport  sys- 
tem. This  may  seem  expen- 
sive but  treatment  for 
breathitlg  problems  now  costs 
the  NHS  (taxpayer)  ova-  £410 
million  ayear.. 

C Wells. 

67  Dulverton  Road, 

Rulslip,  Middx  HA4  9AF. 


|F  PUBLIC  opinion  is  to  ao- 
Bceptthq  neeafor  changes  in 
transport  behavimur,  we  need 
incentives  as  well  as  penal- 
ties. Given  the  difficulties  of 
general  increases  in  taxation, 
foe  way  forward,  is.  to  target 

new  pnvirmmmhl  in-rtm  qq 

undesirable  behaviour  and 

ft*  money  tOfttpd  ilorin 
able  transport  scheteas.  Thkf 

trust,  tor  example,  advocates 
a new  tax  rate  an  businesses 
and  retail  parks  with  private 
car  parking,  using  foe  money 
for  town  centre  and  transport 

hnpi  fiiwTflppK 

Michael 

Director.  Civic  Trust. 

17  Cariton  House  Terrace, 
London  SW1Y  SAW. 

ALL  foe  measures  at 

fta  rwlnrfifin  of  car  ftimec 

come  from  correspondents 
with  city  or  town  addresses.  A 
heavy  increase  in  petrol  duty, 
traffic  restrictions  and  the 
removal  of  old  cars  would  only 
mate  life  more  flwnmn-  for  el- 
derly road-users  who  live  in 
MQy  districts  with  little  or  no 
public  transport  and  miles 
from  a supermarket  centre. 
Dentils  Mason.  ■ ■ 

Pen  y Bryn,  BenthaD, 

Nr  Brosefey,  Salop  TFL2  5RR. 

IF  foe  car  causes  greater  ill- 
health  and  environmental 
damage  than  cigarettes,- 
shonlri  not  the  Government 
impose  a health  warning  on 
all  car  advertisements? 

Derek  Tilst  on. 

19  The  Street,  Winett, 
Halesworth,  Suffolk. 


Ponte  faction 

PONTEFRACT  does  have  a 
place  in  history,  as 
Stephen  Lyle  writes  (Sketch, 
August  22),  but  us  Ponte 
people  have  affectionate  con- 
temporaneous memories  of  a 
once  busy,  industrial  and  im- 
portant market  town. 

He  could  have  mentioned 
fop  coal  infnpg;  he  wiighf1  have 
gain  something  about  foe  fam- 
ous Pontefract  races.  As  for 
those  black,  liquorice  mini- 
pancakes,  the  mainstay  of 


their  survival  is  attributable 
to  W3Jkrnscas,  their  mass  pro- 
ducer. in  the  shadow  of  whose 
factory  I was  born. 

I suppose  Mr  Lyle  can  be 
forgiven  though,  for  not  dig- 
ging up  foe  important  fact 
that,  in  the  twenties,  the  town 
was  invaded  by  a number  of 
latter-day  Romans  who  made 
ice  cream,  which  they  sold 
from  horse-drawn  freezers  or, 
as  my  mother  did,  from  their 
proudly  sco armed  doorsteps. 
Ray  BeUisaxio. 

373  Convent  Way. 

Norwood  Green,  Middx. 


A Country  Diary 


THORPE  HAMLET,  Norwich; 
Now  that  we’re  debating  the 
Union  Jack  on  our  Identity 
cards.  I'm  proposing  another 
change  in  the  national  sym- 
bols. Let’s  drop  the  rose  and 
adopt  buddleia  as  foe  national 
flower.  So,  it’s  a Chinese  im- 
port brought  to  Europe  via 
Russia,  but  it’s  named  alter  a 
Lincolnshire-born  clergyman, 
Adam.  Buddie.  It  also  ex- 
presses the  nature  erf  foe  con- 
temporary British  landscape 
far  more  completely  ft»n  foe 
rose.  There  are,  for  mcampiP, 
few  more  beautiful  soenes  in 
the  inner  city  than  a swathe 
of  buddleia  rigjHdU  bursting 
wlfofat  lavender  cones.  Then 
look  at  its  extraordinary 
adaptability.  Whoever  saw  a 
healthy  rose  growing  right  by 
the  tracks  of  the  London 
Underground,  or  four  metres 
top  a wall,  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  a few  grams  of  soil 
and  a bit  cf  decayed  commit? 
And,  as  a statement  about 
wilderness  Britain.  I believe 
it  has  no  equaL  Buddleia 
probably  grows  best  on  waste- 1 
ground.  Take  a piece  cf  un- 
used railway  siding  or  unde- 
veloped  building  site,  throw  j 


in  some  rusting  iron,  a few 
derelict  buildings  and  only  a 
few  years  later  — an  Eden  of 
buddleia.  Wasteland,  unlike 
almost  any  other  patch  of 
Britain,  is  untrammelled  by 
human  intention.  Every- 
where else,  even  on  nature 
reserves,  you're  constantly 
aware  that  someone  has  pro- 
claimed and  defined  the  land- 
scape's value  and  told  you 
howto  think  about  it  You  are 
always,  in  a sense,  an  in- 
truder in  another’s  declared 
Space.  But  wasteground,  by 
Us  very  nature,  is  without 
these  limitations.  It  gives  you 
the  mental  freedom  implicit 
in  real  wilderness  and  budd- 
leia is  its  key  motif.  If  there 
are  any  floating  voters  on  foe 
issue  of  Britain’s  new 
national  plant,  then  I offer 
one  final  image.  Did  you  ever 
see  a rose  at  noon,  thick  with 
SO  butterflies  of  five  species, 
and  go  out  again  later  in  the 
svening  to  find  those  gor- 
geous insects  replaced  by  a 
second  shift,  this  time  of  Sil- 
ver-Y  moths,  probing  its  or- 
ange-throated corollas  for 
nectar? 

MARK  COCKER 


Oh  Mr  Howard,  what  a one  you  are 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


TODAY  I write  in  praise 
of  Michael  Howard. 
And  who  better  to  ex- 
press foe  nation’s  grati- 
tude for  his  existence?  Far,  in 
the  past  I bare  accused  him  of 
the  worst  offence  known  to 
Home  Secretaries  — greater 
incompetence  fam  Kenneth 
Baker.  Yet  today,  I rejoice  that 
he  is  part  of  our  public  life.  In 
a government  which  is  trag- 

Jcallv  lariring  in  humour  and 
a Parliament  that  is  sadiy  defi- 
cient in  wit,  he  provides  con- 
tinual slapstick  comedy. 

Whilst  Douglas  Hogg  imi- 
tates the  boy  who  stood  on 
foe  burning  deck  — or  at 
least  on  incinerating  cows  — 
Michael  Howard  sets  his  own 
trousers  on  fire.  Rejoice! 
Rejoice!  The  Three  Stooges 
did  not  live  in  vain. 

I enjoy  Mr  Howard’s  per- 
formance most  when  he  be- 
comes half  of  a classic 


double-act.  Serious  and 
white-faced,  he  begins  his 
monologue.  "It's  a funny  old 
world  we  live  in/Labour’s  en- 
tirely to  blame.”  Or  *Ttfs  the 
richest  wot  gets  the  pleasure 
and  the  poor  wot ...  but  who 
cares  about  them?1'  Then  he 
is  interrupted  by  a straight 
man,  usually  the  Director- 
General  (pro  tempore)  of  the 
Prison  Service.  'T  say,  Isay,  I 
say.  Have  you  heard  the  one 
about  foe  thieves  and  rapists 
who  were  let  out  of  jail  last 
week7”  or  "Do  you  know  the 

story  about.the  terrorist  who 
escaped  from  the  top  security 
wing?"  Quick  as  a. flash,  the 
parliamentary  -comedian 
answers.  “No.”  The  laughter 
brings  the  house  down. 

It  is  on  foe  character  of  “Mr 
Tmpiflusfbia”  that  this  natural 
vaudevillean  has  built  his 
famous  catchphrases.  Wisely 
choosing  not  to  plagiarise 
Bruce  Forsyth’s  “I'm  in 
charge”,  he  invaded  several 
1 punchlines  which  wore  more 
suitable  to  his  public  persona 
! — “Nobody  told  me”  and  *Tm 
not  to  blame.”  It  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  bom  performers. 


the  way  be  tells  them  that 
does  it  He  has  so  perfected  foe 
appearance  of  total  insincerity 
that  he  has  only  to  say  *T  am 
calling  far  an  urgent  report” 
and  die  whole  counhy  col- 
lapses In  hysteria. 

‘ I should  have  at  least  recog- 
nised his  talent  for  mimicry 
years  ago.  When  I was  an  offi- 
cer of  something  called  foe 
European  Movement,  our 
headquarters  was  often  under 
siege  from  the  young  and  as- 
piring Michael  Howard,  who 
brilliantly  feigned  anxiety  to 
speak  m favour  of  European 
integration.  I now  realise  that 
this  multi-talented  entertainer 
(who  can  throw  a custard  pie 
like  a boomerang)  was  merely 
doing  his  Edward  Heath  imi- 
tation — The  Great  European 
being  party  leader  at  the  time. 
Later,  he  mimicked  Margaret 
Thatcher  wife,  even  greater 
success.  Admittedly,  his  at- 
tempts to  look  like  a Home 
Secretary  have  not  beat  so 
successful.  But  it  is  by  his 
comic  performances,  not  his 
celebrity  impressions,  feat  he 
will  be  remembered. 

Who  can  forget  the  great 


spontaneous  jokes  with  which 
he  rose  to  fame?  This  is  foe 
man  who  promised  that  the 
poll  tax  would  become  popular 
and  went  on  to. Insist  — with 
an  absolute  straight  face  — 
tiiat  Derek  Lewis  (foe  dis- 
missed Director-General  of  the  i 
Mscm  Service)  was  respon- 
sible for  all  foe  shortcomings 
of  our  understaffed  and  over- 
crowded jails. 

, £ £ ^“Parity  to  articu- 
late the  absolutely  incredible 
as  if  he  really  believes  it  that 
"*■  tas  distinctive 

characteristic.  In  foe  past,  he 
has  been  compared  with 
Uriah  Heap  and  Obediah 
Slope.  Btdr  is  he  less  a Vic- 
torian villain  than  an  Edwar- 
oten  down  — me  of  H G 
WeCs  s shop  assistants  who 
hope  to  conquer  foe  world  but 
keeps  falling  off  his  bicycle. 
We  stolid  laugh,  not  hiss. 


when  he  Sufis  his  lines  or  foe 


on  stage. 

i mow  that  there  are  people 
to  whom  his  act  does  not  ap- 
pea1  j—  for  example,  grown- 
ups who  can  read  and  write. 
But  his  chosen  audience  loves 
him.  And  his  few  real  fans  are 
so  faithful  that  they  applaud 


man  in  the  double  act  is.  they 
say,,  always  to  blame  for  the 
poor  timing.  Unfortunately, 
Howard  is  running  out  ctf  part- 
ner?- Derek  Lewis  was  foe 
first  to  go  and  other  P4Qs  are 
confidently  expected.  Gan 
Howard  survive  on  the 
old  gags  without  a colleague 
wham  be  can  beat  about  the 
head  and  shoulders  with  a 

giant  sausage?  Or  will  he  have 

to  find  new  material. 

When  I watched  him  on  Fri- 
day’s Newsnight,  I thought  of 
tiie  fate  that  befell  comedians 
are  Sheffield's  Attereliflfe  pai. 
are  whan  they  told  the  same 
old  story  too  often.  A great 

hook  came  out  from  foe  wines 

and  dragged  them  offstage 
The  story  that  ends  ‘1  wasnot 
informed  is  beginning  to 
malfflpKgte  tough  at  the  joker 

There  is  another  slight 
problem  about  his  future 
Michael  Caine,  almost  as 
great  a foespian,  dealt  with 
Mfcbael  Howard’s  difficulty 
•taring  an  acting  masterclass 

whidi  was  recorded  televi- 


sion. Explaining  why  he  had 
never  appeared  naked  — 
something  which.  I hasten  to 
emphasise,  Howard  has  also 
avoided  — he  said  that  a 
career  could  survive  anything 
except  ridicule.  Social  reha- 
bilitation was,  he  claimed. 
Possible  Uor  liars,  cheats  and 
frauds,  but  not  for  poltroons. 
Anyone  who  made  themselves 
look  absurd  was  doomed. 

And  that  is  now  happening 
“\°ur  Performing  Home  Sec* 
school- 

toy  sketch  ("Please,  sir,  it 
wasn  1 me.  sir.  It  was  a civil 
servant,  sir”)  has  been  per- 

SESf?  ,?nce  t&o  often. 
Mkbael  Howard,  in  his  in- 
i’S?  tonocence  mood,  now 
embarrasses  rather  than 
audience 

laughs  at  him  not  with  him. 

So  It  cannot  be  long  before 
foe  final  curtain.  However,  be- 
2S51  a good  giggle,  I 
admit  that  I shah  be  sorry  to 
see  wm i go  — feet  turned  out 
bowler  baton  the  back  of  his 
dead,  and  Malacca  cane  twirl- 
mg  as  he  waddles  off  into  the 
sunset  never  to  be  heard  of 


j)i  \1>* 
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Phnom  Penh 
Diary 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce 


POL  POT.  Cambodia’s 
rumour  mill  recently 
suggested,  might  be 
dead;  his  old  friend  and  fel- 
low mass-murderer,  i«*wg 
Sary,  has  split  from  the 
Khmer  Rouge;  several  of  its 
Key  commanders  are  suing 
for  peace  with  the  govern- 
ment. What  is  left  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  pinned 
against  the  borders  with 
Thailand,  may  be  implod- 
ing. 

This  should  be  great  news 
for  Phnom  Penh.  The  UN  too 
may  see  this  as  farther  proof 
of  the  success  already 
claimed  for  its  unprece- 
dented. f2  billion  minimi  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a 
stable,  more  democratic 
Cambodia.  But  a wave  of 
crime  targetting  expatriates 
is  jangling  the  nerves  of  the 
foreign  community  and  the  i 
aid  agencies  that  put  most  of 

them  there.  Peace  may  be 
breaking  out  in  Cambodia, 
but  it  seems  to  be  peace  with 

a level  of  violence  and  inse- 
curity that  may  jeopardise 
the  goals  the  UN  strove  for. 

Robbery  of  foreigners  at 
gunpoint  seems  almost  a 
daily  occurrence.  Every- 
body knows  someone  who 
has  been  stuck  up  at  gun- 
point. “People  are  very  fear- 
ful,’’reports  aid-agency  co- 
ordinator Carole  Garrison. 
“It’s  like  the  wild  west,”  a 
French  resident  chimes  in. 
“There  are  people  with  guns 
running  around  all  over  the 
place  and  we  lack  sheriffs.” 

Many  of  the  robbers  are 
rank  amateurs.  Teenage 
gunmen  on  two  motorcycles 
held  up  a French  colleague 
returning  to  his  hotel  after  a 
week  touring  with  co-prime 
minister  Hun  Sen.  The 
frightening  part,  he 
recounted,  was  the  extreme 
nerves  and  trembling  guns 
of  the  robbers.  The  gun-tot- 
ing  motorcyclist  who  liber- 
ated a British  aid-agency 
worker  of  a hold-all  and 
front-pocket  cash,  returned 
after  a minute  or  two  to 
check  the  hip  pockets. 

But  inexperience  is  no 
barrier  to  violence.  There 
have  been  no  homicides  yet, 
but  shooting  has  occurred  at 
some  robberies.  Most  wor- 
rying was  the  rape  at  gun- 
point ofa  French  woman 
last  month.  A former  law 
student  attacked  her  in 
front  of  her  boyfriend  in  the 
house  where  she  was  stay- 
ing a day  after  her  arrival  in 
Cambodia.  Rape  may  be 
common  among  Cambodi- 
ans; the  rape  of  a foreigner 
by  a Cambodian  was  un- 
heard o£ 

"I  would  rather  be  here 
than  In  Miami.”  concludes 
Garrison,  a former  Atlanta, 
Georgia  policewoman  and 
professor  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, who  worked  in  Cambo- 
dia during  the  UN  adminis- 
tration. “But  tensions  are 
growing  exponentially. 

Things  are  going  to  get 
worse  before  they  get  better. 
We  haven’t  seen  anything 
yet” 

In  a sense  this  is  equality 
out  ofthe  barrel  ofa  gun.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other 
law,  Cambodians  are  all  too 
used  to  guns  as  the  ultimate 
sanction  after  30  years  of 
conflict  often  fuelled  by  for- 
eign sponsors,  which  has  left 
them  with  many  more  guns 
than  people. 

SOLDIERS  In  the  prov- 
inces, left  unpaid  for 
months  at  a time  by 
generals  growing  rich  on  the 
salaries  of  ghost  soldiers , 
have  long  shaken  down  road 
traffic.  Now  a swelling  ur- 
ban under-class,  which  sees 
corruption  pouring  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  levs  of  po- 
litical leaders,  seems  to  ap- 
preciate the  possibUitUs  of 
crime.  Foreigners  present  a 
logical  target  Their  loose 
change  may  be  equivalent  to 
a civil  servant’s  monthly 
salary. 

But  the  experience  is  a 
rude  shock  to  foreigners 
who  are  used  to  a measure  of 
insecurity  travelling  in  the 
provinces  but  are  also  used 
to  deference  from  most  Cam- 
bodians as  deliverers  of  aid. 

Garrison  for  one  sees  the 
crime  wave  as  “a  wake-up 
call  to  the  International 
community”.  The  UN's  civil 
police  effort  was  broadly 
regarded  as  a dismal  flop.  i 

Since  then  western  donors 
have  generally  declined  to  l 

help  build  up  a police  force  i 

they  fear  Cambodia’s  lead-  i 

ers  might  use  to  abuse  rights  ' 
rather  than  protect  them.  : 

“The  international  com-  * 

munity  has  foiled  Cambodia  1 

in  this  area  big-time,”  ar-  < 

goes  Garrison,  “they  < 

screwed  up  under  the  UN  i 

and  nobody  came  back  to  fix 
It.  They  need  to  come  back 
and  finish  it-  If  nothing  is  i 

done,  the  level  of  real  vio-  < 

lence  will  match  the  level  of  i 

Tear."  \ 


T wo  very  different 
ways  to  say  sorry 


Commentary 


Fintan 

O’Toole 


Russians  like  to  say 
that  they  live  in  a 
country  with  an  un- 
predictable past,  and 
in  that  they  are  not  alone. 
Last  week’s  statements  by  FW 
de  Klerk  and  Thabo  Mbekl  to 
thp  Tmth  and  RpfysnHlinffpp 
Commission  in  South  Africa 
were  a reminder  of  bow  hard 
It  is  for  people  emerging  from 
violent  conflict  to  deal  with 
recent  history.  Even  with  the 
experience  of  a successful  po- 
litical settlement  behind 
them,  both  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  completely  open 
about  what  their  parties  had 
done  in  the  war.  Those  diffi- 
culties raise  fundamental 
questions.  Is  it  ever  possible 
to  atone  for  the  past?  Does  the 
scratching  of  old  wounds  pro- 
duce anything  except  more 
blood? 

If  you  live  in  Ireland,  where 
the  present  often  seems  para-  i 
lysed  by  the  past,  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  answer  “no”  to  both 
questions.  Nationalist  de- 
mands that  Britain  apologise 


far.  Bloody  Sunday,  for  the 
Great  Famine,  or  for  what- 
ever atrocity  is  brought  to 
mind  by  a convenient  anni- 
versary. are  usually  ways  of 
avoiding  responsibility  for  25 
years  of  IRA  violence.  Selec- 
tive Unionist  memories  erf 
those  same  years  are  often  no  , 
more  than  a mechanism  for 
forgetting  what  caused  the 
violence  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  avoiding  the  messy  busi- 
ness of  making  peace.  And 
during  the  worst  of  the  vio- 
lence itself,  the  media  fashion 
for  sticking  microphones  in 
the  feces  erf  recently  bereaved 
people  and  asking  them 
whether  they  forgave  the  kill- 
ers, did  much  to.  devalue  the 
simple  grace  of  Gordon  Wil- 
son's forgiveness  for  the 
bombers  who  had  killed  his 
daughter. 

We  demean  human  suffer- 
ing by  expecting  people  to  for- 
give the  unforgivable.  We 
misunderstand  the  way  grief 
and  grievance  can  become  al- 
most an  identity  in  them- 
selves. Kirfeegaard  wrote:  “I 
say  of  my  sorrow  what  an 
Englishman  says  of  his  house: 
my  sorrow  is  my  castle.”  Sor- 
row is  where,  in  a place 
shaped  by.  violence,  many 
people  live,  and  glib  calls  for 
reconciliation  will  never 
bring  them  out  from  behind 
the  walls.  For  many  of  the  be- 
reaved in  Northern  Ireland, 
the  most  optimistic  periods  of 
the  peace  process  were  actu- 


ally the  most  painful  times, 
revealing  as  they  did  both  the 
futility  of  the  suffering  and 
the  prospect  of  those  who 
committed  or  condoned  the 
killing  being  feted  as 
peacemakers. 

And  yet.  none  of  this  takes 
away  the  power  of  a genuine 
political  apology.  You  only 
have  to  talk  to  any  of  the  vic- 
tims of  such  conflicts  to 
understand  how  deep  is  the 
hunger  for  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  what  they  have 
suffered.  Conversely,  it  isn't 
hard  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  a political  force  that 
can’t  brinq  itself  to  acknowl- 
edge what  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  Neo-Nazis  deny  the 
Holocaust  because  they  want 
it  to  happen  again.  Japan’s  . 
reluctance  to  apologise  to  its  I 
neighbours  or  to  the  “comfort 
women”  of  Korea  for  its 
actions  in  the  1930s  and  1940s 
raises  suspicions  about  its 
capacity  to  play  a construc- 
tive role  in  the  world.  The  de- 
liberate desecration  by  na- 
tionalists in  Northern  Ireland 
of  the  monument  to  eight 
Protestant  workers  murdered 
by  the  IRA  was  one  of  the 
most  alarming  of  all  the  inci- 
dents that  followed  the  Drum- 
cree  stand-off  last  month. 

The  past  has  to  be  both  ac- 
knowledged and  defused.  To 
do  both  at  the  same  time  is  to 
steer  a course  between  the 
dangers  summed  up  in  two 
images  from  art  One  Is  the 


awful  image  in  David  Edgar's 
play  Pentecost  of  the  chil- 
dren on  their  way  to  a concen- 
tration camp  in  a cattle  truck 
who  were  so  hungry  that  they 
ate  foe  cardboard-  Identifica- 
tion tags  bung  round  their 
necks  and  so  did  not  survive 
even  as  names  on  a list 
The  other  image  is  Jona- 
than Swift’s  Struldbruggs  in 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  who  live 
I forever  but  who,  because 
“they  have  no  remembrance 
of  anything  but  what  they 
< learned  and  observed  in  their 
I youth  and  middle  age,  have 
become  “incapable  cf  friend- 
ship and  dead  to  all  natural 
affection”.  Oblivion  is  terri- 
ble, but  so  is  the  kind  of  fro- 
zen memory  that  makes 
friendship  and  affection  im- 
possible in  the  present  The 
balance  between  the  kind  of 
obsessive  return  to  past 
wrongs  that  imprisons  people 
in  foe  past  and  the  kind  cf 
willed  amnesia  that  consigns 


Oblivion  is  terrible, 
but  so  is  frozen 
memory  that 
makes  friendship 
and  affection 
impossible 

the  hard-won  lessons  of  the 
past  to  oblivion  Is  difficult  to 
define,  but  easy  enough  to 
recognise  when  you  see  it 
The  mark  erf  a meaningful  po- 
litical apology  is  that  it  actu- 
ally costs  the  person  making 
it  something  real,  and  con- 
tains a genuine  promise  for 
the  future. 

Willy  Brandt  kneeling  be- 
fore the  memorial  to  the  dead 
of  foe  Warsaw  Ghetto  in  1970 
and  asking  “pardon  for  the 
terrible  crime  that  was  car- 
ried out  in  Germany's  mis- 


used name”  passed  the  test 
because  foe  apology  was  port 
of  a courageous  attempt  to  al- 
ter Germany’s  future  place  in 
Europe.  Paul  Keating's  apol- 
ogy in  1992  for  the  murder  of 
aborigines  and  the  theft  of 
their  land  meant  something 
because  it  was  backed  with 
money  and  legislation.  On  the 
other  band,  foe  recent  Japa- 
nese apology  to  the  comfort 
women  was  utterly  uncon- 
vincing. accompanied  as  it 
was  by  a continuing  refusal  to 
pay  compensation.  By  the 
same  criteria,  neither  de 
Klerk's  apology  nor  Mbeki’s 
acknowledgement  of  abuses 
of  human  rights  by  foe  ANC 
was  especially  impressive. 
Each  went  Gar  enough  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  insensitiv- 
ity to  foe  bereaved,  but  not 
far  enough  to  incur  any  real 
political  cost 

South  Africa,  though,  has  at 
least  arrived  at  a point  where 
a public  process  of  acknow- 
ledgement and  apology,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory,  is  poss- 
ible. Northern  Ireland  still 
has  a long  way  to  go  before  it 
reaches  the  same  point  Each 
side  remains  so  busy  with 
calling  its  enemies  to  account 
that  none,  including  foe  Brit- 
ish Government  has  yet  man- 
aged to  place  an  honest  state- 
ment of  the  wrongs  it  has 
inflicted  above  the  pursuit  of 
short-term  political  gain.  The 
paramilitaries,  for  instance, 
did  not  even  use  foe  opportu-  > 
city  of  the  ceasefires  to  make 
the  most  basic  act  of  restitu- 
tion to  their  victims:  telling 
them  where  to  find  foe  un- 
known number  of  bodies  cf 
the  “missing,  believed  dead” 
that  lie  unmarked  and  unac- 
knowledged graves.  In  that 
case  at  least  digging  up  the 
past  could  be  a profound  and 
persuasive  statement  about 
the  future. 

Fintan  O’Toole  is  a columnist 
wih  the  Irish  Times.  Mark 
Lawson  is  away 


Bring  the 
troops  home 
from  Cyprus 


Mark  Seddon 


THE  League  of  Empire 
Loyalists  once  famously 
infiltrated  an  Arch- 
bishop Makarios  look-alike 
into  the  Cyprus  independence 
talks  at  Marlborough  House. 
At  the  appointed  moment  foe 
wraith-like  figure  stood  and 
bellowed  “Keep  Cyprus  Brit- 
ish”, before  being  dragged 
out  This  light-hearted  inci- 
dent proved  something  of  an 
exception.  For  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Cyprus  is  not  a happy 
one,  littered  as  it  is  with  both 
refugees  and  corpses. 

From  the  “Murder  Mile”  erf 
1950s  Nicosia,  where  British 
squaddies  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
George  Grivas's  Eoka  B guer- 
rillas, to  the  Green  Line 
which  divides  Greek  from 
Turk  in  the  city  today,  this 
has  been  a sorry  tale  of  div- 
ision and  segregation.  Brit- 
ain's role,  first  as  colonial 
power,  then  as  supposed  guar- 
antor of  the  Cypriot  constitu- 
tion, has  been  perfidious  in 
the  extreme.  As  trouble  flared 
earlier  this  month,  the  night- 
mare vision  of  Britain  once 
again  being  thrust  centre- 
stage  in  a conflict  it  helped 
foster,  returned  to  haunt  the 
grey  men  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  For  the  policies  of  div- 
ide and  rule  which  were  per- 
petrated throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  reached  their 
□emesis  in  Cyprus.  The  mi- 
nority Turks  had  been  em- 
ployed as  lowly  clerks  and 
colonial  policemen,  but  after 
independence  in  1960  the 
Greek  majority  was  unwilling 
to  accommodate  them.  Flick- 
ering family  cine-film  from 
the  mid  1960s  shows  the  Turks 
of  Famagusta  scraping  a liv- 
ing from  an  enclave  of  mud 
shacks,  just  as  millions  of 
black  South  Africans  did  from 
their  segregated  townships. 
The  question  then  was  not  if 
the  Turks  would  invade,  but 
when.  When  the  Greek  Junta 
engineered  a military  coup  in 
Cyprus  to  foster  Grivas’s 
dream  of  “enosis”  with  the 
mainland,  the  Turks  dis- 
patched  their  army,  cruelly 
driving  thousands  of  Greeks 
permanently  from  their 
homes.  Famagusta  has  since 
been  renamed  Varosha.  The 
Turks  have  left  “the  old  city” 
and  moved  into  the  empty 
houses  and  fiats  of  the  de- 
parted Greeks. 

British  forces  on  the  island 
at  the  two  Sovereign  base 
areas  of  Akrotiri  and  Dheke- 
lia  kept  studiously  out  of  the 
conflict  in  1974,  staying  inside 
their  barracks,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  Greeks. 
They  are  still  there.  But  does 
anyone  know  why?  It  is  al- 
most 30  years  since  a Labour 
government  announced  that  it 


• was  withdrawing  from  east  of 
Suez.  Why  not  west  erf  Suez  as 

[ well? 

ACCORDING  to  a recent  sur- 
vey by  Gallup,  some  76  per 
cent  of  people  in  Britain  be- 
lieve that  “there  is  a class 
struggle  going  on".  This  com- 
pares with  56  per  cent  who 
_ thought  foe  same  In  1961.  This 
remarkable  revelation  has 
given  foe  left  new  zest  to  chal- 
lenge foe  dismal  fare  erf  mod- 
& eration  and  modernisation 
y that  is  currently  being  served 

- up.  But  for  two  small  news- 
e papers,  the  class  war  is  cur- 
e rently  on  hold.  Tribune  has 

made  common  cause  with  the 
3 extremely  rightwing  editor  of 
i the  Literary  Review,  Auberon 

- Waugh,  to  prosecute  a new 
1 struggle  in  which  left  and 
i-  right  unite  and  fight  Our 
3 sworn  enemy  is  retail  news- 
r agent  giant  WH  Smith,  which 
y earlier  this  year  cleared  its 
i shelves  erf  a whole  range  of 

small  publications  including 
f Tribune,  and  which  has  since 
l come  up  with  another  wheeze 
f to  make  life  miserable  for 

• small  magazines  and  news- 
9 papers.  Bill  Cockbum,  the 
i WH  Smith  chief  executive. 
i now  proposes  a new  “retail 

- distribution  allowance"  on 

- smaller  publications.  For 
! "allowance”  substitute 

"charge”  and  you  get  the  pic- 

- ture.  Mr  Cockburn  recently 
i wrote  a letter  to  Labour  MPs 
1 who  had  protested  In  Parlia- 

• merit  He  wrote:  “There  was  a 
? large  number  of  slow-moving 

titles  on  the  shelves,  which 
1 rather  than  enhancing  con- 
? sinner  choice,  was  malting  ac- 
i cess  to  titles  that  people  really 

- wanted  to  buy  more  difficult.” 

- Such  gobbledygook  goes  a 

- long  way  to  explaining  how 
r WH  Smith  have  simply  last 

• their  touch.  It  may  be  incon- 

- venient  for  customers  to  have 
L to  stand  on  their  toes  to  reach 
r past  Tribune  and  the  Literary 
i Review  for  their  copy  of  May- 
; fair  or  Asian  Babes,  but  how 

- is  consumer  choice  extended 
i by  removing  choice? 


THE  latest  ABC  figures 
show  that  small  publica- 
tions have  lost  20  per 
cent  erf  sales  in  foe  past  year. 
This  catastrophic  collapse 
owes  much  to  the  attitude  of 
companies  such  as  WH  Smith. 
Recently  the  supermarket 
giant  Asda  decided  to  expand 
foe  number  of  publications 
they  sell,  so  providing  hope 
that  foe  odd  copy  of  the  Liter- 
ary Review  or  Tribune  could 
find  its  way  past  the  legions  of 
dreary  cookery  and  computer 
glossies.  Perhaps  we  will  have 
to  await  legislation  that  al- 
lows magazines  a right  to  dis- 
tribution and  display,  as  ex- 
ists elsewhere  in  Europe.  But 
until  that  happens,  foe  unholy 
alliance  of  left  and  right  will 
continue.  Who  knows,  per- 
haps Auberon  Waugh  can  be 
persuaded  to  Join  Michael 
Foot  in  a picket  outside  WH 
Smith's.  They  might  even  give 
the  class  struggle  a bit  of 
impetus. 

Mark  Seddon  is  editor  at 
Tribune.  Paul  Foot  Is  away 


New  internationalist  magazine 


The  war  they  can’t  win  \john  doesn’t  get  it 


The  ongoing  battle  in  the  Kremlin  is  no 
longer  about  the  chaos  in  Chechenia, 
argues  Jonathan  Eyal:  it’s  a raw 
struggle  for  power  both  in  the 
here-and-now  and  in  Russia  after  Yeltsin 


Although  peace 
negotiations  In 
Chechenla  ap- 
peared stalled 
over  the  weekend. 
It  is  obvious  that  a fundamen- 
tal psychological  threshold 
has  been  crossed:  Russia  has 
admitted,  at  least  tacitly,  that 
the  war  cannot  be  won.  Yet, 
regardless  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come, foe  Chechen  disaster 
will  haunt  Moscow  for  many 
years.  The  war  remains  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin's  gravest  mis- 
take, and  Its  continuation 
over  such  a long  period  indi- 
cates just  bow  far  Russia  still 
is  from  being  an  ordinary, 
“normal”  democracy. 

Tbe  Kremlin's  original  deci- 
sion to  pounce  on  the  Che- 
chens was  justified  by  the 
argument  that,  if  a rebellion 
is  allowed  to  succeed  in  one 
region  of  Russia,  the  entire 
country  will  quickly  disinte- 
grate. This  was  a deliberate 
nonsense:  although  Russia  in- 
cludes many  nationalities,  the 
overwhelming  majority  are 
scattered  groups  of  do  nu- 
merical or  territorial  signifi- 1 
canoe  and  little  chance  of  se- 
cession. Thus,  far  from 
representing  the  rule,  foe 
phfphiinw  were  foe  exception, 
one  of  the  few  nations  with  a 
separate  language,  religion, 
traditions  and  a distinct  terri- 
torial entity.  At  every  given 
opportunity  in  their  history, 
the  Chechens  rebelled  against 
Russian  control.  Indeed,  their 
republic  was  proclaimed  be- 


fore foe  Russian  federation 
was  even  created  out  of  the 
rubble  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

None  of  these  facts  actually 
meant  that  Moscow  had  to 
accept  Chechenia’s  indepen- 
dence. But  the  answer  did  not 
lie  in  dismissing  Chechenia 
as  a purely  internal  police 
matter.  By  calling  itself  a 
“federation”.  Russia  itself 
bad  indicated  a desire  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  erf  various  eth- 
nic groups  on  its  territory. 
But.  far  from  seeking  to  avoid 
a war.  Moscow  actually 
courted  it.  First,  it  deliber- 
ately raised  foe  stakes  by 
claiming  that  it  was  confront- 
ing an  Islamic  fundamentalist 
challenge  in  Chechenia.  a cu- 
rious argument  since  Dzho- 
kar  Dudayev,  the  Chechen 
leader,  was  a former  Soviet 
air-force  general  commanding 
a nuclear  bomber  wing, 
hardly  foe  career  pattern  for 
an  Islamic  cleric.  The  Krem- 
lin then  armed  a counter- 
rebel movement  and,  when 
this  failed,  sent  a large  num- 
ber of  troops  mainly  in  order 
to  cover  np  its  previously 
bungled  efforts. 

In  launching  the  offensive, 
Moscow  ignored  afl  the  les- 
sons which  foe  west  has 
learnt  from  its  own  colonial 
adventures.  A top-heavy  army  . 
geared  up  to  fighting  a mas- 1 
sive  war  remains  very  poor  j 
against  a rag-tag  collection  of 
guerrilla  fighters.  Further- 
more, armies  are  notoriously 

bad  at  executing  orders  to  fire 


on  civilians.  And,  finally,  no 
military  adventure,  however 
well  executed,  can  succeed 
unless  it  has  a clear  political 
aim.  By  authorising  this  reck- 
less offensive  Yeltsin  brought 
upon  Russia  precisely  all  the 
Ills  be  was  seeking  to  avoid:  a 
deeper  disarray  in  the  mili- 
tary, defiant  nationalities  and 
a state  of  lawlessness. 

One  erf  the  results  of  the 
Chechen  war  is  foe  return  of 
the  art  of  Kremlinology,  of 
guessing  trends  according  to 
who  is  assumed  to  be  closer  to 
the  president’s  ear,  rather 
than  who  exercises  formal 
constitutional  power. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  Rus- 
sians were  treated  to  a pomp- 
ous inauguration  ceremony 
for  Yeltsin’s  new  term  in 
office.  But  as  the  Chechen 
events  indicate,  the  succes- 
sion fight  in  the  Kremlin  is 
just  beginning.  As  every  Rus- 
sian politician  instinctively 
knows,  the  president's  precar- 
ious health  condition 
it  very  unlikely  that  Yeltsin 
will  complete  his  term,  and 
the  best  guarantee  of  winning 
a Russian  election  Is  still  to  be 
in  power  when  foe  vote  takes 
place.  Russia  is  no  longer  a 
dictatorship.  But  it  remains  a 
country  where  elections  tend 
to  legitimise  a transfer  of 
power  that  has  already  taken 
place,  rather  than  decide  who 
succeeds. 

Like  any  other  government 
confronted  with  an  unwinna- 
hle  war,  foe  Kremlin  is  divid- 
ed over  which  policy  to  adopt 
Some  generals  argue  for  a 
settlement  now  under  any 
conditions,  while  others  posh 
far  a “final"  offensive  which, 
supposedly,  should  secure 
better  terms.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a genuine  tussle  be- 
tween the  Interior  Ministry 
and  the  Defence  Ministry, 
which  regards  its  role  as  de- 


fending Russia’s  outer  fron- 
tiers and  resents  being  sucked 
into  internal  adventures.  But 
the  most  important  battle  Is 
between  politicians,  who 
want  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  starting  the  war. 

General  Alexander  Lebed's 
appointment  as  secretary  of 
Russia’s  National  Security 
Council  was  a classic  bear's 
embrace,  designed  by  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  to  destroy  a man 
widely  regarded  as  a serious 
presidential  contender.  Not 
only  were  Lebed's  precise  res- 
ponsibilities kept  vague  but, 
in  order  to  confuse  matters 
further,  Yeltsin  immediately 
created  a separate  military 
council  under  Prime  Minister 
Chernomyrdin,  another  presi- 
dential hopeful. 


UNDER  normal  cir- 
cumstances, Yelt- 
sin would  have 
been  happy  to 
watch  Lebed 
being  destroyed  by  the  Krem- 
lin machinery,  as  other  rising 
military  stars  have  been  in 
the  past.  But  the  Chechen  cri- 
sis offered  an  even  quicker 
opportunity  of  achieving  this, 
and  Lebed  was  duly  dis- 
patched to  sort  out  a war 
which,  ostensibly,  could  not 
be  ended.  This  may  yet  hum 
out  to  be  Yeltsin’s  mis- 
calculation. 

Having  opposed  foe  Che- 
chen adventure  from  the 
start,  Lebed  finds  it  easier  to 
offer  foe  rebels  some  conces- 
sions. Nevertheless,  he  is  also 
aware  that  this  is  a high-risk 
strategy.  Lebed  has  no  politi- 
cal constituency  in  Moscow  , 
and.  therefore,  his  chances  of 
survival  depend  on  persuad- 
ing the  military  and  ordinary 
Russians  that  the  deal  ulti- 
mately concluded  In  Che- 
chenia is  the  best  possible 
and,  somehow,  still  does  not 


amount  to  a complete  defeat 
Tbe  best  way  of  achieving 
this  is  by  turning  the  tables 
on  the  president  and  demand- 
ing that  Yeltsin  dismisses 
those  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  until  now. 
And  the  only  way  Yeltsin  can 
avoid  responsibility  is  by 
making  himself  scarce.  The 
curious  way  by  which  tbe 
president  appeared  aid  disap- 
peared, case  moment  suppos- 
edly on  the  operating  table  or  j 
already  dead,  the  very  next 
moment  at  his  flask  in  the 
Kremlin  Issuing  orders 
which,  confusingly,  either 
called  for  a ceasefire  or  a new 
offensive,  were  all  tactics  in- 
tended to  keep  Yeltsin's 
future  options  wide  open. 

The  battle,  therefore,  is  no 
longer  about  Chechenia. 
Apart  from  Lebed  himself,  no 
other  Russian  leader  is  inter- 
ested in  the  finer  points  of  tbe 
deal  currently  negotiated; 
they  all  hope  that  Lebed  will 
pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  tbe 
Chechen  fire  and  get  burnt  In 
the  process.  But  Lebed,  now 
fighting  for  his  political  life. 
Is  unlikely  to  be  that  obliging. 
Thus,  the  shenanigans  in  the 
Kremlin  are  guaranteed  to 
continue  for  quite  some  time. 
And  almost  regardless  of  how 
the  Chechen  crisis  ultimately 
ends,  foe  results  are  already 
obvious.  The  war  has  not  only 
cost  the  lives  of  an  estimated 
30,000  Russian  citizens;  it  has 
also  eaten  away  at  Russia's 
young  democratic  roots.  And 
foe  man  overwhelmingly  res- 
ponsible for  this  outcome  is 
the  same  person  who  claimed 
to  give  Russia  its  first  taste  of 
democracy:  Boris  Yeltsin 
hhnseHL 

Jonathan  Eyal  Is  director  ot 
studies  at  the  Royal  United 
Services  Institute  In  London. 
Lebed  profile:  G2  panes  6-7 
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Walter  Stein 


Moral  strategist 


Walter  stem. 

who  has  died 
aged  71.  was  a 
lecturer  and 
theologian,  who 
will  be  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion from  the  late  1950s  on- 
wards to  the  debate  on  nu- 
clear deterrence. 

Born  in  Graz.  Austria,  of 
Jewish  parents,  he  was  sent 
to  England  in  1938  to  escape 
the  Nazi  persecution.  He  was 
educated  at  Boo  than)  College 
in  York,  and  graduated  in 
English  and  philosophy  from 
Manchester  University, 
where  he  became  a Catholic. 
It  was  a generous  and  open- 
minded  Catholicism,  and  he 
described  himself  as  a radical 
Christian  humanist.  For  a 
time  he  adopted  a pacifist  po- 
sition. registering  as  a war- 
time conscientious  objector 
and  doing  alternative  service 
In  the  mines. 

Later,  he  rejected  pacifism 
for  the  more  traditional  no- 
tion of  the  just  war.  which  he 
developed  and  refined  and 
which  was  the  bedrock  on 
which  he  based  his  critique  of 


Roger  Hume 


nuclear  weapons  and  of  indis- 
criminate warfare  of  every 
kind.  He  joined  the  Campaign 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
when  it  was  formed  in  1958. 
Three  years  later  he  edited 
the  classic  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  Christian  Conscience  — 
which  was  republished  with- 
out alteration  20  years  later 
during  the  second  wave  of 
anti-nuclear  campaigning. 
Walter's  contributions  to  this 
volume  were  a passionate  and 
incisive  critique  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  deter- 
rence coupled  with  a refusal 
to  duck  the  difficult  issues 
surrounding  the  attempt  to 
outlaw  and  abolish  such 
weapons  and  develop  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  security. 

He  brought  the  same  integ- 
rity and  commitment  to  his 
teaching,  principally  in  Leeds 
University's  extra-mural  de- 
partment and  to  his  literary 
and  drama  criticism.  Any 
work  submitted  to  him 
received  rigorous  critical 
scrutiny  and  careful  annota- 
tion. But  he  was  no  pedant. 
He  had  a quick,  ironic  hu- 
mour. an  infectious  laugh,  an  , 


extraordinary  ability  to  em- 
pathise. which  enabled  him  to 
debate,  free  of  acrimony,  with 
opponents. 

His  major  literary  work. 
Criticism  as  Dialogue,  was 
published  in  1969.  Two  of  its 

key  essays  “Christianity  and 
the  Common  Pursuit"  and 
"Criticism  Dialogue"  address 
respectively  modern  English 
criticism,  especially  the  work 
of  FR  Lea-vis,  in  relation  to 
the  problem  of  literature  and 
belief,  and  the  importance  of 
literary  studies  to  Christian 
believers  themselves. 

But  the  nuclear  issue 
remained  a central  concern. 
In  1980.  he  became  a founder 
member  of  the  Bradford  Uni- 
versity-based Alternative  De- 
fence Commission  and  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to 
its  Defence  Without  the  Bomb 
(1983)  and  The  Politics  of  Al- 
ternative Defence  (1987).  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  also  de- 
bated in  the  columns  of  the 
Tablet  with  fellow  Catholic 
and  senior  Ministry  of  De- 
fence civil  servant  Michael 
Quinlan,  thought  to  have 
been  mainly  responsible  for 


An  Archers  portrait 


IT  IS  easy  to  conjure  up  my 
image  of  Roger  Hume,  who 
played  Bert  Fry  in  Radio 
■i’s  The  Archers,  and  has 
died  of  a stroke  aged  55.  He 
was  chunky,  dressed  casually 
in  slacks,  shirt  and  pullover, 
with  open-toed  sandals.  His 
hair  was  starting  to  recede, 
and  he  had  a nicely  shaped 
mouth  with  clear  large  green- 
blue  eyes.  His  expression  was 
responsive,  and  his  face  was 
always  ready  to  crack  open 
with  a broad,  infectious  grin. 

It  was  17  years  ago  that 
Roger  first  appeared  in  the 
programme.  His  initial  role 
was  as  John  Tregorran.  and 
he  moved  on  to  play  Borches* 
ter’s  industrial  magnate,  Sir 
Sidney  Goodman  before  creat- 
ing the  character  of  Bert  Fry. 
Phil  Archer's  loyal  farmhand, 
in  1988.  Roger  lovingly  ob- 
served that  rich  country  char- 
acter. with  his  doggerel  and 
brisk  views  on  gardening. 
The  result  was  that  he  was 
well  on  the  way  to  producing 
a portrait  as  legendary  as 
those  of  Jethro  Larkin.  Wal- 
ter Gabriel  or  Tom  Forrest 
But  his  acting  career  went 
far  beyond  The  Archers.  He 
made  more  than  200  other 
radio  appearances,  appeared 
in  Fawlty  Towers.  Poirot,  and 
The  Bill  on  television  and  his 
film  roles  included  one  in  A 
Fish  Called  Wanda.  He  had 
been  a member  of  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  and 
also  wrote  one-man  shows, 
touring  his  Old  Herbaceous 
around  the  world  — and  put 
on  a performance  of  it  for  the 
Queen.  He  also  acted  in,  and 
produced  plays  for  his  local 
drama  society  and  performed 
poetry  recitals,  many  to  raise 
money  for  charity. 

Roger  and  I went  back  a 
long  way.  before  1 joined  The 
Archers  as  Kathy  Perks,  to  the 
start  of  my  radio  drama 
career  22  years  ago.  He 
couldn't  drive  at  the  time  and 
as  we  lived  near  each  other.  I 
would  give  him  lifts  to  the 
BBC’s  studios  at  Pebble  MUI 
in  Birmingham  where  we 
recorded  the  radio  plays  we 


Letters 


performed  together.  During 
those  drives  we  discussed 
everything  under  the  sun  and 
put  the  world  to  rights.  He  en- 
joyed the  company  of  women, 
and  when  he  had  to  play  the 
role  of  token  male  in  the  occa- 
sional feminist  drama,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  feverish 
debate  in  the  BBC  Club,  but 
would  shake  his  head  on  the 
way  home  with  a rueful  grim 
"You  girls  make  it  hard  for  a 
man  to  get  a word  in  once 
you've  started.” 

Roger  was  the  son  of 
George  Hume,  formerly  the 
RSC's  general  manager  in 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  His 
stage  career  began  in  the 
early  1960s  as  assistant  stage 
manager  in  the  original  West 
End  production  of  Lionel 


Bart’s  Oliver,  and  he  gravi- 
tated to  similar  work  on  films 
like  Carry  On  Regardless  and 
the  last  Bing  Crosby/Bob 
Hope  road  movie.  Road  To 
The  Moon.  And  he  moved  into 
repertory  as  an  actor. 

He  also  became  a lay 
preacher.  Roger  was  a genu- 
inely religious  man.  He  didn't 
talk  much  about  God  but 
lived  his  beliefs,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a natural 
and  civilised  way  to  lead  his 
life.  People  in  trouble  always 
turned  to  Roger,  knowing  that 
he  had  an  attentive,  non- 
judgemental  ear.  It  was  a 
characteristic  he  shared  with 
his  wife  Anne. 

He  was  a staunch  sup- 
porter. 1 still  treasure  the  let- 
ter he  wrote  to  me  when  I fin- 


Roger  Home . . . roles  ranged  from  the  Archers  to  the  RSC  and  Fawlty  Towers 


Marty n Berty  writes:  I once 
arranged  for  the  physicist  Sir 
Novi  11  Mott  i obituary.  August 
/">  — an  advocate  of  no  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  — to 
address  the  Seven  oaks  Peace 
Forum.  His  talk  was,  frankly, 
stilted  and  disappointing.  He 
then  demanded  questions. 


For  the  next  90  minutes  he 
strode  about  — occasionally 
tripping  over  chairs  — argu- 
ing. cajoling,  striking  sparks 
off  a willing  audience,  fluent, 
careful  in  listening  and  quick 
to  respond. 

Back  at  our  house,  over 
cocoa  and  biscuits.  I man- 


aged, sometime  after  mid- 
night to  direct  him  to  the 
stairs.  Halfway  up,  he 
stopped.  "Oh.  1 forgot  to  men- 
tion it”  he  said.  *T  have  to  go 
to  a conference,  tomorrow. 
Could  you  get  me  to  the 
station  by  seven?” 

When  1 took  him  tea  at  six, 
Nevtll  was  sitting  up  with 
someone's  PhD  thesis  on  his 
knees  and  a pen  in  his  hand. 


“The  argument's  sound 
enough."  he  said,  “but  why 
on  earth  can’t  people  write 
docent  English  these  days?” 

In  his  last  letter  to  us.  he 
wrote:  "In  physics  I have  ac- , 
quired  a Russian  colleague 
and  together  we  have  written  i 
two  books  on  high  Tc  super- 
conductivity: differing  com- 
pletely from  Phil  Anderson 
and  most  of  the  Americans. 


The  Guardian  Monday  August  26  1996  $■* 

I Charles  Hadfield  K 


the  chapter  on  nuclear  forces 
and  strategy  in  the  1983  State- 
ment on  the  Defence  Estimates. 
Quinlan  argued  in  a July  1931 
Tablet  article  that  deterrence 
was  "an  inexorable  policy”. 
Walter's  reply,  a month  later, 
acknowledged  the  "special 

Impressiveness"  of  Quinlan's 
contribution,  but  argued  that 
it  bypassed  the  crucial  moral 
problem;  there  was  no  way  in 
which  nuclear  deterrence 
could  function  except  ulti- 
mately as  a threat  against  ci- 
vilian populations.  A lengthy 
exchange  of  dews  resulted  In 
a series  of  three  articles  by 
Walter  in  the  Tablet,  which 
are  essential  reading  for  any- 
one wishing  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  complexities  of  the 
moral  and  strategic  issues 
involved. 

In  recent  years.  Walter  had 
worked  with  a project  which 
sprang  directly  from  the  work 
of  the  Alternative  Defence . 
Commission  but  which  fo- 
cussed specifically  on  the  po- 
tential of  non-violent  action. 
Characteristically,  while  ac- ' 
cepting  that  there  is  a role  for 
nonviolent  direct  action  in 


ished  a five-year  stint  as 
Equity  deputy  for  The 
Archers'  cast  And  I found  my- 
self gently  but  firmly  in- 
volved in  his  activities.  I 
would  be  off  to  Bristol  to 
make  a video  about  the  evils 
of  alcoholism,  back  to  his 


Walter  Stein ...  he  rejected  pacifism  for  the  notion  of  a 
just  war.  the  basis  for  his  critique  of  nuclear  weapons 


democratic  societies,  he  in- 
sisted on  the  need  to  define 
more  precisely  the  circum- 
stances in  which  defiance  erf 
the  law  is  justified.  Similarly  - 
he  saw  “strategic  non-vio- 
lence" as  potentially  impor- 
tant in  international  politics 
but  could  not  accept  it  as  a 
universal  panacea.  Right  up 
to  within  a few  months  of  his 
death,  he  was  helping  to  de- 


Roy  Smith-Hill 


fine  the  problems  and  set  the 
agenda  for  further  work  in 
this  field. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Joyce,  four  grown-up  chil- 
dren. and  two  grandchildren. 

Michael  Randatl 

Walter  Stein,  theologian  and 
writer,  bom  September  12,  1924. 
died  August  18. 1996. 


home  in  Shipston  to  judge  a 
town  cryers’  contest  Then 
there  was  the  annual  judging 
and  reading  out  of  the  win- 
ning entries  for  the  children's 
local  poetry  competition  and 
unforgettably  giggly  sessions 
of  the  Talking  Newspaper  for 
the  Blind.  Twinkling,  kindly, 
never  petty,  he  wasn’t  just  a 
good  man.  it  was  fun  to  be 
with  him.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  his 
father. 

The  Archers  is  poorer  for 
his  going.  We  are  richer  for 
having  known  and  loved  him, 
and  been  loved  by  him. 

Hedfi  NUdaus 

Roger  Hume,  actor,  bom  No- 
vember 19.  1940;  died  August  24, 
1996.  j 


Early  bites  from 
the  Bolsheviks 


THE  CAREER  of  Roy 
Smith-Hill,  who  has  died 
aged  99.  was  a triumph 
over  an  early  disaster  during 
the  British  intervention  in  the 
nascent  Soviet  Union  after  the 
first  world  war. 

Bom  in  Aspatria.  Cumbria, 
where  his  father  was  head  of 
the  agricultural  college, 
Smith-Hill  was  educated  at 
nearby  St  Bees  schooL  He 
served  during  the  war  with 
Marine  detachments  on  battle- 
ships and  stayed  on  as  a pro- 
fessional officer. 

Thus  was  he  assigned  to  the 
scratch  6th  Battalion.  Royal 
Marines  Light  Infantry, 
formed  to  help  supervise  the 
postwar  plebiscite  in  Schles- 
wig-Holstein on  whether  it 
would  remain  German  or  join 
Denmark.  Never  meant  to 
fight,  the  unit  consisted 
mostly  of  raw  recruits  and  ex- 
prisoners-of-war- Smith-Hill 
and  almost  all  other  officers 
had  no  experience  of  land 
combat  when  the  battalion 
went  to  northern  Russia  in 
summer  1919. 

The  Tsarist  regime  had  col- 
lapsed under  the  strain  of  the 
war  in  1917,  releasing  vast 
German  forces  for  a last 
thrust  on  the  Western  Front 
in  spring  1918.  Britain  and  her 
allies  put  200,000  troops  into 
northern  Russia  to  block  a 
possible  seizure  of  the  Arctic 
ports  and  advance  into  Fin- 
land by  the  Germans. 

But  the  likes  of  Georges  Cle- 
menceau.  the  French  wartime 
leader,  and  Winston  Chur- 
chill, then  war  secretary, 
wanted  to  put  an  end  to  Bol- 
shevik "baboonery”.  Thus 
was  the  intervention  force  or- 
dered to  support  the  “Whites” 
In  the  civil  war  against  the 
new  Red  Army,  despite  grow- 
ing opposition  in  war-weary 
Britain.  The  “Reds”  saw  off  all 
resistance  and  most  British 
troops  pulled  out  in  summer 
1919. 

The  6th  Battalion  RMLI 
sailed  to  Murmansk  to  help 


Keeps  me  alive!  Also  I remain 
very  interested  in  (the 
relationship  between)  science 
and  theology”.  What  a brain. 
And  what  a marvellous  man. 

Val  Carpenter  writes : In  1991 1 1 
invited  Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn  j 
(obituary,  August  20)  to  be- 
come a sponsor  of  the  j 
National  Coalition  Building  j 
Institute,  which  builds ! 


cover  the  withdrawal;  its  dan- 
gerous inexperience  was  soon 
exposed  in  clashes  with  highly 
motivated  Bolshevik  soldiers. 

In  a fight  for  a village, 
Smith-Hill’s  company  suffered 
severe  cagiwiftoc  and  com- 
mand devolved  upon  him.  The 
demoralised  Marines  refused 
to  renew  the  attack  after  a 
repulse  and  nearly  100  were 
court-martialled  for  mutiny 
(13  were  sentenced  to  death). 
Nearly  all  the  battalion's  offi- 
cers were  punished.  Smith- 
Hill  was  severely  repri- 
manded. normally  a 
professional  death  sentence. 

But  protests  and  parliamen- 
tary questions  at  home  led  to  a 
review,  the  repeal  of  the  death 
sentences  and  reduction  or 
.cancellation  of  other  punish- 
ments, even  though  Smith- . 
Hill’s  demand  for  a court-mar- 
tial to  clear  his  name  was 
turned  down.  Behind  the 
scenes,  the  Admiralty  ac- 
knowledged that  the  battalion 
had  been  hopelessly  ill-pre- 
pared for  its  task  and  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  Marines. 

Roy  Smith-Hill’s  subsequent 
career  was  not  affected.  He 
went  back  to  the  fleet  surviv- 
ing another  ill-considered  in- 
tervention in  Turkey  in  1922. 
But  it  was  in  1935,  when  he 
was  seconded  to  the  Army 
Staff  College,  that  he  came 
into  his  own  — as  a staff  offi- 
cer. He  took  part  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  invasions  of  North 
Africa  in  1942,  Sicily  in  1943 
and  Normandy  in  1944.  Smith- 
Hill  was  made  CBE  in  1946  for 
his  staff  work  and  commanded 
the  Infantry  Training  Centre 
at  Lympstone  and  the  Royal 
Marine  School  of  Music  before 
he  retired  to  farm  in  1950. 

He  and  his  wife.  Sybil,  who 
died  in  1974,  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Dan  van  derVat 

Brigadier  Roy  Smith-Hill,  RoyaJ 
Marine,  bom  May  5,  1897;  died 
August  4, 1996. 


bridges  against  prejudice.  As 
an  atheist  and  non-Jew  I had 
no  Idea  what  to  expect  It  was 
love  at  first  sight  This  lovely 
genial,  bubbly  man  exuded 
warmth,  generosity  and  hu- 
mour. His  questioning  of  me 
and  my  organisation  was 
thoughtful,  insightful  and  rig- 
orous. it  was  the  tone  for 
every  exchange  I was  fortu- 
nate to  have  with  him. 


Navigating 

canal  history 


Charles  hadfield. 
who  has  died  aged  87. 
was  certainly  this 
country’s  and  proba- 
bly die  world’s  greatest  canal 
historian.  Between  1945  and 
1996.  he  wrote  more  than  20 
books  on  Britain’s  canals,  and 
edited  several  others. 

His  enduring  monument 
will  be  the  Canals  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  series,  conceived  by 
him  in  1955,  and  completed  in 
12  volumes  in  1977.  Hadfield 
wrote  six.  collaborated  on  two. 
and  edited  four.  An  essential 
academic  reference,  the  series 
details  the  history  of  every  ca- 
nal and  river  navigation  in 
the  British  Isles.  And  bis 
World  Canals  is  unequalled, 
in  any  language. 

With  David  St  John 
Thomas,  he  founded  the  pub- 
lishers, David  & Charles, 
which  provided  a vehicle  for 
some  of  his  and  Thomas’s 
work,  and  was  also  for  two  de- 
cades the  leading  publisher  of 
new  works  on  the  infant  sub- 
ject of  industrial  archaeology. 
D&C  additionally  republished 
important  out-of-print  refer- 
ence books. 

Hadfield  was  born  in  South 
Africa  but  educated  in  Eng- 
land. at  Blundell's  School.  He 
graduated  from  St  Edmund’s 
Hall  Oxford  with  an  econom- 
ics degree  and  became  a 
second-hand  bookseller,  later 
joining  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  where  he  met  Alice 
Mary  Miller,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married.  During  the 
war  he  worked  in  the  London 
Fire  Brigade’s  river  service. 

His  interest  in  was 

beginning  to  flourish,  and  his 
first  canal  book,  with  Frank 
Eyre,  was  English  Rivers  & 
Canals,  published  in  1945. 
While  this  was  in  press,  L T C 
Rolt's  Narrow  Boat  appeared, 
a seminal  work  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  formation  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Associa- 
tion in  1946.  with  Rolt  as  a sec- 
retary and  Hadfield  as  vice- 
chairman. 

Early  years  saw  great  ten- 
sions in  the  IWA:  Hadfield  and 
Rolt  were  expelled,  but  went 
on  to  triumph  elsewhere.  Had- 
field helped  to  found  the  Rail- 
way & Canal  Historical  Soci- 
ety in  1954.  and  David  & 
Charles  in  1960.  He  was  also 


invited  to  rejoin  the  IWA  in 
1971.  and  became  a vice-presi- 
dent. He  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  IWA  into  Us  SOth  year. 

Hadfield  was  always  ready 
to  learn  from  others,  and  to 
share  his  own  knowledge,  anil 
he  never  used  his  learning  to 
put  others  at  a disadvantage. 
A much-deserved  festschrift 
was  published  for  his  75th 
birthday  in  1984. 

In  1JM6,  he  joined  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  Information,  and 
fr»ramp  its  director  of  publica- 
tions. While  in  office,  he  was 

responsible  for  the  production 
of  booklets  for  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment's National  Insurance 
and  National  Health  Service 
schemes.  Later  promotion  in- 
cluded masterminding  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  British  pa- 
vilion at  the  1958  Brussels 
Exhibition,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  CMG  in  1959.  He 
took  early  retirement  in  1962 
to  devote  his  time  to  David  & 
Charles;  books  and  their  pro- 
duction were  lifelong  themes. 

But  he  was  also  elected  as 
one  of  London’s  youngest 
county  councillors  in  1934; 
edited  the  Quaker  Monthly 
from  1963  to  1969;  ami  was  a 
member  erf  the  British  Water- 
ways Board  from  1963  to  1966. 
His  devotion  to  Alice  Mary  led 
him  to  share  her  interests,  in- 
cluding the  work  of  Charles 
Williams.  He  was  an  excellent 
and  far-sighted  planner,  and 
founded  a number  of  societies 
which  still  thrive. 

Besides  canals,  his  writings 
included  politics,  the  Cots- 
wolds,  fire-fighting,  and  atmo- 
spheric railways.  Although 
not  primarily  a creative 
writer,  he  used  the  act  of  writ- 
ing as  a way  of  exploring  the 
world.  True  to  form.  When 
Alice  Mary  died  in  1969  after 
many  years  of  fulfilling  and 
devoted  marriage.  Charles  set 
about  recreating  their  life 
together  by  writing  her  biog- 
raphy. not  for  publication,  but 
as  a way  of  exploring  and  ex- 
plaining his  own  feelings 
about  his  beloved  and  much- 
mourned  wife. 

Mark  Baldwin 

Ellis  Charles  Raymond  Hadfield. 
writer  and  publisher,  bom  August 
5.  1909.  died  Auguste,  1996. 
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Hadfield  with  wife  Alice  on  the  Thames/  Severn  canal 


Birthdays 


Canon  Peter  Atkinson,  for- 
mer principal.  Chichester 
Theological  College,  44;  H W 
’Bonny’  Austin,  former  ten- 
nis player,  80;  Dr  Raphael 
Balcon,  cardiologist,  60;  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  archi- 
tect. 52;  Rt  Rev  Alan  Ches- 
ters, Bishop  of  Blackburn,  59; 
Joan  Clanchy,  educational- 
ist 57;  Michael  Cockerell, 
television  reporter.  56;  Rich- 
ard Dales,  former  High  Com- 
missioner to  Zimbabwe.  54; 
Geraldine  Ferraro,  former 
US  vice-presidential  candi- 
date, 61:  Peter  Fowler,  retir-  i 
ing  High  Commissioner  to • 
Bangladesh.  60;  Sir  Ian 
McGregor,  authority  on 
tropica^  medicine.  74;  Mal- 
colm Pyrah.  show  jumper. 
55;  Graham  Riddick,  Conser-  | 


vatlve  MP,  41;  Alison  Stead- 
man, actress,  50;  Dennis 
Turner,  Labour  MP.  54:  Gen 
Sir  Harry  Tnzo,  former  Dep- 
uty Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander. Europe.  79;  Steve 
Wright  disc  jockey,  42. 


Birthdays 

BaEWBrrow  KnMi.  Happy  50m.  Hare's  lo 
avrih*'  ^ conUr>  Stephanie.  AJed  and 

Anniversaries 

PAUL  Happy  1 at  anniversary.  Pal 

telephone 

0171  713  4S67  Fa»  0171  713  *129. 
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A high  result 

THE  NATIONAL  Institute  of 
Health  released  the  results  of  a 
controversial  new  study 
today,  one  that  links  the  drug 
marijuana  to  sitting  around 
and  getting  high. 

‘‘We  have  found  that  where 
there’s  marijuana."  explained 
Institute  spokesperson  Roger 
Krell,  “there's  also  a good 
chance  of  finding  stoners  on  a 
couch  passing  around  a bong." 
Krell  added  that  in  such  situa- 
tions, "There  is  also  a strong 
likelihood  of  finding  incense,  a 
TV,  and  some  chips,  usually 
Ruffles. “ Marijuana,  or  “pot", 
as  it  is  called  on  the  street,  is  a 
harmless  drug  that  helps  you 
relax  and  feel  mellow.  Its  only 


known  sidfreffects  are  occa- 
sional uncontrollable  laughter 
and  mild  hunger,  or  “the  m un- 
dues."  Not  everyone  agrees 
with  the  survey’s  findings. 
“Getting  high  is  the  least  of 
marijuana’s  uses.”  said  Matt 
Henner.  President  of  Hemp 
For  Victory  and  a total  pot- 
head.  “The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  hemp  to  build  the  pyra- 
mids. In  the  1930s,  the  WPA 
used  it  to  construct  bridges 
and  dams.  Today  it  is  used  for 
medicine  and  as  a non-poliut- 
ing  alternative  to  gasoline-" 
Henner  then  admitted  he  was 
“wasted  beyond  belief"  Mari- 
juana also  has  been  proven  to 
have  the  wonderful  side-effect 
of  enhanced  sexual  seisa- 
tions,  enabling  some  users  to 
achieve  transcendental  states 

of  erotic  bliss.  The  study  found 
that  this  link,  however,  was 
severely  limited  in  many  sub- 
jects because  they  had,  due  to 
sitting  around  all  the  time, 
never  actually  met  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  “But  if  they 
did, " said  Krell.  'then  it’d  be 
amazing."  So  for,  the  study  has 
met  with  formal  protest  by 
only  one  group.  The  Alabama- 
based  Centre  for  the  Christian 
Family,  claimed  the  findings 


to  be  terribly  inaccurate,  not- 
ing marijuana’s  ability  to 
“make  users  think  they  can  fly 
and  jump  out  of  buildings,  like 
on  Quincy,  as  well  as  its  ten- 
dency to  induce  demon  posses- 
sion. homicidal  rampages,  and 
homosexuality." 

First  marijuana  is  linked  to 
chocolate  and  now  to  getting 
high.  Reported  in  the  Onion,  at 
www.theonlonxxwuon- 
ion30001w/text3001w/ 
mari)uana.faml. 

Wi inesS’s&P’s 

Sight  Hold  the  glass  up  and 
consider  the  colour.  Red  wines, 
for  example,  don’t  look  the 
same.  Finot  Noir  can  be  a soft 
shade  of  stawberry,  while  zin- 
fandel  is  often  as  dense  as 
blackberry  jam. 

Swirl:  There’s  a good  reason 
wineries  pour  only  a small 
amount — aside  from  the  fear 
<rf  going  broke.  You  can’t  swirl 
a full  glass  without  making  a 
puddle.  Lightly  swirl  the  gtess 
for  a moment  and  you’ll  be  sur- 
prised how  the  wine  changes. 
When  inftised  with  air,  wine 
releases  its  aroma. 

Sniff:  Take  a whiff.  Your  nose 
is  a key  player  in  the  wine- 


tasting. First,  ask  yourself  is 
the  aroma  pleasant  or  not? 
Some  wines  have  very  site  tie 
bouquets,  while  others  will 
rush  your  nostrils  like  line- 
backers. One  is  not  necessarily 

better  than  the  other.  Wines 
have  characteristic  smells.  Sau- 
vignon  Blanc,  for  example, 
may  smell  like  freshly  mown 
gras. 

Sip:  Don’t  take  a big  gulp. 
Swish  it  around  your  mouth, 
adding  more  air  and  exposing 
all  your  taste  buds.  Is  it  sweet  or 
dry?  Bitter  or  sour?  A cabernet 
sauvignon.  for  example,  might 
make  you  pucker.  Those  are 
the  tannins,  which  help  the 
wine  age.  Try  to  sort  out  the 
sensations  on  your  tongue. 
Chardonnay  may  have  an  al- 
most buttery  taste  and  pinot 
noir  may  taste  lightly  <rf 
cherry,  with  a lingering 
sensation. 

Poor:  We  couldn't  think  of  an- 
other S-word.  Expert  tasters  al- 
ways Spit—  If  they  didn’t 
they’d  be  passed  out  on  the 
floor.  You  don’t  need  to  do  that 
but  we  would  encourage  you  to 
only  take  a sip  or  two  and  then 
pour  out  the  rest 
Tasting  rooms  don’t  mind  at 
all;  in  fact  they  provide  special 


buckets  for  this  purpose. 
Improve  your  urine  knowledge 
at  unoiv.wincrycom/urinery- 
bini 

Big  boosters 

1.  SEEK  out  successful  people 
and  learn  from  them. 

2.  If  you  have  a particularly 
difficult  phone  call  to  male* 
stand  up  to  do  it 

3.  Learning  to  relax  and  get  In 
touch  with  your  inner  self 
will  help  boost  your  self- 
knowledge  and  confidence. 

4.  Harness  your  smile  to  im- 
prove personal  relationships 
and  get  what  you  want  from 
others. 

5.  Lack  of  confidence  as 
adults  can  often  be  traced 

back  to  messages  we  were 
given  when  we  were  children. 
If  you  were  always  told, 
“You're  really  stupid",  turn  it 
around  and  tell  your  adult 
self;  *Tm  intelligent”. 

New  WoTaan  gives  some  confi- 
dence tricks  for  those  who  are 
lacking.' 

Flirty  tips 

GIVE  your  partner  the  gift  of 
a genuine  compliment  every 


day.  It  will  serve  to  remind 
both  of  you  that  yon  are  in  this 
relationship  by  choice.  When 
you  compliment  your  lover, 
you  identify  what  ft  Is  you 
love  about  your  lover.  Name 
those  qualities  to  yourself.  Ac- 
knowledge the  kind  of  person 
your  husband,  wife,  or  lover 
is,  and  what  the  relationship 
means  to  you.  When  your 
partner  tells  you  about  his  or 
her  accomplishments,  ap- 
plaud them.  Don’t  compete  or 


New  Woman . . . boosters 


judge.  When  you  remind  your 
partner  how  great  he  or  she  is, 
the  best  words  are  always 
your  own  words.  These 
phrases  might  inspire  you . 
•Have  I told  you  lately  that  l 
really  love  living  with  you." 
“My  favorite  time  of  day  is 
when  we  wake  up  in  the 
raonung  and  you  cuddle  me  a 
while  before  we  get  up.  That’s 

very  special  to  me." 

Build  your  partner  up.  and 
you  will  be  built  up  too.  That 
is.  you  remember  how  lucky 
you  are  to  have  your  partner, 
i know  things  are  rough  at 
work  right  now.  I want  vou  to 
know  I appreciate  it  that  you 
keep  at  it,  day  after  day,  even 
when  you  don't  want  to.  be- 
cause of  your  commitment  to 
taking  care  of  our  family  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I know 
how  much  you  really  love 
me.” 

The  best  way  to  continue 
treating  love  in  your  relat  ion- 
ship is  to  continue  expressing 
tove  m your  relationship. 
Some  expressions  of  creative 
flirting  don’t  rely  on  speech 
Whether  you're  a whiz  at 
words  or  sometimes  at  a loss 

don  t overlook  the  tremen 
dous  power  of  flirting  by 


doing.  Leave  notes  in  your 
lover’s  briefcase,  lunch  bag. 
raincoat,  underwear  drawer, 
make-up  kit  car,  workout 
bag.  or  any  ordinary  place 
where  a love  note  is 
unexpected. 

Thenotecansimplvsay,,,I 
love  you."  or  "See  you 
tonight."  or  "I  want  you." 

Serve  your  beloved.  Bring 
coffee  to  the  bedroom  in  the 
morning.  .Jump  up  and  cet 
dessert.  What  this  says  is; 
JJE  ™ & special  to  me  that 
SSft?Wl  "jinking  more 

tlvnrfl J °U  ^ >0Ur  COtofOll 

iH1  \ am  aboi,t  ra.v  own.” 

rok^e  ^ *-ve  contact 

vnm? Decide 
tnilS  £?  0ved  ? eye*  aw  the 
tivo  * and  Provoca- 

tive sight  you’ve  ever  seen 
pmuchaothatj-ouiaB’" 
barely  look  awav. 

beeping  thatfircaUivat 
ww.fitrt.com 
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RUlht  s cynical  rhetoric  would  have  been  dismissed  as  dangerous  hokum  30  years  ago  II  m { QMO  flpv 

Turning  back  the  welfare  clock  political 

muscle  in 
America 


Monday  August  26 1996 


While  Tony  Blair  keeps  organised  labour 
at  arm’s  length.  President  Clinton  woos 
the  workers,  writes  Jo-Ann  Mori 


WHEN  the  Demo- 
crats open  their 
Convention  today 
in  Chicago,  they 
will  be  riding  high  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a new  minimum  wage 
law  which  President  Clinton 
signed  last  week  at  the  White 
House,  surrounded  by  a sea  of 
trade  union  leaders. 

It  may  appear  that  raising 
the  US  federal  minimum 
wage  by  % cents  an  hour  at  a 
time  when  Republicans  con- 
trol both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress was  something  of  a mir- 
acle. but  it  wasn't  God  who 
brought  forth  this  victory.  It 
was  Democratic  Party  politics 
played  by  elements  who  some 
in  the  Democratic  hierarchy 
would  like  to  see  banished. 

There  has  been  a low-grade 
war  raging  for  the  soul  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  the 
search  continues  for  the 
"New  Democrat”  Hitherto, 
the  trade  union  movement 
was  seen  as  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. rather  than  part  of  the 
solution.  The  New  Democrats, 
under  the  guise  of  the  cen- 
trist-right leaning  Democratic 
Leadership  Council,  were 
willing  — even  anxious  — to 
dismiss  organised  labour  and 
shim  the  working  class,  seek- 
ing the  suburban  vote.  Yet, 
even  though  the  Democratic 
Leadership  Council's  new  pol- 
icy paper  states  that  "orga- 
nised labour’s  clout  follows 
its  dwindling  membership,” 
most  analysts  have  com- 
mented on  organised  labour’s 
rebirth  as  the  unions  flex 
their  political  muscle. 

When  a new  and  more  mili- 
tant leadership  took  over  the 
blue-collar  .union  federation 
AFL-CIO  last  October,  part  of 
their  plan  was  to  strengthen 
the  unions’  organising  and 
bargaining  power  by  creating 
a friendlier  political  environ- 
ment for  workers.  The  mini- 
mum wage  rise  is  the  first 
substantial  victory  of  this 
new  strategy.  Without  the 
unions  and  the  legislation's 
prime  mover.  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy  — the  old  lion  of  lib- 
eralism — this  wouldn’t  have 
happened  Kennedy’s  persis- 
tence and  legislative  skill 
gave  Bill  Clinton  his  most 
strategically  useful  summer 
victory  by  breaking  the  spine 
of  the  Republicans'  pro-busi- 
ness agenda.  (It  is  as  if  Clare 
Short  had  delivered  Tony 
Blair  a major  victor ■) 

Even  while  President  Clin- 
ton keeps  moving  to  capture 
all  available  space  on  the  cen- 
tre-right, on  other  issues  like 
■welfare,  he  is  solid  with  the 
progressives.  The  force  of  old- 
fash  ioned  populism  has 
brought  the  Democratic  Party 
their  most  critical  victory  as 
the  Democratic  Convention 
begins.  It  was  also  an  achieve- 
ment for  US  Labour  Secretary 
Robert  Reich,  the  most  liberal 
Cabinet  Secretary  tn  the  Clin- 
ton Administration.  Reich, 
whose  stance  early  in  the  Ad- 
ministration appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  laissez-faire  approach 
to  unions,  increasingly  has 
become  an  outspoken  union 
advocate.  Reich,  a genuine 
p-galitarian,  thought  he  could 
tame  corporate  barons 
through  persuasion  alone,  but 
he  learned  the  hard  way  that 
power  still  yields  nothing 
without  a struggle,  even  when 
dealing  with  so-called  enlight- 
ened capitalism.  Now  he  is  an 
outspoken  supporter  of 
unionisation  and  trade  union 
rights. 

The  unions  are  mounting 
the  most  impressive  election 
activity  in  recent  memory. 
However,  if  the  AFL-CIO  were 
only  geared  up  to  re-elect  Bill 
Clinton  and  to  dislodge  the 


Larry  Elliott 
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ONE  Of  the  things 
we  have  had  to 
learn  over  the  past 
17  years  is.  that 
nothing  is  ever  the 
Government’s  fault.  The 
Arabs  and  the  unions  woe  to 
blame  for  the  first  Thatcher 
recession.  The  Germans  and 
George  Soros  were  respon- 
sible. for  jBlack  Wednesday. 
The  Labour  Party  caused  the 
BSE  .scare.  Anybody  but 
Michael  Howard  carries  the 
can  when  another  jailbird  es- 
capes from  prison. 

Indeed,  a student  of  Conser- 
vative rule  might  be  inter- 
ested in  working  up  a thesis 
on  how  an  administration 
that  extols  the  virtues  of  indi- 
vidual responsiblity  has 
proved  pathologically  Incapa- 
ble of  saying:  “Yes,  we  got  it 
wrong.  Sorry”. 

The  latest  example  of  this 
tendency  — although  It  has 
been  evident  throughout  the 
Tories’  four  terms  — is  to 
blame  Britain's  economic 
underperformance  on  the 
poor.  Even  when  measured 
by  the  right's  own  debased 
coinage,  this  is  a monumental 
piece  of  cynicism. 

Put  simply,  the  thesis  is 
this:  the  generosity  of  foe 
Welfare  State  has  nurtured  a 
culture  in  which  the  pom: 


have  little  incentive  to  work, 
and  so  we  have  armies  of 
work-shy  dniinqngnf*;,  benefit 
scroungers  and  <dngfa  moth- 
ers putting  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  ordinary 
taxpayers. 

The  result  is  that  Britain 
has  to  pay  higher  farms  than 
the  dynamic  economies  of 
South-east  Asia,  where  wel- 
fare provision  is  minimal  and 
growth  rates  much  higher.  So 
all  we  have  to  do  is  cut  bene- 
fits, prod  the  poor  out  of  their 
self-imposed  ghetto  and. 
bingo,  growth  rates  will  soar. 
This  will  be  good,  not  just  for 
those  of  us  who  pay  taxes  but 
for  foe  poor  themselves.  Any 
resistance  to  this  scheme  on 
the  part  of  those  dependent  on 
benefits  would  be  an  act  of 
gmtpsqug  selfishness. 

Thirty  years  ago,  politi- 
cians' would  has®-  dismissed 
this  as '.dangerous  hokum,  ar- 
guing that  welfare  bills  were 
linked  to  broad  macro-eco- 
nomic conditions,  l.e.  the 
chances  of  the  less-fortunate 
finding  a job,  and  foe  distri- 
bution of  income  between 
rich  and  poor.  Back  in  the 
early  60s,  when  unemploy- 
ment was  well  under  500.000, 
social  security  transfers 
amounted  to  around  6 per 
cent  of  GDP.  By  the  time  the 
jobless  total  peaked  in  foe 
recession  of  the  early  1990s 
they  accounted  for  more  than 
12  per  cent  of  GDP. 

In  addition,  it  would  have 
been  pointed  out  that  benefits 
have  become  less,  not  more, 
generous  under  the  Conserva- 
tives. To  suggest  that  people 
would  rather  live  on  benefits, 
which  are  bound  to  fell  in 
value,  rather  than  take  a job 
which  might  lead  to  higher 
real  rewards  is  to  deny  that 
we  are  the  rational  economic 


agents  foe  new  right  insists 
we  are. 

But  these  are  now  deeply 
unfashionable  notions.  It  is 
far  more  convenient  to  assert 
that  if  foe  poor  are  either  too 
stupid  or  too  lazy  .to  find  a job, 
that's  their  problem. 

Once,  foe  poor  could  rely  on 
the  parties  of  the  left  to  de- 
fend them.  No  longer.  Across 
the  political  spectrum  foe 
stick  has  replaced  the  carrot 
as  Bill  Clinton  proved  in  the 
US  last  week  when  he  turned 
the  clock  back  more  than  60 
years  and  removed  the  New 
Deal  safety  net 

Clinton's  fear  was  that  he 
would  be  branded  as  “soft”  on 
welfare  by  Bob  Dole,  thereby 
pushing  the  swing  voters  — 


1 and  what  evidence  there  is 
that  high  spending  on  welfare 
has  a deleterious  impact  on 
economic  performance. 

The  first  question  could 
easily  have  been  answered  by 
foe  social  reformers  of  the 
19th  Century.  By  today's  stan- 
dards, they  would  scarcely  be 
called  bleeding-heart  liberals 
— yet  they  realised  that  dis- 
ease. malnutrition,  poor  sani- 
tation, illiteracy  and  slums 
were  having  a damaging  ef- 
fect on  industrial  efficiency 
and  productivity.  The  final 
flowering  of  thin  idea  came 
after  the  second  world  war, 
when  Beveridge’s  social  secu- 
rity system  was  seen  as  being 
inextricably  bound  up  with 
Keynes’s  ideas  for  foil  em- 


social  security  costs  are  act- 
ing as  a brake  on  expansion 
and  prosperity.  Even  so,  the 
evidence  is  less  than  conclu- 
sive, as  an  article  by  Tony  At- 
kinson in  the  latest  edition  of 
New  Economy  shows. 

According  to  OECD  data, 
the  Netherlands  spends 
around  14  percentage  points 
more  of  its  GDP  on  social  se- 
curity than  foe  US  — and  if 
the  welfare  slashers  are  right 
this  should  be  reflected  in  a 
much  higher  trend  rate  of1 
growth  in  the  US.  But  growth 
rates  in  the  two  countries 
over  the  last  complete  eco- 
nomic cycle  (1982-91)  were  al- 
most — 2.9  per  cent 

in  the  US  against  2.7  per  cent 
in  the  Netherlands. 


It  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Asian  tigers  that  has 
given  impetus  to  the  attack  on  the  social  safety  net 


the  so-called  Reagan  Demo- 
crats — back  into  foe  arms  of 
foe  Republicans.  The  presi- 
dent has  read  Galbraith’s  Cul- 
ture of  Contentment;  he 
knows  there  are  two  Ameri- 
cas out  there,  an  affluent  ma- 
jority that  votes  and  an  im- 
poverished (yet  sizeable) 
minority  that  doesn't 

In  Britain,  we  are  also 
being  softened  up  for  foe  “end 
of  welfare  as  we  know  it”.  The 
language  of  political  dis- 
course has  already  subtly 
changed,  so  that  even  suppos- 
edly unbiased  reports  on 
radio  and  TV  talk  not  of  foe 
Welfare  State  but  of  the  Wel- 
fare State  “burden". 

Before  going  further,  it 
might  be  worth  asking  what 
originally  motivated  the 
pioneers  of  welfare  provision 


ployment  The  West  now  ap- 
pears to  be  suffering  from  a 
form  of  collective,  historical 
amnesia. 

The  second  point  — that 
there  Is  an  inverse  relation- 
ship between  welfare  spend- 
ing and  growth  — is  now  ac- 
cepted as  a truism.  Like  other 
such  truisms.  It  deserves 
careful  scrutiny. 

In  absolute  terms.  It  is  en- 
tirely groundless.  Even  at  the 
height  of  its  mid-Victorian 
splendour,  Britain’s  growth 
rate  was  1-2  per  cent  per  an- 
num, compared  to  an  average 
of  3 per  cent  a year  during  the 
Golden  Age  of  Welfarism  in 
foe  50s  and  60s. 

Only  by  looking  at  Britain's 
growth  rates  relative  to  other 
countries  nan  the  argument 
be  made  that  burgeoning 


Trawling  through  10  recent 
studies  linking  welfare  to 
growth,  Atkinson  says  that 
two  found  that  the  impact  of 
higher  social  transfers  was  in- 
significant four  that  they  led 
to  lower  growth,  and  four  that 
they  caused  higher  growth. 

So,  while  one  piece  of| 
research  shows  that  a reduc- 
tion of  5 percentage  points  in 
welfare  spending  would  in- 
crease the  annual  growth  rate 
by  1 percentage  point,  an- 
other says  that  it  would  de- 
crease it  by  0.9  per  cent  At- 
kinson concludes,  rightly, 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
welter  of  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive one  way  or  another. 

In  addition,  he  questions 
whether  the  new  fad  for  pri- 
vate pension  provision  is  all 
that  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 


While  accepting  that  pay-as- 
you-go  pensions  may  reduce 
the  rate  of  savings,  and  hence 
capital  accumulation  and 
growth,  Atkinson  says  that 
targeting  pensions  for  foe 
needy  may  lead  to  a savings 
trap,  in  which  people  who 
have  an  incentive  to  dis-save 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
state  safety  net 

hi  the  pnd  it  hac  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Asian 
tigers  that  has  given  impetus 
to  the  attack  on  welfare.  But 
these  are  cateb-up  economies 
in  the  way  that  Japan  was  in 
the  50s  and  60s.  Their  growth 
rates  will  moderate  as  they 
reach  maturity,  just  as  Ja- 
pan’s did.  Slower  rates  of 
growth  will  automatically  add 
to  foe  pressure  for  increased 
welfare  spending.  If  in  the 
future  this  pressure  is  less 
strong  than  in  foe  UK,  that 
will  be  because  East  Asia  is 
increasing  government 
spending  on  education  now, 
recognising  that  such  spend- 
ing adds  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  a modern  knowl- 
edge-driven economy. 

Little  of  this,  however,  will 
cut  ice  with  those  intent  on 
ensuring  “the  end  of  the  Wel- 
fare State  as  we  know  it”  . . . 
because  foe  real  point  is  not 
to  help  foe  poor,  but  to  help 
themselves. 

Bob  Solow.  foe  US  econo- 
mist. put  it  neatly  when  he 
said  that  he  found  foe  debate 
about  sustainablity  pulling 
because  "those  who  are  so  ur- 
gent about  not  inflicting  pov- 
erty on  the  future  have  to  ex- 
plain why  they  do  not  attach 
even  higher  priority  to  reduc- 
ing poverty  today.” 

hi  other  words,  they  say  that 
sacrifices  may  have  to  be  made 
to  help  the  poor.  But  not  today.  I 
And  certainly  not  by  us. 


Banana  plan  threatens  to  crush  Caribbean  trade 


The  Borrell  proposals,  reviewed  in 
Briefing  last  week,  could  ruin  developing 
countries  which  benefit  from  the  present 
EU  tariff  regime,  writes  Gordon  Myers 


EARLY  next  month,  the 
World  Trade  Organisa- 
tion begins  hearings 
against  the  EU  banana  regime 
on  a complaint  instituted  by 
the  US,  supported  by  four 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  US,  which  does  not  ex- 
port a single  banana,  is  bring- 
ing the  complaint  at  the  be- 
hest of  Chiquita.  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  banana  pro- 
ducing companies. 

Cincinnati-based  Chiquita 
produces  dollar  bananas  in  a 
number  of  Latin  American 
countries.  In  the  States  its 
chairman  has  made  sizeable 
contributions  to  political 
campaigns,  including  much 
help  to  Bob  Dole,  the  Republi- 


can presidential  candidate. 

Chiquita  has  also  been 
associated  with  the  work  erf 
academic  Brent  Borrell, 
whose  latest  report  on  the  EU 
banana  market  was  reviewed 
by  Sarah  Ryle  in  the  Guard- 
ian (Briefing.  19  August). 

Timed  to  coincide  with  foe 
WTO  hearing,  foe  Borrell 
report  argues  that  foe  EU  ba- 
nana regime  is  hugely  expen- 
sive. wasteful  and  should  be 
scrapped.  Instead,  he  argues 
that  the  developing  countries 
which  benefit  from  the 
regime  should  receive  a 
direct  aid  subsidy. 

Both  analysis  and  prescrip- 
tion are  fetally  flawed.  If  the 
Borrell  proposals  were  imple- 


mented they  would  bring  ruin 
to  the  small,  developing 
countries  in  the  Caribbean, 
who  depend  on  bananas  for 
up  to  60  per  cent  of  their  ex- 
port earnings. 

This  is  because  the  EU  ba- 
nana regime  is  designed  to 
enable  Caribbean  producers 
to  mate  a living  from  grow- 
ing bananas  despite  their 
higher  costs,  which  arise 
from  natural  handicaps  of 
steep  •terrain,  limited  size. 


and  Borrefl’s  claim  that  con- 
sumers pay  over  513  for  every 
SI  benefit  to  the  growers  is 
based  on  highly  selective  sta- 
tistics. factual  error  and  a 
flawed  economic  model. 

Replacing  the  regime  with  a 
free  market  subject  only  to 
tariff,  and  offering  direct  aid 
to  the  Caribbean  banana  pro- 
ducing countries  would  leave 
foe  Caribbean  banana  indus- 
try at  the  mercy  <rf  the  big 
mnWniitlBiMlg,  like  Chiquita. 


EU  regime  has  delivered  benefits 
to  the  most  vulnerable  growers 


soil  quality  and  Himatte  haz- 
ards. They  have  been  receiv- 
ing a price  equivalent  to  $8- 
$10  per  401b  box,  compared  to 
55  paid  for  dollar  bananas 
The  regime  has  therefore  de- 
livered tangible  benefits  to 
the  most  vulnerable  growers 


All  past  experience  suggets 
that  Caribbean  producers 
would  be  quickly  driven  out 
of  the  market  The  Caribbean 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a ba- 
nana producer 
This  outcome  would  be  di- 
sastrous enough  for  the  Ca- 


ribbean even  if  there  was  a 
realistic  prospect  erf  other 
products  filling  the  gap  left  by 
a collapsed  banana  industry. 
In  reality  there  is  no  such 
prospect 

Bananas  are  the  only  year- 
round  crop  which  can  be  via- 
bly cultivated  there  to  pro- 
duce a regular  weekly  income 
to  small  fanners. 

It  is  the  only  one  which  can 
produce  again  within  months 
of  damage  or  destruction  by 
storm,  floods  or  hurricanes, 
which  are  perennial  Carib- 
bean hazards 

Great  efforts  are  nonethe- 
less being  made  to  develop  al- 
ternative sources  of  income, 
but  this  is  only  possible  grad- 
ually. And,  crucially,  these  al- 
ternatives must  be  developed 
alongside  bananas,  because 
they  alone  can  produce  the 
volumes  necessary  to  justify 
foe  weekly  shipping  service 
which  is  a prerequisite  for  a 
viable  export  trade  in  any 
o tiler  Caribbean  product 


AH  these  issues  are  well 
understood  by  foe  US  State 
Department 

As  a senior  official  admit- 
ted earlier  in  foe  year.  “You 
don't  want  to  hurt  the  banana 
trade  or  the  tourist  industry. 
It  destabilises  governments,  it 
destroys  jobs,  it  promotes  foe 
drug  trade,  it  increases  mi- 
gration — it’s  a world-class 
headache  for  the  United 
States".  We  agree. 

We  are  therefore  appalled 
at  the  continuing  attempts  by 
the  US  to  use  WTO  mecha- 
nisms to  destroy  an  industry 
which  accounts  for  only  3 per 
cent  of  world  trade  in  ba- 
nanas but  which  is  vital  for 
the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  the  Caribbean. 
They  should  withdraw  before 
they  do  irreparable  damage  to 
small  developing  countries  on 
thetr  own  doorstep. 

Gordon  Myers  is  European 
Representative  of  the  Carib- 
bean Banana  Exporters' 
Association 


I Indicators 


Republican  majority  from 
Congress,  all  its  efforts  would 
be  in  vain.  That's  why  the  US 
trade  unions  are  running  this 
year’s  election  efforts  under 
the  banner.  "Building  to  Win. 
Building  to  Last1'.  This  union 
effort  is  set  to  elect  union- 
friendly  politicians,  but  even 
more  important  — to  use  the 
election  season  to  rebuild 
union  muscle. 

Only  about  a quarter  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  are  union  mem- 
bers. a convention  where  no 
floor  or  platform  fights  are  ex- 
pected anyway.  But  that  num- 
ber alone  means  little  com- 
pared to  what  unions  are 
doing  among  their  grassroots 
to  mobilise  their  members 
around  a worker-friendly 
agenda  for  economic  change 
which  may  or  may  not  be  syn- 
onymous with  the  Democratic 
message. 

The  minimum  wage  fight  is 
the  first  real  success  of  a 
broader  AFL-CIO  campaign. 
"America  Needs  a Raise.” 
which  is  tapping  into  foe  eco- 
nomic insecurity  felt  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  To  win  on 
the  minimum  wage  issue,  the 


Hundreds  of 
millions  of 
workers  in 
heavy  industry 
and  the  public 
sector  fear 
for  their  jobs 


AFL-CIO  mounted  an  unprece- 
dented TV  commercial  cam- 
paign, targeting  key  Republi- 
can votes  by  portraying 
specific  politicians  as  mean- 
spirited  supporters  of  a corpo- 
rate agenda. 

At  a time  when  growth  In 
the  economy  appears  to  be  on 
President  Clinton's  side,  foe 
wage  disparities  are  still  glar- 
ing. So  are  expectations  that 
future  generations  will  have  it 
better  than  their  parents. 
Also,  while  jobs  are  being  cre- 
ated, the  shift  from  jobs  in  foe 
industrial  sector  to  service 
and  high-tech  is  leaving  mil- 
lions of  middle-age  workers  tn 
a precarious  state,  as  manu- 
facturing jobs  keep  disappear- 
ing. Add  to  that  foe  new  pres- 
sure to  privatise  and  cut  jobs 
in  the  public  sector,  and  you 
have  hundreds  of  millions  of 
scared  workers.  Even  sub- 
urban voters  face  economic 
uncertainty,  especially  when 
they  consider  their  children’s 
prospects. 

That  is  why  the  AFLGIO  in- 
dependent Issues  campaign  is 
resonating  among  voters.  Its 
success  has  put  the  Democrats 
back  in  with  a chance  to 
regain  control  of  the  Congress. 
Perhaps  that’s  why  President 
Clinton,  as  poll-conscious  as 
any  living  politician,  has  so 
readily  embraced  organised 
labour  and  this  economic 
plank.  Clinton  did  not  let  the 
opposition  from  the  business 
community  dissuade  him  on 
thi«t  issue. 

It  is  ironic  that  Clinton  is 
embracing  the  unions  just  as 
Tony  Blair  is  pushing  them 
away.  It  may  be  that  foe  US 
unions,  once  the  weakest 
among  foe  world's  industrial- 
ised nations,  are  showing  the 
way  for  other  embattled  union 
movements. 

Jo-Ann  Mart  is  a vice-chair  of 
Democratic  Socialists  of 
America 


The  think-tank  killjoys  want  bank  holidays  wiped  off  the  calendar 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


■ fMRBE  are  fans  of  the 
I late-night  shipping 
I forecast,  many,  many 
of  them,  for  whom  bedtime 
wouldn’t  be  bedtime  with- 
out RockalL  V tiring  and  the 
late-lamented  Goeree  Light 
Tower  Automatic  Weather 
Station.  A smaller  band  of 
us  find  similar  solace  in  the 
italicised  announcements 


in  business  diaries;  just  as  | 
with  the  shipping  news 
they  carry  that  mixture  of 
importance,  obscurity  and 
reassurance.  ■ 

You  know  the  sort  of 
thing  Candlemas  (Scottish 
Term  Day).  Full  Moon  Sep- 
tuagesima,  Waitangi  Day. 
Hem  Zealand  (Holiday), 
New  Moon,  Pentecost  3, 
Michaelmas  Lam  Sittings 

begin.  Gives  a shape  to  foe 
year,  doesn’t  it?  Reassures 
us  that  each  passing  day  ac- 
tually means  something.  ■ 

Well,  enjoy  it  while  you 
can.  At  foe  fag-end  of  every 


decaying  regime  there  is  al- 
ways a duff  idea  or  two 
floating  around,  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  which 
are  (a)  that  the  public  would 
hate  them  were  they  put 
into  effect  but  despite  this, 
(b),  the  duff  Idea,  like  a bad 
cold,  can  never  quite  be 
shaken  off  by  those  in 
power. 

Last  time  round.  1977/78, 
the  suggestion  that  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  join 
trade  unions  was  a prize  ex- 
ample; as  with  a current 
equivalent.  Post  Office  pri- 
vatisation, it  was  never  ac- 


tually policy  but  neither 
was  it  ever  knocked  cm  the 
bead. 

Now,  gathering  the 
strength  to  become  a fun- 
blown  Duff  Idea,  is  the  con- 
cept of  “portable”  bank 
1 holidays  or.  better  still,  no 
bank  holidays  at  alL  The 
same  gaggle  of  goggle-eyed 
freaks  Who  gave  you  the 
! poll  tax  and  the  pensions  fi- 
asco are  Itching  to  turn  all 
365  days  of  the  year  into  a 
free-fire  zone  for  the  market 
economy. 

As  with  the  modem  vil- 
lain, they’ve  got  all  foe  jar- ; 


gon.  Just  as  be  can  drone  on 
about  “dysfunctional  fam- 
ily dynamics”,  so  the  think- 
tankers  present  the  case  for 
all-year  working  as  a long- 
overdue  reform  of  those  pat- 
ronising, Victorian  institu- 
tions. bank  holidays,  whose 
religions  origins  are  deeply 
‘ inappropriate”  (an  abso- 
lutely key  word)  in  today’s 
go-for-it  competitive 
economy. 

Just  as  the  psycho-bab- 
bling convict  wouldn’t 
dream  of  blurting  out  the 
real  motivation  behind  Ms 
offences  (that  he  Is  a greedy, 


bone-idle  anti-social  piece  of 
work),  so  the  tfalnk-tankers 
and  their  corporate  spon- 
sors would  do  anything 
rather  than  state  unequivo- 
cally that  their  campaign 
against  bank  holidays  Is 
motivated  not  by  some  al- 
truistic desire  to  protect  mi- 
nority groups,  but  by  the 
simple  fact  that  they  dislike 
having  to  switch  off  their 
expensive  machinery  for 
three  or  four  days  at  a time 
and  detest  the  idea  iff  pay- 
ing staff  double  time. 

A happy  August  Bank 
Holiday  to  you  alL  For  now. 


TODAY  — UKr  Public  Holiday. 

Q£Sb  Inflation  (Aug). 

QSb  Producer  Prices  (July). 

USi  Existing  Home  Sales  (July). 

TOMORROW  — US)  Consumer 
Confidence  (Aug). 

WEDNESDAY  — UK)  Whole  World 
Trade  (June). 

UK:  Non-EU  Trade  (July). 


I Tourist  rates 


THURSDAY  — USi  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (Q2). 

US:  New  Home  Sales  (July). 
FRIDAY  — UKr  Consumer  Credit 
(July). 

UKi  M4  (Final-.  July). 

UKr  M4  Landing  (Final;  July). 

PRi  Unemployment  (July). 

US)  Chicago  PUI  (Aug). 

Source.-  HSBC  Greerrwefl. 


Australia  1.90 
Austria  15.77 
Belgium  48.13 
Canada  Z.07 
Cyprus  0.6930 
Denmark  8.70 
Finland  896 


Franca  7.62 
Germany  2.2426 
Greece  360.50 
Hong  Kong  11.68 
India  55.12 
Ireland  0.9350 
Israel  4.88 


Italy  2.306 
Malta  0.5370 
Netherlands  2.5175 
New  Zealand  2.18 
Norway  S.75 
Portugal  231.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6 78 


Singapore  2.1370 
South  Africa  &64 
Spain  169.00 
Sweden  10.10 
Switzerland  181 
Turkey  128290 
USA  1.6160 
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Racing 


Dettori  and  Carson  piliilli^S 
banned  four  days 


- ’■  ,£t  ' ' V 'I 


Chris  Hawkins  on  the  British  challenge 
that  fell  flat  in  the  Deauville  stewards’  room 


Frankie  dettori 

and  Willie  Carson 
were  both  banned  for 
four  days  by  the  Deau- 
ville stewards  yesterday  after 
a dramatic  finish  to  the  Prix 
de  la  Nonette. 

Bint  Salsa bil  (Carson)  and 
Bint  Shadayid  i Dettori)  had 
battled  out  the  finish  oT  the 
Group  Three  fillies 1 prize, 
with  Carson's  mount  getting 
borne  by  a neck. 

But  follovving  an  Inquiry, 
both  British-trained  challeng- 
ers were  relegated  with  the 
race  being  awarded  to  the 
Andre  Fab  re- trained  favour- 
ite, Luna  Wells,  ridden  by 
Thierry  Jarnet,  who  had  fin- 
ished a length  back  in  third. 

The  incident  happened  a 
furlong  out  when  the  stew- 
ards considered  that  the  Brit- 
ish challengers  had  combined 
to  squeeze  out  Luna  Wells  as 
she  launched  her  challenge. 
They  also  decided  that  Dettori 
had  struck  Luna  Wells  on  the 
head  with  his  whip,  impeding 
her  and  stopping  her  from  ob- 
taining First  place. 

Dettori,  who  was  banned 
for  four  days  at  York  on 
Wednesday,  could  now  reach 
the  12-day  threshold  under 

the  totting-up  system,  and  if 


he  commits  another  offence, 
he  would  automatically  be 
sent  to  the  Jockey  Club  Disci- 
plinary Committee  at  Port- 
man  Square. 

John  Dunlop,  Bint  Salsa- 
bil’s  trainer,  looked  upset 
after  the  stewards  had  an- 
nounced their  decision,  de- 
scribing It  as  “harsh.” 

The  suspension  of  the  two 
jockeys  will  take  effect  from 
September  3. 

Earlier,  Strategic  Choice, 
ridden  by  Richard  Quinn, 
maintained  Paul  Cole’s  excel- 
lent record  in  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Deauville  when  the  7-1 
shot  held  the  big  local  hope. 
Tarator,  by  a neck  in  a driv- 
ing finish. 

It  was  Cole's  fourth  victory 
in  the  historic  Deauville  race, 
and  Strategic  Choice  carried 
the  same  colours  as  Snurge 
who  had  won  the  race  twice 
for  him. 

George  Duffield  and  Sir 
Mark  Prescott,  after  hitting 
the  headlines  at  York  last 
week  with  Pivotal,  were  the 
centre  of  attention  again  at 
Goodwood  yesterday  when 
Red  Camellia  trotted-up  in  the 
big  race,  the  Group  Three 
Crowson  Prestige  Stakes. 

Red  Camillia  won  by  an 


Mark  Of  Esteem  boosts  Guineas 
form  with  Celebration  victory 


Mark  of  esteem  was 

the  star  of  the  show  at 
Goodwood  on  Saturday 
when  he  simply  oozed  class 
in  the  Teleprint  Celebra- 
tion Mile. 

This  elegant,  little  colt 
was  right  back  to  the  form 
which  won  him  the  2,000 
Guineas  and  finally  settled 
the  argument  abont 
whether  the  watering  of  the 
track  at  Newmarket,  where 
it  was  thought  he  might 
have  run  on  faster  ground, 
had  unduly  influenced  the 
result  of  the  Classic  — he 
beat  Alhaarth  by  four  and  a 
quarter  lengths  on  Satur- 
day compared  to  six  In  the 
Guineas. 

After  dismounting  from 
the  winner,  Frankie  Dettori 


said:  "Looking  back  to  the 
Guineas,  trainers  com- 
plained that  the  ground 
was  different  across  the 
track,  from  the  stands'  side 
to  the  middle  of  the  track.'* 

“But  Mark  Of  Esteem  an- 
nihilated Alhaarth  and 
Beauchamp  King  again 
today  and  Bijou  dTnde  has 
proved  to  be  high  class- 
Nick  Lees  should  be  given 
some  credit  back.  He  didn't 
do  much  wrong." 

Saturday’s  win  left  the 
Godolphm  team  to  contem- 
plate an  exciting  autumn 
that  will  take  Mark  Of  Es- 
teem back  to  Ascot  for  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  n Stakes 
and  then  possibly  the 
Breeders*  Cup  Mile  in 
Toronto. 


official  six  lengths  from  Fer- 
nanda, but  was  allowed  to 
coast  home  by  Duffield  and 
was  value  for  at  least  double 
that  distance. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  filly, 
by  Polar  Falcon,  the  same  sire 
as  Pivotal,  had  her  odds 
slashed  for  the  1,000  Guineas 
and  David  Hood  of  Hill's  cut 
her  from  25-1  to  tens.  Dazzle, 
trained  by  Michael  Stoute, 
remains  the  solid  favourite  at 
7-2. 

Prescott  has  no  doubts  that 
Red  Camillia,  a lengthy, 
rather  unfurnished  filly,  will 
stay  a mile,  and  is  looking  at 
races  over  that  distance  next 
— either  the  May  Hill  Stakes 
at  Doncaster  or  the  Ascot  Fil- 
lies Mile. 

“She  should  stay  a mile  as 
her  riam,  although  a winner 
over  five  furlongs,  is  half  sis- 
ter to  Ibn  Bey  and  Roseate 
Tern,"  said  Prescott,  who 
typically  started  off  Red  Ca- 
millia  in  an  undemanding  lit- 
tle race  at  Carlisle. 

“What  a marvellous  week 
it’s  been  for  me,  George,  Polar 
Falcon  and  the  Thompsons, 
he  added.  'Tve  never  seen  Po- 
lar Falcon  but  I love  him. 

“I  feel  like  I'm  on  another 
planet  Tm  a non-drinker,  but 
I feel  drunk  with  elation  and 
imagine  this  is  how  it  must 


feel  after  an  all-night  bender 
at  the  Clonmel  coursing 
festival/' 

Prescott  said  that  Pivotal, 
who  gave  Him  a first  Group 
One  win  in  last  week's  Nunth- 
orpe  Stakes,  is  likely  to  have 
only  one  more  run  this  sea- 
son, probably  in  the  Prix  de 
L'Abbaye.  after  which  a deci- 
sion will  be  made  whether  he 
stays  In  training  next  year. 

The  outcome  should  really 
depend  on  whether  the 
French  star,  Ana  baa.  a four- 
year-old.  is  retired.  If  he  takes 
up  stud  duties  the  way  will  be 
clear  for  Pivotal  to  dominate 
the  European  sprint  picture. 

Back  to  next  season’s  poss- 
ible Classic  contenders,  and 
Fleet  River,  trained  by  Henry 
Cecil,  entered  calculations 
with  an  immensely  impres- 
sive debut  at  Goodwood  on 
Saturday. 

This  Khaled  Abdulla-owned 
filly  powered  home  by  nine 
lengths  in  the  Solent  Maiden 
Stakes,  and  the  16-1  being  of- 
fered by  Hill’s  quickly  be- 
came 12-1  after  several  seri- 
ous punters  waded-in. 


Sky's  the  limit Matthew  Henry  powers  home  on  Sky  Dome  in  the  Mail  On  Sunday  Mile  Handicap  at  Goodwood  yesterday  photograph  frank  baron 


Proton  looks  ready  to  sparkle  again 


REG  AKEHURST  sad- 
dled Proton  to  win  the 
Moet  & Chandon  Silver 
Magnum  Handicap  (the  ama- 
teurs’ Derby)  at  Epsom  last 
year  and  has  a great  chance  of 
repeating  the  performance 
this  afternoon,  writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 

Proton,  to  be  ridden  by  last 
year’s  winning  jockey  Tim 
McCarthy,  has  dropped  in  the 
weights  after  four  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  this  season  and 
meets  Casual  Water,  whom  he 
beat  by  half  a length  in  this 
last  year,  on  141b  better  terms. 

Although  Proton  has  not  at- 
tracted the  judge's  eye.  he  ran 
as  if  coming  back  to  form 
when  a close  fifth  to  Better 
Off  at  Ascot  last  month. 

Since  the.  Moet  race  was 


first  run  in  1963  only  two 
horses.  No  Bombs  and  Silver 
Owl,  have  won  it  in  succes- 
sive years,  but  this  does  not 
put  me  off  Proton  (3-25)  who 
looks  to  have  been  primed 
especially. 

The  card  starts  with  the 
Tadworth  Nursery  in  which 
Michael  Stoute  has  booked 
the  promising  apprentice 
Matthew  Henry  for  Colombia 
(2.20). 

This  filly  ran  third  to 
Compton  Place  at  Salisbury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  the  form  looks  useful  in 
view  of  the  winner's  subse- 
quent blistering  effort  when 
second  to  Abou  Zouz  in  the 
Gimcrack  Stakes. 

Midnight  Spell  (2.50)  likes 
a sharp  track  and  could  pro- 


vide Henry  with  a double  in 
the  Indigenous  Handicap. 
This  four-year-old  filly  Is  In 
form,  and  clocked  a decent 
time  at  Bath  recently.  She  has 
won  at  Brighton,  which  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  an 
Epsom  course  winner. 

If  Colombia  can  win  the 
opener  it  will  be  a pointer  to 
Polish  Warrior  (3.55)  in  the 
Ladas  Maiden  Stakes. 

This  Peter  Chapple-Hyam 
trained  two-year-old  was 
caught  inside  the  final  fur- 
long at  Salisbury  last  time, 
having  finished  two  and  a 
half  lengths  behind  Colombia 
on  his  debut 

There  is  some  competitive 
racing  at  Newcastle  where 
the  programme  begins  with 
the  UK  Land  Estates  Handi- 


cap. Plenty  have  a chance 
here  with  Henry  Cecil’s  Div- 
ine Quest  likely  to  start 
favourite,  but  I prefer  Fame 
Again  (2.05)  as  an  each-way 
proposition. 

The  Lynda  Ramsden- 
tralned  filly  has  disappointed 
twice  since  being  short- 
headed at  Newmarket  last 
month,  but  that  indicated  she 
has  a race  in  her  and  this 
seven  furlongs  looks  ideal. 

Harbour  rsland  (2.35) 
travels  up  from  Newmarket 
for  the  Newcastle  Sporting 
Club  Handicap  and,  with  the 
Stoute  stable  in  form,  can  be 
fended  to  improve  on  an  un- 
placed effort  behind  Corra- 
dini  at  York  in  June. 

There  are  20  runners  for 
the  Exhibition  Ale  Blaydon 


Race  Nursery  and  Demoli- 
tion Man  (8.05)  will  be  a pop- 
ular selection  after  being 
caught  on  the  line  at  York  last 
week.  He  meets  his  con- 
queror. Pension  Fund,  again, 
but  has  a 5lb  pull  now  and 
this  should  enable  him  to  take 
his  revenge. 

At  Ripon  punters  can  start 
well  with  Unknown  Terri- 
tory (2.10)  while  Multico- 
loured (2  AO)  may  make  Wal- 
ter Swlnburn’s  journey 
worthwhile. 

In  the  Ripon  Rowels  Handi- 
cap Bollixx  Frank  (3.10) 
looks  reasonably  treated  with 
$st  He  came  back  after  a five 
weeks  lay-off  to  be  third  to 
Ninia  on  the  track  nine  days 
ago,  and  that  should  have 
brought  him  to  the  boil. 


Epsom  card  with  form  for  TV  races 


UOCoIgnMa 
UOHMgMIpd 
MS  PROTON  (nap) 


MS  PoBah  Waxrtor 
-MB  Rofaaf  Comfy 
4-SS  IBsfcy  Bay 
MS  Qrantl  Hnaaan 


Ooteg:  Good.  Dm  tfeh  mnabara  boat  bi  2JM.  * DmtebUn. 
Hgnaa  In  edlm  horeate  wmi  rinaota  dip  afaca  Mart  wfla 


Channel  4 


2.20  TADW0RTH  MffittRT  HANDICAP 2 VO  « £3/189 

1 151  NOKTHHM5UN(8){D)TUila9-7 JCm«(7|7 

1 Hi  COLOMBIA (2S)M9nuli> 9-Q MKanryP)2 

> mist  MISTY  CAY  (12)  (D)  5 Dow  84  QHMf 

* RIVfB  OF  ramiABUS)  Vi  Tompkito  3-5 A On*  3 

S JSSOto  RED  CARTER  (9)  K McAiddto  5-2  J Stack  4 


I5U1D  DASHMQ  ROCKSW1E  [1 3}  (DJ  U Chan  non  7-13 JV 

7 B050I  SHALL  WG  GO  (17]  (D)  R Haniurt  7-11 D Hpyx  6 

TOP  FOAM  TIPSi  KortMn  Sm  &,  Cofcntta  7 

■aotafi  J-1  CoMrtaa  7-1  Nonnam  Sun.  Shat  We  On  *-i  Hirer  Oi  Fortune,  5-1  Maty  Car. 7-»  Ontwis 
HaAjviiio.  S-i  Bed  Garter  7 nun 


FDflM  GUIDE- COLOMBIA!  held  up,  ruid  n*fen  over  3 out.  one  pare.  3rd  ol  4.  bln  4S.ta  Ctmpton  Place 
iSjli-rtMKv  y.  <lFFf7l| 

NORTHERN  SUN!  PiL-iument  tod  ora  Itout  rattan.  ran  on  act,  beat  Fancy  A Fortune  20  (Brtfnon  Tlbep. 


Fmi 


3HAU.HniCO!Htoi  lead***,  tod  over  Ham.  ImKiciv.  Dew  Hurtuntiom  a bead  waanuiiu-iTtaeil.  QtFfuiV 
nvni  OP  PMllUlUi  rricicoa  lewers.  lea  briefly  aver  ti  ooL  no  aura  am  H by  Under  covet  AgsM 
[Yjfmauln  1 nwn  auction.  Qdi 

■nr  CAT)  Ltd  Ibreo  out.  headed  wot  « cut  tod  tfnWa  last  but  Ueryh  Mangaa  V DASHING 
RQCbSVmf  nec  abl  ■ Ktteaod  too  out  11»  ol  13 1 Salisbury  7i  danner,  Gd) 

USD  OARTOb  Rea  rw  gun.  scan  mommam.  outpaced  Anal  3.  last  ol  4 hm  5L  le  Ported  BBu  iThtrah  V 
mx.  Gdl 


Channel  4 


2.50  nUMQMOIK  HANDICAP  M 00,300 


Jffilffi  Tines  AS  MAW  WmjPHarnl  *-10-0 

J1S0-®  MOHOCK  HUMOHm-l  To**  *-*-*  — 

CO-WTO  Y01K»*nSAY{19)  PHHF)  r ftlugbtoo*-*-*  . 

SblSU  SALLY  MBS  (2)  (OJCCVZCT  4-44  

o-  T3Q66  TUSCAN  DAWN  (20)  (D)  J Berry  (HW)  

ltV-CC  POSr&ET|#)(D)R Guest*-*- 13  

iS  I IOC  CAHOVA9  HEART  (101(01  Bob  Jonra  7-8-12  . 

rMtCIO  TAFAHHUS(1 0](C)(D) U PUgUSe *-flr11 

OTStC  TART  AMI  A HALF  (9)  (D)  B UeeflBn  *-8-10  . — 
SfflWI  MDMQlfr  SPILL  (13)  OQ  J Hltfi  *-0-6  . _ 

25K  U»UWKKLAO(7)«rMu>r3-S-3  


1MI 

- — ACMk.4 

OUrbteeB 

S tratarerfli  10 

P Hobart*  (5)  3 

- P WaaiuWaH  7 

MDayB 

J Slack  1* 

..OTrMva  11 

.MHareyPOO 

.-DHn.3 


TOP  FORM  TIP*  TiMdramif  S,Tb*o«n  Barea7,»IMn»#it«flan  0 

Battfcsi  7-;  Mutm^tit  jctMi.  5-1  Canasaa  Heart.  0-1  Toudontuv.  ?-»  PareM.  Tuscan  Down.  Tan  And  fc 
Kill  Lonnmek  Lad  f 1 waasara 


POIRi  Dims  ■ HrtMOCHT  SPILL!  Held  up.  lad  lns«0  Hud  turtono.  IMSbOd  floL  beat  9*  CotHOO  30 1 Bam 


51  Gdi 


KAMOVAS  HIAMTi  AfHy*  &<mnan.  ted  o«er  11,  on>]n  heeded  and  nne  pace.  1th  gJTI.BW  Sfi.n  Bowl 
>rne  t OUDONTSAV  ;^aee  5ttl.  oobacflQ.  33®  iHaydoct  51  hoi.  GJ-f a>! 

PORTIUT,  Pianunent  tj,  wei  M.  Sill  ol  13.  Wn  0.  to  GKdOM  Aragon.  TART  AMO  A HALF  90  (Naabury  £J 
3*,Jt  i-hb  Gdl. 

TUSCAN  DAMN)  Always  pronenam.  mcry  cftaece  II OO.  ton  laded.  Oh  ol  0,  Dtn  3*1.  to  YOUOONTSAY 
1 i ■ Goowwid  a . G*fttd 

LOSOWICK  LAIN  Ouuu  Ireders.  neat  «reO  over  fl  out  nn  oiikAm  Kaol  hirionft  Bin  I by  Bandas 
ilf'WW  5IB«.  Gd^mj 


Channel  4 


3.25  HOC  1 CHANSON  SHVEH  HAOMM  HANDICAP  (NBdart}  Ire  41  C1CAU3 
' -AWywa 


2 

3 

:uWSKllnLYCt)lBaldma4-IVJ  

AkMhgl 

4 

5 

• 

0506*1  CASUAL  WATR  (23)  (IQ  A YamwrfeS-11-a 

JUfenlll 

7 

03W>  early  peace  (bo)  u PoigteM  4-11-0 

. MKaferl 

B 

Y McCarthy  9 

9 

■MHOS  ROBIN  CLOVER (23) (D)S0ew  5-10-13  ...  

P Jtov—  1 

II 

11 

13 


5MK  ANTIC  BAY  (14)  (O)  WrnP  Dudl8ld*-104 , 

ISn^FAWTMOOJTT  (|3)  R Hannon  4-1M CT)jm  10 

HUH  NORTH  ARDWI(1»(f>} (OP)  ONIchen  8-  1M RXnKW 

« COWfflA<OL(14UB]iDc«»4-HM  ftQOTI 

TOP  F0«  TlPii  Alaska  Story  B,  lady  Peaca  7,  CkbN  Wrtar  S 

6-1  S“lsmly-  ^ ?9XA- CdHa<  LNa.  Pi  non.  id-1  Lord  Haste, 


I?1?!!  *«r.  uroareM  la  hare  Brer,  cfuncaildULsoai  Ssfled.  6th  d 

imiipqj.  Qa-Foii 

SSSSJSJ? 5 6<UI  a*  U tr,  C«V3oM  imAOdl. 

hnWtrarsjyil NsiJ*av  ranan.  b«l  TO‘5*!Wwm 

CMUAtWATteHeUuo  oflartBaia.icd  laaMrde.  »alUrBrtitrnugsiW(GiJ«l»«od  int«hqj.Gd- 


iwbhaiyaraSoui  AMkdaed  fcul  Mona.  3a  01  ii.Bna.taSftatpCidiid  Wtadw  ibB 


PROTONI  Aiuoy.  ponimnti  ridden  ora  3 ad.  m paw.  Sth  af  iliai  39.  uSefcr  Oder  1 Aam  1"» « "O. 
fSnMBMBhW  C^np,a,0IR'm,Snr 9. 6» d!31  plpAB.BCaWliaiaiatf 


3.55  LADAS HABJMSTAKnsVOftl  OM3 

1 0*3id  B0l03nmQ(13)PHdanon3Hl 

I HBHOSSCir*  W 

3 eitf  IIAISAD(aS){BF)CB«rMwl9-o' " 

■ — ■» X NO COOTMT (0)11  Beds* 

■ *?NmwWAIWOft(fBPChdB*i^M’'" 

« RtOHT  MAN  G Lmcn  M 

> OTtBBAtlWBMMhjnW 

B 0 KAVZn(lB)SDd»E-5  . 

TOP  RMN  TU9i  Xmad  8,  PaONi  Warrtor  7,  TmRa  « 


BrtUnoi  p;!icB  wvner  M Uirtai.  3-1  Bold  Spun 9.  *-»  Tiirto  7-1  iLnm  um  M-i  Hit#ia> 
Satin  ’ . 


4.25  HOTMIAin  HOYAJL8  NORTH  SOUTH  CHALUDMC 
C/,100 

1 *6100  SANDHILL  (27)  J Gosdan  9-7 

3 DU1DD  SABAAK  (10)  (D)  M Jarvte  ft-* 

01306  SUP  JW  [33]  R Hannon  8-13 


UUCP  3YO  1m  114yd* 
...SMI 


1011*2  BAWNMR (12) (D)  P Uakra  S-1I 

220403  PHOUD MONK (1)GL  Mure B-fl 


0 

10 

11 


_R  PartwiS 

ACM* 

SWWWortha 

AWbetap{3}7 

* Stack  2 

.OIMfeBlI 

DBhseS 


Oil-  SWEET  WlUiEUniA  (270) (D)  Lord  NuntngtkHiS^ 

201*0*  POLAH  PBCOTSCT  (10)  B Hanbufy  &-5  

6-05030  PORTUGUESE  LA  (8)  D Ntdldla  B-* 

1800*2  RBBSL  COUHTY  (S)  (□)  A BaUav  fl-0  . — 

3*1*60  CLASSK  BALLET  (11)  (D)R  Mams  7-11  

521*3*  AUSTAHS  EXPRESS  (S)  T Naughtxi  7-10 Ji  Haney  (3)  10 

TOP  PDM  TlPSi  SaadKi  8,  llakal  Camay  7,  Srtnk  ■ 

BaShgi  *-l  Swwt  Wahebnina.  0-2  Babel  County,  5-1  SaiMMB.  6-1  Alltan 
War  Prospect. 


Eipreaa.  7-1  Sabrai.SpJIg. 


4.55  aeon  cuuma  stakes  am  msi  tajm 


5034*5  CHOCOLATE KE (*)C Cyzer9-T 


swwmrths 


a 4-Q2TO*  BALLPOOIT (14) R Hannon 9-J JlPariPnS 

3 030004  KXY BAY (S)JGcsdenS-l3 OHM 2* 

4 050*-*  WHOTHMmjLMHAMIY  (17)  J Berry  0-13  P Roberta  (E)  7 

» QUIM  NSU.Y^COU5M(7)(B)NCa»BUian8-a  i Stack  4 

5 30*8*0  CHERRY QAHM (47) T Naughsm  B-fl JlCtak) 

7 006302  WBMMlir (54) MHaynns 7-12 N Ha>i (3)  1 * 

TOP  FORM  TlPSi  HMy  Bay  0,  BaSpoW  7 

BatOup  3-1  Usky  Bay.  Nelly's  Cousin.  9-C  Banpum.  5- 1 WtiuiuL  7-1  WhoWe hell -5 harry,  Chany  Garden, 
u-i  Cnoouiaia  Ice  7nwi 


SJZS  SMKRWOOD NAB1ER STAKES  3YO  TT CS.74S 


S 

B 

T 

B 

B 

10 

11 


0 CLASSIC WARHJOR (10) H Herns 9-0 ...JNkenI 

22  C3UUIDIIUSIC&  (14)1  BaUng  9-0 .SlMnrtit 

NARTWDALE  B HWl  B-fl O Bnr«  (7)  1 0 

00-0005  ANRUTSM  (10)  KMcMdle  64 -J  Sttck  7Yr 

62-OG8*  ASHANTI DANCBO (72) M HaylWS 8-0  RPahrel 

03  BAURSKY  (21)  J Berry  0-9 PIMwfU(S)  B 


D 0«.  OP  NY  MUMS  (0)  M M 

02236  HAMNALOU  (30)  S WOOda  64  — 


-ACtatl 
— D B%oa4 


3 BnillAllOB  (11)  J Toiler  S-0 H Haay  (3)  12 

00  OCTAVIA  HtU.(1f)  P Harm  8-9 fllMl 

2-6  ONERMTHEDflCff  (100)  J Goedan  8-8  AQartfall 

12  CO-  WIOWlTtKPOOnrpoO)  Mra  P Dutapw  54  A«Mn(t)l 

TUP  FORM  TVS*  Qrawl  Modbi  B,  BaBaakr  7,  HwNriaa  ■ 

Sranj  Uiaa.  5-1  UartitMaK  OoerartMdUch.  11-2  BeftnMv,  6-1  brtavra  4HL  Hannalou.  10-1 
Pidvo  The  Point  It  iraamu 


• Blinkered  for  first  time  — CHEPSTOW:  4.50  Age  of  Reality. 
EPSOM:  5.25  AJilmatiou.  HUNTINGDON:  2.15  Ray  River;  3.15 
Court  Jester.  NEWCASTLE:  3.05  Tasik  ChinL  Raven  Master; 
4.40  Not  A Lot.  NEWTON  ABBOT:  2.30  Auvillar,  3,30  Miss 
Dotty;  4.00  Reefa’s  Mill;  5.00  The  Minder.  RIPON:  4.45  Nawstfi, 
Gunner  B Special.  WARWICK:  3J30  Just  Millie,  Colebrook 
Willie;  5.00  Dyanko. 


Newcastle  programme  with  form  for  televised  races 


AM  Ftna  A^atat 
SMltartwarWand 
XOS  DamdUan  Man  (nb) 


MO  Mm a* 
AianatMw 
4-4(1  Hobac  (Url 
5.10  Lattdorlaai 


Channel  4 


2.05  UK  LANS  ESTATES  COP  HANDICAP  T1  C7,li» 


1« 

102 

103 

10« 

109 

1M 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 


31WTO  BOUBfltYd' 
1-41583  ASWAR  (22) 


; (CD)  U Johama  M-13 


H Thcmaan  Jonas  34-10 — R 

85B245  MHEAGAflj (11) (0) Ura  J Raimden 4-B-B K 

HOW*  RAIDS (94) (D) (BF) SJra L Slutta 6-9-8 RCMkr 


A 

11 

8 


002435  JG  NELL  [44)  (D)  (BF)  T Easterly  3-4-7 

022012  KSSTDR  POHO  (IB)  (D)  (BF)  Ura  V AaMNy  8^-5 

61 1-fflK  IAY  THE  BLAME  (19)  WJartls  3-0-2 

5030*0  EHTLON  (IS)  (0)  C Bntam  6-0-2 


35421  WVBIE  QUEST  (11)  (D)  H Cadi  3-9-1 

622203  PSOIAM  FAYBE  (22)  J Barry  4-6-11 


0012*0  TAB.  OFSn.VBI(19)(D)  A BaUey4-0-rfi  . 
112016  TINKLERS  FULLY  (11)  (CD)  DanylSflttb  4-B-10 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  A««|N,S,DatrtaaQMN7lLay  Th»  I 


7-2  Dmne  Oueav  5-1  AaBJar,  b-i  Per»aa  Fayra,  7-1  Lay  The  BUma.S-1  FaaM  Agafn.  Jo  Hal. 
Keaton  Pond.  IS  naa 


EOBM  OWOR-IHKHeOUSSTr  Always  (aoamwat  led  war  II  out  pushed  oui  beet  Ab<r  a lYaimouh  71 
hco  Gd-Fo>) 
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3 PfY/34-3  HARROW  WAY  (14)  LHMeVlVlS Al 

4 5F4D-6B  JAHESWKK (80)  J EMoaee 6-10-12 PHatey 

5 560SD-  SAIHMO  (91)  MU  L Bm  7-10-12 LHaway* 

S WMP3  CALL  ME  ALM  (171  MnLlfcltea  V1V8  MRkteida* 

5-4  SBpOdbnl  (ddy.  6-2  Ftamr  Hby.  T-l  Call  Me  Alta.  V?  Cum  2VI  Jeewtert.  25- 1 


5.00  FOHS  HAWHCAPHUROUESn  SI  lioyda  ca^xsa 

1 0P1222- AMAa  (188)  LadT  Herrin  7-12-0 JHr  RThorataa  (7) 

E 420-634  CfRCUS COLOURS (14) [BQJJenMos VI VI  

8 5m-88B  STAY  WITH  HE  pi)  CEgartni  6-10-13 JAI 


2445P-4  WfrnHAA(1T)(CO)RCTSulKia  VW-4 

1141-51  MK  OF  JACKS  (17)  3 (.  Moore  ft- KM 


P HaNay 


4-5  Amu.  VI  Pah  « Jarta.  VI  CtmaColoeit.  Vi  khdraa,  W-i  Stay  IWh  Ue. 


Huntingdon  (N.H.) 


2.1  5 HAHCHCOWBmOMAL  JOCKEW  3BUND  HAHMCAP  WMDLE  8n  411 10yd.  GlMdB 

1 SHHIT-a  SWEDISH  IRVADCn QS) (DlJlNMta 5-12-0 Dibmp 

01-55B4  RAY  RnEH(ia)tD)KWngnm  4-12-0 DT1a.agaa(l)* 


B4«M)i  jouw  cheat  CO)  MRj.nVu-3 

046B-F  SAKBAH  (79)  J Pfrtwlng  7-16-7 


a-6  JaraQaaL  7-2  ReyRMr.va  Smart  Mvadar.  in  BrthalL 


2.45  YEUUNDNAKHeAP  CHAW  Sm  IlOyda  C3.140 

I 5ZW1-81  YAAX»  (IS)  SMMI 7-11-0 

E 81F5F-4  DAVS0PTHUNDHI(17)(D)UreS Odefl B-ll-4 

S 305SH-  FAR  EAST  (SIB)  B DeHart  7-10-0  

4 4P33-44  CHENIUnOH (83) (D)D McCain KMO-O  


1-8  Yaaurn.  7-2  DayaO  Thumtar,  7-1  For  EasL  1VI  ChtataOML 


3.1 5 OFFORD  HUUDM  HURDLE  8m  IlOyda  GSpaO 


4P3WK6  COURT  JESTER  (8)  II  Ryan  5-1 1-5 Bfiaata.* 

33-  WOTTASHAMHLEB (IBS)  L Uootaooa  Hall 5-1 V* □ Manta 

40-  ACQUITTAL  (ZB*)  A Sneetaf  V11-2 TEtay  * 

P-P  BABA  AURHUM (69)  I YnnUma 4-11-2 J( 

PFOPO-8  C8BJR0RTH  WOLF  (5)  J Speanng  VI V2 
46303V  WAMSnAD(IOQ)  J JJrtan  V1V2 


00-  WnNKY-OD-HEBOnACOSS)  JMnora  V11-8 
HRHECMHSKMNrtMVU-n  


-OOMpaPI 


T-4  Mntartambte.  n-4  AcqubM.  vi  INaamed.  5-1  Court  Jeaur.  KM  Wtooy  Pn-Pnaamt. 
C-4  Baba  An  Rluan.  B: 


3.45  BBC  RAOK  CAMBMKESnC  N0WCCCHAEE  M.4I  IICyEa  GM79 


i 2 ANunmcoMByYnnRLwvivQ  — 

X 36-4BH  KAMIDLYA  (48)  JMuUm  7-16-12  

a 3300-55  mSHAaOLECn)  (HFlSmoa  Ernie  7-KM2 

4 2PW/J-3  SYDHOlnON  (86)  N HenMnon  W-1V12  

9 400-634  TBLMAHSYSlQtS  (17)  JWhllB  7-10-12 


J>HnrtW(8) 


-MAHteMM 

I* 


2-1  Another  Comedy,  VI  Sydrnomn.7-2  hantatja.  5-1  MrSitaggta.Vl  Tetmar  Syssrae. 


4. 1 5 BAHC HOLIDAY RAMDICAP HURDLE ta IlOyda 0,380 

1 4-23001  DOM  BY  (7)  (TO  ax)  (D)  J Jardna*  8-U-O  . 

8 22R0-43  YAH  POKE  (IS)  (D)  N Tbdriai  VI VW 

S 403V  LAYHAM  LOW (S10)(CD) 0 Snormod  5-11-6 

4 034NVS  JOHN  TUFTY  (1S)(C9)J  Pence  V10-4  

7-4  Layla  m Um.  9-4  VM  Princa.  5-2  Gone  By.  6-1  John  Tony. 


4.45  BT  HEOTSMOVKS  HURDLE  On  41  IlOyda  CX.1B8 
1 835-132  SANmLA  BOY  (SO)  (HP)  CUirni  VI 1-B  — 

X aiPPPQ-  BALLAD  MUH  (17B)  P PrUOwed  1V1V12 
S 32-  KWKBLAIIDTAVEHHHI  (103)  0 Sharanod  5-1V12 

4-5  SanMIa  Boy.  5-4  Ktagetand  Tawmer.  tt-i  BNtad  Rtaer. 


Southwell  (N.H.) 


tSOAeBrtii 

ISORhataBeek 


AOOOntaiNN 
4.30  bia  lion 

E4K>  Royal  Cbwa 


tahfrtaliallai  Bwo^ai—idtaiwladayaatawilalaalwNMw 
2.30  CANADA  UPNPBOUD  TP  PHOTTBCT  HOWCK  HANDKAP  CHAW  Mai  41 11P»4a  C4.1S0 

1 0P-P811  WILLS  HAKHT  (14)  RPHHMV1V10  J 

6P2T33  WZAL  (8)  (D)  H liiiuiem  7-W-11  . 


G/FOV-1  SSAHAWK  RETHEVBI  (4)  (TO  art)  P Nicho0a7-1V11 
1-4  WHia  MaLea.  VI  Seaham  Rwrtartr.  W-1  KnL 


kP  McCoy 


3.00  CANADA  LMWCHAMPHN  HAMNCAP  CHASE 

1 FP-3224  AHMELOT  (83)  P Boaw  VIVID  

2 2P-P421  iaACKBLOCH(1C)(CIDJJafleraonlV11-3 

S UPTOSV  SPUMY  (1023(0)  JJbo»tb  1V1V11 

4 POP-031  BBORQE  ASHFORD  Q 3)  (CD)  KMargwiVIVT 

64  lAflta  BtaanL  7-4  Georoe  ArttonL  VI  Andtoiol 


3^>0  CANADA  UR  PBSKN  CLANUND  HURDLE  Xn  41 11  Oyd.  CXJHT 


4D3»A2  ABTMUAH  R.YBK1S)  (C)  0 Pradramou  7-TVT3 

m-P*  NOHTW3MI HAITOH  ft)  (C)  W Clay  H0-I3  

OUV0D3  BtVAW  BOOK  (DU  Itagher  V1V13 
Ml n-  SHOKSY  TRACK  (1B1)  lira  JConmyiVW-11 

34UE4-2  HHPBIY  MAX  (5)  m R JaOH  12-1V10 

Off-  ALWAYS  <1EEE1HH|47B)  J Ibiltal  V1VB  - 


_HrACm(7) 


-APMaCsy 


00-  AHOnKHOMETO  WXTE(128)  H taeonero  5-10-7 
, B-lHra's  Beet  IMSUppeiyUBi.  VI  Ner«wniKabon.7-8AM)BumFlyBrI  W-i  Sinotoy  Tran. 
25-1  Almya  Qraancr.  7 naan 


4JBO  «HBUHAHCESa>mCEB  HOWCS  HWffllK  »■  1 10yd.  C8.T9* 

t co-ail  ORDOOMOR (38) (CO) U Ueagher 7-1 VB API 

8 OWPlI-fi  AISANCS  A OAME  (IS)  Mae  J Bow  9-11-0 
S OB  CROWN  IVORY  (11)  PRlttMns  VIVO 

4 till-  CHU0E  HUE  (B4*)  H ManBM  7-1V0 

2-5  Ordoo  lira.  Vi  Cram  hrory.7-1  Airange  A Game.  W-1  Cndea  Rae. 


4*30  ARTHUR  ANDERSON  BHLLMQ  HUHHZ  2n  Ct|089 

26-0312  HHIIMMIIfS)  (BP)  U Btafiry  V11-8 

OVODO  BOOST  (98)  IHaNMacaaley  VIM 


>(S) 


4 0001081  WALK  (13)  SCbmptoo  VKW 
PP  PLASHHaaiABREmHUanaera  VIM  -. 


6-3043  HHmnOIA  FAT3  (9)  Ut»  M tortand  V10-9 

2P-  THUMBLE  (1 18)  Urt  N Macataay  VW-9 

BOSS  cum  JL  Hums  4-1V4  

0BV  aaiAND  (388)  □ Hove  VVM 

OV  8UHOR  VR1A  (388)  J HaOdflOl  VW-4 


-OajLyota 

JLPMaOay 


ilVdinaUoa.Vi  Mbmeoia  Fatt.3-8  Sfcnand.  5-1  Traad*LV1  Book.  7-1  CtndWnh  WaB-  9 


5X10  CANADA UFHA5SORAMCE: HANDICAP HUmU Srt4f1  lOfda  GamM 
31341V  TRUHPCT  (380  (C)J  O’Shea  7-1VW 


20215-1  mYAAaRCUB{B)OD>pHhnr-1V0 
DD52F-F  PHORnER  FUBHT  (79}  MW  L Hdltafl  V1V3 
DU6-21  V0DI  LIBIA  QT)  (D)  D Artadmot  VI V0 
1RB2V  TH.  ■ TKOH  (IBS)  (D)  Wea  C (tame  V164 
EwraRayaJCtaa*  V41«Mbioa*.  VI  7aJEThon.  VI  DuwpaL  »-i  Pmnltar  HiBbLS. 


Results 


GOODWOOD 

. .k  n.k  1.  FKCMCH  HY,  P CArtjeny 
ci  90  C DO  E2I.7U  Oujl  F K 

cm  to  csf  c=  y.'jgg.8*^  p 

» *n  (im  if):  1,  KAIFW  MO****.  Mr  n 


Thormon  (19-2):  *.  *brrf.  imp. 

s,  — -aaJrl  TTi (7-1).  IV- • lew  l - - - - - 

Governor.  12  ran.  6.  i 

Cfi.40:  n ^ 0EO.  CBJO.  Duel  R EHL51L 

TOO- C148J0.  CSF  Trte|«:^M1- 

XJLO  t«Di  1.  FABMHWLJL  00Y  IffHC  < 

eSErSSr- Sms™,  ci.m.  no  jo.  cmj 

F C3.BO  Tr to:  C 104. 10  CSF:  E11JS.  Nft 
Peut.  DanMuee. 


CEEatEB 

1 CONVMlINTARYj  1 

L 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

iffULl  RESULTS  FOR  ABOVE 

209 

210 


206 

207 

208 

209 

210 


*M  <71*  1,  NB3  CAMELLIA.  G Outteld 
(1 VII  law);  8,  remaada  (10-17.  B,  VUov 
(4-1).  6 ran.  B,  art  hd.  (M  Pre96oQ  Tote- 
StD;  Cl  80.  E8JHL  Dual  F:  CBjOO.  CSF:  E&3B 
«JK>  (loOil  .S1CY  DOaoC.  U Henry  [12-ik 
a.  Piarmf  HtaaBaa  (7- if;  3,  Sun. 
Rali.nfT  n - ■“irVrffff— ~r  — “if 
11 L (M  Tompkins)  Tots:  Cl 6.10;  E4.40.  E2.40. 
E2J0.  Dual  F:  057  BO.  Trio:  CS&BC.  CSF; 
C89.il . Trteast  £607X7. 

ClOrtai  tf)c1,COMEPIcaO(n,  JQulnn 
(1V4  Iw);  X,  HaM  Par  Batay*  (S-IL  B, 
Wo«iil0»Mifc  (10-1).  7 ran.  a 3K  (L  CottaH) 
Tort-  E3JJ0;  £1.60. 020.  Dual  F;  EKL20.  CSF- 
£1&3& 

430(07)11.  REFSKtaNDUNL  Paul  Erttarry 
(9-4  law);  2.  On  8m  Dram  120- n.  3, 
Hoyi.aay  (VI).  19  ran.  7.  UL  (Q  Uw»]  T: 
E2.7CP.  £1  £1L80.  £2X0.  OF-  £134.50.  Trio. 

£152X0.  CSF'  tMJBt.  NR  Incrtlme. 
JACKPOT*  C7.tOB.30.  E9.Q1Q.5B  carried 
over  to  NewcptadPtotray. 
PLAGBPOTlOna). 

OUADPOnEllXC. 

NOTTINGHAM 

loo  (la  If  211yd*):  1.  SHARP  QA- 
■*«"«*  R CocnraM  |1V1|;  3,  OMUwry 
133-1 1 3,  RhDm  Cowgirl  (11-11;  4. 
AaSm  JwktaB  iti-11  Vi  few  vrilurwn 
Clasve  23ran.Mi.nd  26  iB  Smart)  Tan. 
ria.m  £430.  QUO.  £2.*»  £4  10  Dual  F 


£355.90.  Trior  Not  wan.  CSPr.£405XB.  Trt- 
east  £*77891. 

■JBO  |Bt}>1.  BRANDON  JACK,  R Coeft- 
” 8.  CambrtdW  BMI  (7-4  tav);  A, 


rane  (9-2);  X,  _ ..  . 

KaNnwak  (3-1  J.  10  ran.  X.  ZL  (I  BaUng) 
Tots;  £5X0- £tXaE1J50.  £7X0- Dual  F:£&S0L 
TrteEimCGRCWJM.NFtRWngaioty. 
34W  (BQl  1,  LOUGH  ERHM,  R HUIS  (S-2 
tHv£  8.  KUm  ted  [1 VI):  3,  Par  Tba 
Praueet  no-1).  V4  ran.  1.  K.  (C  Wad)  Totar. 
£5.70:  £2.10.  C4JO.  E&7Q.  Dual  F:  £29X0. 
Trio-  £27940.  CSF:  CS1.33.  TNcaat  £44527. 
NR;  Lalrtunp. 

uo  Clio  B4yda>  i,  iCAYvn.  a Clark 
0-1  Ml  BnnoraM  (7 -3):  3.  ItaiM 

(9-2)  VI  B-tov  Pater  Norter.  6 ran.  Ml  lX. 
(C  Harwood)  Tom  ELtft  £1^0,  £2X0  Dual 
F.  cam  CSF:  C9G5.  NR:  Yamuna. 

4JDO  (in  B4yrta»  1,  IIAPLM  BAY,  S 
FauSnar  (4-1  (Maw):  8.  Ctuallua  Inp 
(9-l|;  3.  Dead  Oa*  Oanrtrt  116-1).  4-1 
viw  Racing  Branda  U ran.  2.  HS.  (A 
Bailey)  ToM  0.10  £2X0  £3X0.  £4.40  Dual 
F:C3V*tt  THo:£22t.10.CSF  C4imTHcaat 
£9O0X9l  Ntt  Bmmpaon'e  Pride. 

4J3D  (im  Of*  1,  SPA  LANE,  R HavPn 
(9-1):  Z,  CtaBdrao'a  DmIh  (VI  Iwl: 
Inn  At  Thu  Top  11 VI)  11  ran.  IX.  IK  (P 
UAkin;  T«a-  mm  £250  d 00.  E2JO  Oual 
F:  £16  00  T,w  CBS-20-  CSF  fiM-ML  HR: 

Kmired  erecting. 

IT,  ESaiO  QUADPOT:£1l.ia 


KEDCAR 

2.10  {Bf)  1.  ABSTOWN  QUEEN.  L Cher- 
nock  (7-S):  8, Tam  M Data  ( 1 Vi):  3,  HyaMc 
aralaiiS-8L»-4  lav Baffiburgn  Boy-4  ran. 
HA  nk.  0>  Evans)  T:  C3.10.  DF:  £13.00  CSF: 
C24.37.  Mt  A Bresza.  Hadiaon  Welcome. 
8^(1n>1.IOI«O**ACAPH00Y.Wftyan 
(2-1  lav);  8,  Fatryloy  (11-2).  X Ptaa 
Mdoa  ted  (6-1).  B ran.  2 ah  nd.  |H  Cecil) 

Tone £2.00: £1X0. £2 ID. £1X0. Dual F £7.40 
CSF:  £1270.  TriCHfit  £51 24. 

3.10  Clm  «k  1,  WCHtFLYIMG,  J Tate 
(2-1);  2.  WBoygiadura  (3-1).  3,  AaAae 
Ftywr  (20-11.  10-u  lav  Ulster  Aspectr.  4 
ran.  NIL  A IQ  Moor*)  Tote  £3.60.  Duel  F; 
£S.iaCSF:£7m 

3*0  (TfRI,  DARYABAB,  J D Smith  (7-11; 
X,  KIdb  RBI  (8-1);  3,  Can*  Vta-ggata 
(1D-TL  8-4  lav  Halmanorrar.  1 1 ran.  X.  18.  (T 
NaugMon)  Tote  £6.60.  £220.  £1X0.  Cfl.HL 
Dual  F:  £25  00.  Trioc  £104.60  CSF:  £63X4. 
Tncaac  £54033. 

4.10(tm  1f»  1.  RBHOO  HAL  BATAL,  K 

Fallon  (8-11  tev);  2,  POD  Tate  (1V3):  3, 
Ctaaado  Dana  (T4-i).  6 ran.  255.  X (M 
Stouts)  Tote  Cixa  £1.40.  £1X0.  . Dual  F: 
£2.00.  CSF:  £282 

4*Q(1m  3lta  1,  CDUIHISTAR,  J DSmnh 
15-2  |Mav).  a,  Tatra  Dmnr  (VZivhryr. 
3,  Abmtiteam  (11-4)  5 reft.  1. 4.  (B  Wits) 
T £3.00;  £130,  £4  10.  DF  £4.70.  CSF.  £8.90 
PtACSPOTk  C4S0E0  OUADPOTl  £9&0fL 


• Jockeys  Tony  Procter  and  Darren  (TSul- 
Uven  are  both  in  a arable  condi Bon  In  hospi- 
tal Mlouring  a rood  aoddanl  on  Friday  vriten 
they  were  travetUng  irom  O'Gunnran'e 
home  bi  Bognor  Retfe  to  vWi  his  mother  In 
Woodloni,  Eases.  Procter  underwent  sur- 
gery tor  Internal  ln|urles  while  O'Sullivan 
broke  e csQarttone  end  aieo  Buttered  knee 
damage.  tFSutiivan  was  driving  the  car. 
wnkti  went  on  the  A24  near  Horsham  in 
Sussea  and  etruck  a signpost  stanchion. 
Procter,  who  was  asleep  at  the  time,  had  to 
be  cut  out  ot  the  wreckage 

• Redcar's  decision  to  lower  the  admis- 
sion lee  - in  all  enclosures  apart  bean  me 
members’  - to  £4  lor  adults  and  £2  tor 
children  proved  tugnly  popular.  A crowd  cl 
about  2000- roughly  the  same  figure  as  the 
corresponding  nature  lest  yoar  - thronged 
too  course  despite  the  tow-key  nature  of  the 
racing. 

• Maple  Bay.  well  ridden  by  Qavln  Faulk- 
ner, returned  to  winning  ways  in  the  Capi- 
tals Dwebrad*  Handicap  at  Nottingham 
yeetofday  whan  beating  Chariton  Imp  by 
two  lengths  Attar  talcing  command  entering 
the  Anal  furlong.  Trained  by  Alan  Bailey. 
Maple  Bay  has  now  won  ewM  race*  tola 
season.  Including  seven  handicaps.  Roy 
Matthews  ttw  owner,  nas  tua  sightsaw  on 
die  20di  century  record  of  nine  handicap 
wins. 


Rugby  Union 

Second  Test:  S Africa  26,  N Zealand  33 

All  Blacks 
the  best  yet 


Ian  Borthwick  in  Pretoria 


FIFTEEN-MAN  rugby 
is  one  of  the  great  cli- 
ches of  the  game  but 
after  New  Zealand’s 
historic  win  on  Saturday  the 
tired  old  expression  has  taken 
on  a new  meaning.  In  beating 
the  Springboks  and  thus  seal- 
ing their  first  series  victory 
in  South  Africa,  the  All 
Blacks  provided  the  planet 
with  a glimpse  of  the  rugby  of 
the  future.  They  cannot  claim 
the  title  of  world  champions 
again  until  1999  but  these  All 
Blacks  dearly  deserve  the 
honour  of  world-beaters  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  best  team 
ever  to  leave  New  Zealand's 
shores. 

The  key  to  their  superiority 
is  the  quality  of  their  support 
play  and  the  astounding  ball 
handling  and  passing  skills 
from  full-back  to  tight-head 
prop.  The  precision  of  their 
passing,  and  their  incompara- 
ble ability  to  eliminate  hand- 
ling errors,  increases  their  at- 
tacking potential  dramatic- 
ally and  has  added  a new  di- 
mension to  the  game. 

This  was  never  better  dem- 
onstrated than  in  Jeff  Wil- 
son’s first  try  when,  after  the 
scrum-half  Justin  Marshall 
broke  30  metres  upfield.  the 
Immediate  support  came  from 
the  two  lock  forwards,  steam- 
ing up  on  the  outside.  Two 
perfectly  executed  passes 
from  Robin  Brooke,  then  lan 
Jones,  and  Wilson  flashed 
over  in  the  comer. 


But  surely  New  Zealand's 
best  example  of  all-round 
skill,  and  at  a prototype  of 
rugby  players  of  the  future, 
must  be  the  outstanding  No.  8 
7. i naan  Brooke.  He  sewed  a 
classic  No.  8’s  try  in  the  first 
half,  going  over  unopposed 
from  a scrum  five  yards  out 
then  in  the  same  way  as  he 
had  crucified  England  in  the 
World  Cup  semi-final,  he 
dropped  a goal  from  35  metres 
with  full-time  up  on  the  clock. 
No  other  forward  in  interna- 
tional rugby  would  have 
dared  attempt  it  but  Brooke 
has  such  accomplished  all- 
round skills  that  his  kick 
sailed  elegantly  over. 

The  only  sour  note  of  the 
day  came  when  the  Springbok 
management  complained 
over  a stiff-arm  tackle  by  New 
Zealand’s  Sean  Fitzpatrick  on 
the  opposing  captain  Gary 
Teichmann.  But  the  South 
Africans  will  not  be  citing 
Fitzpatrick.  “That  would  ap- 
pear to  be  sour  grapes,”  said 
Mome  du  Plessis.  South  Afri- 
ca's manager. 

BCOnSMb  Sooth  AMcaaTriaMStrytkim. 
Kiugar.  Van  dor  Waafiuizan.  Cuiwaiiluw 
siranrtr  F—tara  Sronaky  3 Mora 
Tool  an  da  TriMi  Wilaon  2.  Z Brooks. 
Convaralonat  Culhana  3.  Faiahtaw 
Cuttiano.  Pr Baton  2 Drop  poali  Brook* 
SOUTH  AIKICAi  A JoutwrL  J Snarl.  A 
Snymon,  D van  Scftaliwyfc-  P Hendricks,  J 
Stranaky.  J van  dor  Waatouban;  O du 
Hand!  H Tromo  g Dalton.  Kknln).  M 
Hurler.  H Slrydom  (K  Wiese.  19l.  M 
Andre  wa.  R Kruger.  A Van  far  G 
T nic  run  arm  (capt). 

NEW  XBAIAMPt  C Cullan:  J Wilson.  F 
Dunce.  W Llitle.  C Oenomo;  S Cuthano  (J 
Preston.  61).  J Marshall;  C Dowd.  S 
Fitzpatrick  leapt),  0 Brown.  R Brooke.  I 
Junto  (B  Larsen.  73).  M Jones.  J Kionfeld 
IA  Blowers.  73).  2 Brooke. 

D Mans  (France) 


International:  Wales  31,  Barbarians  10 

Anxious  Wales 
accentuate 
the  negative 


Robert  Armstrong 
in  Cardiff 


»H  rugby's  fever- 

isb  attempts  to  sell  it- 

self  to  a sceptical, 

pennywise  public  were  not 
helped  by  an  anxiety-ridden 
win  against  the  Barbarians 
that  underlined  a persistent 
poverty  of  tactics.  A crowd  of 
only  19,000  turned  up  for  what 
the  Welsh  Rugby  Union  desig- 
nated a full  international, 
placing  an  embarrassing 
question  mark  over  its  deci- 
sion to  award  caps  for,  effec- 
tively, a pre-season  work-out. 

The  Wales  captain  Jona- 
than Humphreys  com- 
pounded the  prevailing  air  of 
unreality  by  insisting  after- 
wards that  this  low-key  affair 
“had  all  the  intensity  of  a 
Five  Nations  match,  very  fast 
and  physical".  Frantic  was 
more  like  it.  Wales's  efforts 
were  marked  by  desperation 
rather  than  intensity. 

Development  at  senior  level 
cannot  come  a moment  too 
soon.  The  Wales  management 
have  made  it  their  policy  to 
give  youth  its  bead,  yet  there 
was  precious  little  evidence 
that  lasting  lessons  have  been 
learned  from  their  unsuccess- 
ful Australian  tour  in  May 
and  June.  Far  from  seeking  to 
expand  the  game  whenever 
they  came  under  pressure,  as 
the  Wallabies  tend  to  do, 
Wales  decided  to  take  on  the 
Barbarians  up  front  and  fo- 
cused their  efforts  on  merely 
“getting  a result". 

Like  England.  Wales  are 
hoping  to  set  up  annual  Tests 
against  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  whom  they  play  this 
autumn,  but  regular  fixtures 
against  quality  opposition 
Drill  be  meaningful  only  if  the 
Welsh  foster  the  dynamic,  in- 
teractive football  seen  in  the 
southern  hemisphere's  Tri- 
Nations  series  this  summer. 

Kevin  Bowring,  the  Wales 
coach,  put  a brave  face  on  a 
performance  that  revealed 
familiar  weaknesses  without 
hinting  at  genuine  long-term 
solutions.  He  said:  "It  was 
pleasing  to  win  and  to  score 
five  tries  but  there  was  disap- 
pointment in  the  dressing- 
room  because  tbe  players 
know  they  could  have  soared 
twice  as  many  tries.  We  have 
to  become  more  penetrative 
and  far  more  ruthless  in 
possession." 

Tbe  young  flankers  Kings- 
ley Jones  and  Martyn  Wil- 
liams both  showed  fiery  com- 
mitment in  their  first 
international  but  a number  of 
the  backs  looked  bereft  of  cre- 
ative ideas.  Neil  Jenkins  at 
fly-half  all  too  rarely  offered 
his  three-quarters  positive  op- 


tions; Leigh  Davies,  last  sea- 
son's impressive  find,  was 
more  shadow  than  substance; 
and  Ieuan  Evans,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  was  reduced 
to  anonymity  for  long 
periods. 

In  the  second  half  Derwyn 
Jones,  the  6ft  10m  CardifFlock, 
received  ironic  cheers  from  a 
section  of  the  crowd  when  he 
was  replaced  by  Swansea’s 
Paul  Arnold.  That  unpleasant 
incident  not  only  indicated  dis- 
approval of  Janes's  lacklustre 
contribution  but  also  exposed 
tbe  widening  chasm  between 
professional  players  and  spec- 
tators whose  threshold  of  toler- 
ance haw  diminished  dramati- 
cally since  the  promise  of  last 
winter. 

As  for  the  Barbarians,  they 
m.iintalnpri  the*1*  ^terprifftng 
policy  of  bringing  rising 
French  stars  before  the  Brit- 
ish public.  David  Arrieta,  the 
Biarritz  full-back,  showed  he 
is  an  exciting  chib  successor 
to  Serge  Blanco,  and  tbe  cen- 
tres Richard  Dourthe  and  Ste- 
phane  Glas  suggested  they 
can  be  skilful,  incisive  run- 
ners given  half  a chance. 
David  Corkery,  the  Ireland 
flanker,  who  has  been  swiftly 
dubbed  Madman  by  his  Bris- 
tol team-mates,  was  a power- 
ful presence  in  the  loose. 

Indeed  the  Barbarians,  who 
trailed  12-5  throughout  the 
third  quarter,  broke  from  de- 
fence with  enough  style  to 
promise  another  victory  after 
their  triumphs  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  the  first  half 
Arran  Pene,  the  Kiwi  No.  8, 
plundered  a dose-range  try. 
which  was  sandwiched  be- 
tween scores  by  Nigel  Davies 
and  Wayne  Proctor,  but  sub- 
sequently the  invitation 
side's  counter-attacks  were 
frustrated  by  frenzied  cover 
defence. 

In  the  final  quarter  Cor- 
kery's  bullish  touchdown 
came  too  late  to  upset  the 
hosts,  who  had  established  a 
comfortable  cushion  of  points 
with  further  tries  by  Hum- 
phreys, Nigel  Davies  and  Rob- 
ert Howley.  It  was  a pity  it  all 
resembled  rugby  by  numbers. 

WalMB  THoto  N Dovtoa  2. 
Humpnroya.  Hawley. 
Jenkins  3.  ~ 


Pi dc lor. 
Conwrchi 


Titan  Pena.  Corkary. 

HMUBBr  W Proctor  (UmnaUl};  I Bran. 
(LtanolU).  L CMOS  (Cardiff).  N Bwtaa 
OJanollli  j Hun,  Carom.  77 nan),  a 
Tbom»«  (Bridgend):  M Jonklno 
(Pontypridd),  R Howloy  (Cara ill):  C 
Loader  (Swansea).  J Hamphroy, 
(Cardin,  caps).  J tamos  (Heart).  Bean 
Llewelyn  (Harlequins).  D looeo  (Cardiff; 
P Arnold.  Swansea.  70).  K Jooao  (Ebtw 
Valet,  m WIIHmma  (Pontypridd),  % 
WHHoooo  (Heart). 

BARHAMAMBr  D Arrioto  (BltoTtta);  A 
Bece  (Mans).  S Otoo  (France).  R Daortho 
(Franca).  H Walter  (Wales):  P ttewraii 
(Australia).  A PSehot  (ArgonUna);  A Watt 
J Hay  (bull  Scotland).  R S dm  (Canada). 
R MeCalt  (Australia).  O Sima 
(Otoucaster).  HOaoana  (Mono;  R CoNol 
Wales.  29).  D Corkory  (Iralanen.  A pm 
(New  Zealand,  capt). 

J Renting  (Scotland). 


Tigers  face  French  test  in  final 


Leicester  win  play 
Agen  today  In  the  final 
of  the  International  Chal- 
lenge Cup  at  Welford  Road 
after  both  sides  enjoyed 
overwhelming  semi-final 
victories  yesterday.  Leices- 
ter beat  Boronghmnir 
72-33  and  Cardiff  went 
down  64-14  to  the  French. 

Steve  Hackney  claimed  a 
hat-trick  of  tries  for  Leices- 


ter, the  summer  aigninp 
Rob  Liley  (Sale)  and  Craig 
Joiner  (Melrose)  also 
scored  and  the  Tigers'  back- 
row  forwards  Lewis  Moody 
and  Ben  Pain  each  enjoyed 
two  debut  tries. 

Agen  ran  in  10  tries 
against  Cardiff  who,  al- 
though without  several 
first-choice  players,  fielded 
10  Wales  internationals. 
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Winning  trio ...  the  American  Charles  Burnett  in  (top)  wins  the  European  Class  n Powerbpating  Championship  off  Cowes,  Italy’s  Andrea  Fenigato  taktwt  the  Swiss  Grand  Prtx  and  Louise  Savage  of  Australia  wins  Paralympic  gold 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 
Aston  VHla--  m2  PcrfayCn  WlO 

jo^nrmlS 
>:/irtjon -7 

Aalon  VBU  Oakes.  CurctC  (Nolwn  .9), 
Mjunion.  Saute  sale.  Wrlghl.  Ehlogu 
Tj*n»o«i.  T4jli»f.D'4pm.^or*etJ0«tlJll1  14) 
Jplrnon  Suta  inol  1»1I  Mc&cOu  StlmKa 
n.ufiri 

Darin  Csmlf  HouK  Ho-en  (Van  Dor  Loan 
171  c PcmHI.D  PwwH  Paita*.  30mjc.  Ccully. 
Fi.rm  Laurven  Asanmlc.  Willem*  (Simiwjn 
*)i  v in  Dor  l*ian  njibbiaari  tel  Subs  (nor 
irindi.  Carslry.  Taylor 

RahlH  P E .kuo  iPodhllll 
Onb»_H>2  Covanlry (0)0 

L<-bJ ei»r»  Ait25QW 

VlUIV  Ti 

Ctaabot  Klurine.  Petrnscu.  LotkMiil.  Clarke. 
Urn  a iMinto  til  Vialll.  Hughes.  Waa.  D( 
M.irtro  johnsen  Moms  iBurtay  J01  Sub*(nM 

usn-Ji  Du  berry  Hilcno-V*.  NkcMlrt 

Comrtry  City  Ogrtzovic.  Slww,  Burrows. 
Daiui  Jess  tWillums  701.  McAHratar  Dublin, 
ijuko  Trtt*/'.  Vtneun  iDuorn  7®.  Oomm. 
SoC1'. incensed.  Borrourt.  SlraChfln. Run.  ^ 
nofaroap  SCamou  iUt«atorl 

Loicoatar — (0)0  Araenal Ml£ 

»Trm-«rO  anrgkrimp  77  (pool 

UMglttM 

Lolcootor  City  hotter  Gravsorx  WtilBow 
;Pjrker  75]  Waits.  Waish.  Prior  Izzat  LMIW. 
Td.lor  Clnridio  Hmkev  VibB  inert  uvKJl 
Poole  Railing.  Rabins.  Lawrence. 

ArcoBi  SMmjn.  Ofwn  UfinWttoum.  BouM 
Wdrwjn.  Beigtume  [Miner  83.  Untghan. 
rnoi  Parlour  Martwn  (Wrigfu  88).  “Wow 
bubsinol  used)  Koklrr.  Pooo.  LUkic 
(tafanwOPBitw  (Warwick] 

Liverpool — (0)0  Sumtortand ilM 

Ut  40.503 

Uvorpool  Jonwa.  UcAiaar.  WrlgW.  Maam 
Baba.  Biaritebve.  McManaman.  Barnoa. 
Thomas.  CdWincre.  RMtr  SUM  tnoi  used) 

Warner  Ruddock  Carraghor.  Jonoi. 

Thompson. 

Sutdariand  Cohm.  KutPcM.  Scott.  Brocmrall. 

Bjii.  urt.ilki  'jrdy.  Ord.  Stewart.  Agnew 
i Bridges  9bl.  Quina  Subs  inert  used):  Russoll. 
Hall.  AJsun  Perez 
Retarm  M J Boovnnam  (Looe) 

Han  Uld <1)3  Btorirtaao Mill 

Cruyti  3ft  Wartiural34 

Scbliiseiri)  BoWnonSI 

Air  S4.),‘a 

Han  UK  SctimdcOol.  Irwtn.  May  iSotaftJanr 
841  P^Uator.  Cam  ora  Bockham.  Giggs.  P 
NoviUe  |G  Norllla  32}.  MeCUr.  Crvytt. 
Johnson  3uM  >not  ulMI'  Pobaraky.  Van  Dor 
Gouw  Scholas 

Black  born:  flowers.  Colo  man.  Konna. 
Ghorwood.  Hendry  Riplny.  Galkichm  (Ferrton 

901.  Bo (v non  Berg.  Dons.  Warnws  iPearco 
871  Subs  i not  modi'  Ciiveti.  Maiker  Croft. 
Reterooi  5 W Dunn  iBrtslofl , 


NookubbUo—  Dll  Staff  Wod (i|2 

Shearer  13 1 ueni  Atherton  15 

Alt  36.482  Whitdngham  80 

HomuuMe  Untied  Srnicek.  Watson.  Elliott. 
Hoeev  Albert.  Bally.  Lee  iClalV  77).  Glrrta. 
Aaiailla  iGUUmspIc  M Sheamrr.  Perdlnund. 
Subs  (rat  uaod)  Peecock  Beardsley.  thPop 
StnfflaM  Wodnooday  Praaensan  Amorron. 
Mol  an  Prmwldgo  Wollar.  CoMs  (Hyde  70). 
Slelanovir.  Collins.  Blinker.  Whin)  rig  ham. 
Hunwluey*  (Truattun  8t|.  Subs  (not  used) 
Nlcol  Conal'loon  Clarke 
Hufteeo  P Jones  (LoughborougM. 

Nolbn  Forest  (Oil  HMffl— hm  |Q)< 

Pearce  66  JunmiM48 

Air  24.705 

HolUngbatn  Pornit  Cross  Icy.  Pearce, 
Cooper.  Sart-WIIIUms.  Saunders.  CampbeH. 
Sidrte.  VVoaa  Jurtjn  Alkm  (Roy  741,  Holland 
Subs  I no)  used).  Cheffle.  Gemmlll  Fents. 
klcGregor 

HUdloibrough  Miller.  Cot,  Vickers.  Poaraon. 
Emerson.  Barmby.  Uustoe.  Juiwbo.  Rauanelli. 
Fleming  Whelan  Subs  inol  used)  Walsh. 
Mooro.  Hendrle.  Hkjned.  Branco. 

Roferoo  M A Riley  I Leeds! 

Tottenham—  iOO  liVartnai  |0)Q 

AIT  27.096 

Tottenham  Hotspur  Walker.  Edinburgh. 
Howells.  Cnldertiiyod.  Fot.  Shoilngham. 
Armstrong  (RooenfhaJ  301.  Wilson.  Campbon 
S>ntcn  Dorcell  Subs  (not  usodl.  Hethercott 
McMahon.  Kersiake.  Baanbon. 

Evert  on  Southall.  Barron,  Hlnchcllho. 
thti-.erth.  Sru or)  iRuteout  7®.  Ferguson. 
Speed  Grom.  Kjnchelihls.  PaiMnson.  snort. 
Subs  Ira)  tudd)  Bnncti.  HoWper.  Ebbrvn 

Qorr  ird 

HoTvroo  L F Dines  (Mosslay.  Lancs). 

Waal  Ham — 1012  SocrthnrtPtn 11)1 

MuyieiTJ  Heaney  IP 

Oici-.aiipeni  Alt  21 727 

Wail  Mam  Unltad  Ulllotke.  Dices, 
'■vuiiamson.  Riepor  iRaOuocHu  3^.  Futto. 
B.'*l»  Lor 3 rides  iDumikoscil  83),  Slater 
iBre>dun  771.  Bowen.  Hughes.  0111c.  Sum  Inc* 
uwell.  Lampoi  l Maulono 
Soidumpton  Beasam.  Dodd.  Moglllon  Le 
tltlln.  SMppnrley  (Potter  681.  Maddiaon 

iBeruu  S7|.  Heaney  iWalson  83.  Churtton. 
rteie-on.  Oakley.  Dryden  Subs  Inal  used) 
Basham  Moos 

Muss  D EWam  / iHartow  on  the  Hill) 

P W 0 L F A PBS 

Short  Wod  .330062  fl 

CfMkaoa 3 3 10  3 0 7 

AaPMial  3 3 0 1 4 2 • 

Aston  Via  3 2 0 1 4 2a 

MamUtd  .. 


Evovton  3 1 

Tottenham 3 1 

Itottm  Forest.  . ..  3 1 

West  Him.  ...  3 t 

Leloaeler  . . 3 1 

NowcasUo  ..  3 1 

Hkddtnfananph  . 3 0 
Ooahy  . J 0 


Blackburn 


3 3 0 1 4 3 8 
3 2 0 1 4 2 a 
3 1 3 0 7 4 B 
3 1 3 0 4 1 S 
3 1 3 0 5 3 9 
3 1 2 0 4 3 S 
3 1 2 0 3 1 S 
3 1115  5 4 
3 1113  4 4 
3 1112  3 4 
3 10  3 3 4 a 
3 0 2 1 4 5 3 
J 0 2 1 4 6 9 

2 0 1 1 3 5 1 

3 0 1 2 3 4 1 
3 0 1 3 2 5 1 
10  12  16  1 
2 0 0 2 0 5 O 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Dhrisioii 

Barnsley n)3  Hnddenfleid_  (ljl 

WUUnaonSS  Mwrtsan44 

Redleem  73  Alt  9,787 

Marcello  78 

Rmualajp  Watson.  Eadon  Appleby.  Bosandc 
IShertdan  62)  Daws.  Do  Ztaav.  Uaidede. 
Rodkum.  Wilkinson  Lidded.  Thumpson.  Subs 
[not  used)  Moans.  Rogm. 

Haddorofleldi  Francis.  Jenkins  Cowsn. 
Bullock.  Morrison,  Gray.  Simon  (Collins  321. 
Uakel  i Reid  77).  Stewart.  Payton  Edwards 
(Dalian  77) 

Referee  <1  Slngn  (Wolverhampton) 

Bolton 1 1)3  Norwich 10)1 

Blake 27.  77  EodieBS 

Johansen  46  Alb  13£07 

Bolton  Waadatera  Branagoa  Green  (Burnell 
61).  Phillips.  Frandsan.  Taggart  Falrdough. 
Johansen.  Lee.  Biako  McOlday.  Thompson 
Subs  (not  usodl  Ward.  Taylor. 

Horn) eh  city  Gunn.  Mills.  Newman  Eaoto. 
Pension.  Crock.  Adams.  Fleck  (Mlrsnyl  78). 
MiHigBn.  Johnson.  OTMII  Bubo  mol  utedi' 
Bradshaw.  Marshall. 

Reform  T He  Hbron  INswmi  AycUOo). 

Charlton (0)1  WM  11)1 

Leobum70  Taytorll 

AtcS.642 

Chortom  AMoOc  Salmon.  Berness,  Swart. 
Janet],  Rufus,  Balmer.  Newton.  LodCurn 
RcCiinaon.  Whyte.  Mommar  |0  Connell  88) 
Subs  [not  used).  Brown.  Allen 
Wool  Bromlcb  Albion  Spink.  Holmes. 
Nicholson.  Sneekas.  Burgess.  Raven. 
Hamilton.  Gilbert  iCunnlngton  601.  Taylor.  Hunt 
l Donovan  73).  Groves.  Sub  (not  usodl:  Mmdon 
Refeme  u C Bailey  ilmplngton) 

CPatooo [1)8  Otdhsvn (0)1 

Kopkin  II.  23  McCarthy  57 

Oyer  44  Alt  12.622 

Crystal  Mm  Day.  Edwortfiy.  MuscaL 
Roberts  TutVe.  Hopkin.  Pitcher  (Quinn  861. 
Boioil.  Froodman  (Houghton  751.  Dyer,  veart 
INdoh<7> 

Otdtm  AtMobe  Hollwom.  Halle.  Serrsnt 
Hour/.  Fleming.  Hadmond.  Morrow  (Beroalord 
45|.  Richardson.  McCarthy.  Bartow  (Pemberton 
461.  Rickers  Sub  I not  used)- Banger 
Referee  M j Brand  wood  (Uchfleid) 

Ipmkoti |Q6  Dtsdhg ih2 

vaugnan  I J.  69  Kogan  SB 

Sodgley  45(pon)  HumerfC 

Toricoo  72  AK9.7B7 

ScowcnjfiBr 

Ipswlcb  Town  Wrtght  StockumlL  Tartcco. 
Thomirn.  Sodgiey.  Williams.  Sonner. 
Vdugrvsn  MaHhe.  Marshall  {Scourcrall  75i 
S4asoniPelta58).  SublnoiiKod):  Gragtry 
Heeding  Mihaylov.  Booty.  Bodln  IGiflies  S3) 
Bernal.  Hunter.  Wdowczyk.  Partdraon.  Caskey 
IMeaJUsr  771.  Ouinn.  Nogan  (Loves  84). 
Gooding 

Bofsrwo  M Fletcher  (Warteyl. 

P W D L F A PI# 

Batten 3 2 1 0 5 2 7 

Bamako*  2 2 0 0 S 2 B 

Watvcrtmpton  3 2 0 0 4 1 • 

OPR 3 2 0 0 4 2 B 

Malm... 2 2 0 0 4 2 • 

Bfandngham ...  2 ) 1 0 5 4 4 

Tranmora. 2110434 

OrttontUU- 2 10  16  2 3 

Ipswich 2 I 0 1 9 3 • 

10  13  2 3 


Bradford  


Crystal  Palaco ...  2 10  13  2 3 

Huddersfield 2 10  13  3 3 

Horaaleh 2 1 0 1 3 3 B 

Reading  2 10  13  6 3 

Haw  City  3 1 0 2 2 3 3 

PorIValo 2 0 2 0 2 2 * 

SbuffUtd . . ...  2 0 1 1 4 5 1 

WastBron.  2 0 1 1 2 3 1 

Charlton.  2 0 1113  1 

Swindon 2 0 1113  1 

aoulhond 2 0 1110  1 

Brhnaby 2 0 0 2 3 6 O 

OWtnwn . 2 0 0 2 2 5 O 

Portsmouth 2 0 0 2 2 5 0 

Oxford— _ i3|B  Southend ifltO 

Beauchamp  21.  *5  AIT  6.382 

Jemsan37  51 
Rush  65 

Orton!  United  WhHahoad.  Rabtnsoa  M.  Ford. 
Scmoi.  Elliott.  GikJirlsL  B.  Ford.  Massey  (Gray 
87).  Moody  I Aldridge  90),  Jwraan  (Rush  82). 
Beauchamp 

Southend  Unltad  Royew.  Dublin.  Stunson 
(Harris  441.  Lappor,  McNaav.  OrtdeteL  Marsh. 
Byrno.  Score.  Rammoll.  HsCs  Bubo  (not  used) 
TUson.  Ntskien 

Referee  R D Furnondtt  I Don  caster). 

Sfwff  UM 1 1|4  BUndnglau 13)4 

TavloroS.  70  Furlong  6 

Walker  67. 72  Newell  37 

Air  it, 332  DwvBn75(pam) 

Hunt  63 

WwWlll  United  Kelly.  Short  IKjrtctuno  51). 
Nilsen.  5pockman.  Vor*.  SandkHd.  White. 
Hutch teor  Taylor  Walker.  Patterson.  Katciiuro 
(Hedge or  88)  Sub  (not  toed):  Tracey. 
Brnilnnham  taty  Bennett.  Poole.  Abl ML 
Bruco.  Bioen.  CoaBc.  Devito.  NewoB  (Hurrt  46). 
Furlong  Horne,  Lugg  I Job  toon  S3).  Sub  (not 
usodl.  Sutton 

Bote  roe  B Bums  (Scarborough!. 

Forsyth  27  ^ RosterM 

SheronM  Ad  21.  lie 

maka  City  Mugghaon  PkMnng.  Dreyor. 
Slgurdswn  Cranson.  Forsyth.  Worthington. 
WaJlocrj  bturndgo  rCkryle  53).  5 heron  lltocari 
90).  Beeslon.  Sub  i not  used)  Whittle 
Hmahoator  City  Imtnol.  BrlgnivroH. 
Kornagtum.  Lomas.  Symons.  Brown  (PMUtps 
45),  iumnwtwo.  Ciaimh.  KaveloshvlH  lOWkow 
46i.  klrkiadze.  Rosier.  Sub  mat  used): 
Crraney 

Hoforve  I O Cnnkslunki  I Hartleoool) 
Swindon— 1(1)1  ** — Tirela  HI* 

Robinson  62  McCarthy  32 

Alt  8 706 

Swindon  Town  Telia.  Darras,  DrysdoJe. 
LriKh.  Allen.  Taylor  Robinson.  Wallen 
(Thome  63i.  Finnoy  ikVateon  621.  AUkkon. 
Hot  lock.  Sub  (not  ulc*] | Sugravn 
Peat  Vole  van  Housoen.  Hill.  Tankard.  Bogle 
OrHfliM.  A spin.  MoCarthy.  Porter.  TattnoL 
Naylor  (Foyle  801  Guppy  Subs  inert  used). 
CBmer.  Walker  . 

Roforve  G R Pootey  I BUhop'a  Stortort).  I 


XSS  W1  ^tSktti  10,0 

Wwteu ton  Btendororo  5 lowed.  SoMl 
Froggalt.  Aikms.  Venus  (Ferguson  45), 
Richards.  Tluaipson.  Carha  BulL  Roborts. 
Ocbom.  Subs  (not  icurtR:  Romano.  Crtwn 
Biadfocd  Oty  Gated  (HatnHton  22).  Ubtvd. 
Mltcnell  | Jacobs  Hi).  Cowans.  Mahan,  Sas. 
Shun,  tfenbory.  Regtop  [Wrtght  77).  SIsllonL 
Klwomyo. 

■teterwo  E Wotatonholme  IBIaekbvrrfl 
Second  OivMofi 

Brantford—.  (0)3  Into) (Ip 

A* afaa68  Thorpe  44  (pan) 

Boles  60  Hughes  69 

Taylor  as  Alt  9*404 

Qrntford  Deoroen.  Hurtta.  Anderson.  Aottey. 
Bates.  McGhee.  Asoba.  Smith  ( Hutchings  74). 
Aeratums  i Harvey  74).  Bars,  Taylor.  Sub  (not 
used)  Fernando* 

Luton  Items  Fnunr.  James.  Thome*.  Haddock. 
Davis.  Patterson.  Hughew.  AJeundor.  Ofdfleld. 
Grant  (Gucnlehev  77).  Thorpe.  3ub»  Inotnvotf): 
Union  Showier. 

Rotoroo  S J Boinoa  (CbeotarltaM) 

Bristol  City—  (0)0  Blackpool (111  I 

Alt  9.387  EK0  21 

. Bristol  Cify  Welch.  Owers.  Bamord.  Cundy.  | 
I Short.  KahL  Bote (Pnrtridgo 71). Hovdett iConey  : 
391.  AgoaSno  (Nugent  86).  Gootvr.  Tlnruon 
■Mkpsd  Banka.  Bryan.  Bartow.  Bailor, 
(jnkgnan.  Bra«n.  Bcmer.  Motoo.  Qutttn  fThorpe 
611.  EG*  I Preeoe  77).  PhHpOtt  (Dixon  57). 

DetarsM  D Orr  (Ivor) 

Sunday tl|S  WatoaB (1)1 

Ayres 21  WB««i43  ■ 

Nogan  «8  Art  10322 

Bwrwloy  Barssford.  Parkinson.  Ayres, 
Hamson  Wlrnlantey.  Hoytond.  Weller.  Brass. 
Nogan.  Cooke  (Robinson  00).  qtoghom.  Subs 
|nM  used):  Russell.  Swan. 

WalaMI  Walker.  Evens.  Daniel.  Vhraasb.  Marsb 
I Blake  71).  MourtOeld.  Ntamartt  (Ricketts  T1). 
Bramey.  Ugtttboume.  Wilson  (Keteter  71). 
Butler 

Rsfvawe  D Lews  (Whitley  Boy). 

P W D L F A Pta 

Ikntor 2 2 D 0 4 2 8 

Plymouth 2 1 1 0 8 5 4 

Brantford. 2 1 1 0 4 3 4 

OWnglievn 2 1 1 0 4 3 4 

WBwa« 2 110  3 1 4 

Bury 2 1 1 0 3 2 4 

Cross*  - 2 1 1 0 3 2 4 

Shrawttbirty 2 1 1 D 3 2 4 

Notte  County 2 110  2 1 4 

Bristol  Renas  a ._  2 110  10  4 

Hom  twinondi  .210133  3 

ChoateHUtd 2 10  12  2 3 

Watford. 2 10  12  3 3 

Btecfcpaal 2 10  111  3 

Wrtinrtiwo 2 0 2 0 5 5 3 

Wycombe 2 0 2 0 2 2 2 

Iteterbore—h 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 

notharham 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 

Waiatei 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 

Prasun. — 2 0 1112  1 

Stockport 2 0 110  1 1 

Latest 2 0 0 2 3 5 O 

Bristol  Oty 2 0 0 2 2 4 O 

Turk 2 0 0 2 2 4 O 


ChwstorWd— (1)1  Bmy (1)3 

Utw  id  (pent  West  24 

Ate  3.783  Carter  BO 

CtiosterWeld  Mercer.  Law.  Jutes.  Curtis. 
W1  Maras.  Dycbo.  Boattmom  (Gaughan  64). 
Davies.  Lormer  (Howard  75).  Hottand.  Morris. 
Sub  (not  used):  PorkMS. 

Bay  Maly . Wool  Armstrong  (Rigby  SB).  Daws. 
Butter.  Jackson.  Hugnss.  Johnson.  Jepoon. 
JOltertoa.  Carter.  Subs  (not  used):  Matthews, 
Start. 

Rafarwo  NS  Bony  [Scunthorpe). 

Patarboro (1)2  Crawo —(1)1 

Houghton  13  Edison  3. 81 

O'Connor  90  [penj  Aft  8.357 

Watori»te0U(»  United  SMtaM.  Basham 
fBoothroyd  64).  Clark.  O'Connor.  Hoald. 
Bodtey.  WUs.  Ebdon  (Inman  Big.  Farrell 
(Grszoll  45).  Chariory.  Houghtrm. 

Crmva  JUasamMa  Gayle.  UnaworOi,  Smith. 
Westwood.  Macaulay,  Whallay.  Tierney, 
Savage  (BWIng  B7).  EMson  (Launders  7EV 
Murphy.  Rhms  (Adoboia  88). 

Raters*  R J Hama  (OdofdV 

Praaton [0)0  totetol  ftvra—  (0)0 

Art  9,732 

Praaton  Null  tad  Moflanen.  Kay.  Banfck. 
AOUnson  I McDonald  BBJ,  WBcos.  Mown.  Davoy. 
Bryson.  Seville.  WHdnson.  Klbano  (Brawn  61V 
Sub  (not  rand).  Hott. 

■riotte  Rovers  CoBott.  Mato.  Lockwood. 
Browning,  dark.  TV  Ison.  Holloway.  Gumay.  . 
Miller,  Archer.  Beadle.  Subs  (not  uaadk  ! 
Parmentar.  Higgs,  French. 

RwteraaT  West  (Hull) 

Rtdfterhmsfcw  (1|1  Shrnwretwy  (iffl 
McDougaid42  Stov*na24,71 

Alt  3037 

Rotherham  Unltad  Cherry,  Bandsman. 
Roscoe.  Gamer.  Martogmn,  Brockln.  Smith. 
Goodwin,  McDougaW  (Stawwm  451.  Glover. 
McGUahan  (Barry  78].Sab(notWMd):  Hurst 
ShrawsbwryTeww  Oofl.  L.  Taylor.  Nribon.  M. 
Taylor  (Rowbolham  BOV  Splnh.  Scott.  Saabury. 
Stevone,  AndnoteM.  Bans.  Bariday.  Suba  (not 

unril . Curris.  Com. 

Refer*#  FO  Stratton  (rMUnghafnl. 
Stockport—  (0)0  Motto  Co (tm 

Alt  1(271 

6ttKAta»«  fimartty  Jonas.  Camay.  Sohrta. 
Benwtt.  Flynv  Bound,  Diatan.  Msnden. 
Mattel  lAngell  6S).  Armstrong.  Jaaors.  Saba 
Inert  uaedV  Gannon.  Wats 
Notte  Co«ty  Ward.  Wlhter.  Baracioogh. 
Murphy.  Slroddar.  Hogg,  Rlehardson, 
Robinson.  MantedOlO.  Artdra  (Battarsby  83V 
Jones.  BUbs  (not  usodl-  Derry,  Rogerd. 
iltevraa  R Pool  oln  iHuddoratteHV 

Watford—  |8)0  HHwstt (1)3 

AC  8.485  Harters 

Crawford  40 

Watford  Muter.  Bjireley,  Ludden  (Mooney  31V 
Palmer.  Mllten.  Pago.  ToBnys  (Often  OJ. 
Connolly  (Ponrlce  20),  While.  Ramage. 
Johnson. 

WOwatt  Carter.  Newman.  Harts.  Webber, 
witwr.  Stevens.  Bowry,  Savage  [No*  74). 
tool  kin.  Crawl  ord  (Hartley  to).  Dab.  Bob  (not 
used).  Doyto. 

Iteftwaa  C R WHws  (OtoucBStof). 


Pfmnpo  42. 73  Evans  10 

ConoottyTI.87  UfDeJOhn  25. 63 

Art  3B20  Logan  68 

wrashara  Marriott.  McGragor.  Brace.  PhBBfts. 
Sotoman.  Carey.  Chalk  Russell  (Owen  ML 
ConooUvi  Wattdn  (SMrtnor  78).  Wkrd.  Sub  (not 
used)  ConwrtghL 

Plytwenfh  Argyla  Grobbotaar.  Bitty.  WHteme. 
Mungo.  Hoolhcote.  Curran.  LosflbUter-  Logan. 
LUtetoho.  Evans.  Coraxrin  Subs  (not  used): 
lllmn  Wotton.  Baundem. 

ItetoraaSW  Math  tenon  (StocfcporTL 

Wyoorub* — (i]1  BHt^aw (Iff 

Carroll  8 RatdUtaM 

Art  4902 

Wyoornbe  —tews  Parkin.  Lawrence. 
Bail.  McCarthy.  Evans.  PoBarran.  Carrott. 
Brown.  Da  Sow,  VfBDams,  FarraR.  Sabs  (not 
used);  Cousins.  Crosstey.  Marianon. 
aUnghepi  Stanoard.  Humphrey.  Chapman. 
HessanttMter.  Hama.  Bryant  (Fort  79).  SadA. 
HakcUfte.  Fortune  WaM  (PI par  «|,  Baltoy 
(Butter  67V  Cmuora. 

Bateraa  P Taylor  (CtHWhunq. 

Turk 10)1  BounwHutli (0)3 

PdpperSI  Brhnotl4S 

Art2JB04  Ftetchar7E 

York  Wtortegun.  McMSaiL  Murty.  Randal.  Afldn, 
Barra*.  Mmswortti  IFoutoa  66).  BudwB  [Proper 
03V  TotsoiL  BoD  iCraoswel  7D},StopiMkwon  I 

■umuouaadfa  Glass,  Young,  Boartsmara. 
Con.  Murray.  Softer.  Holland.  Cox.  Gordon  i 
(Robinson  B0).  FlauJiaa,  Brtssett.  Stew  tm*  ! 
uaedV  0-NaHL  Howe. 

RoteraeUD  Rennie  (Sheffield).  I 

TBlrd  Division 

Barnet mi  wtyn till 

HOrtymanBI  Jons*  2D 

AtE  1J0S 

Bernal  Taylor.  Ban.  Hsrdymon.  Codnar. 
Primus.  Howarth.  Tomlinson  (Ml lie  BB). 
Simpson  I Campbell  78).  WBion.  Devine. 
Psrttew  Sub  (not  usodl:  McOoraM. 

Wtgsn  tun  Budn.  Khkby.  Johnson.  GresnML 
Pender  Martinez  (KHIord  75)  Morgen.  Jones. 
Lancashtra  (Lowe  7H.  Btggine,  Gtuwp  (Diaz  88V 
ffiaftow  B Knight  (Orpuigaan) 

Cteififf (01  Brighton (0)O 

Eekhan343  Att3.«63  . 

Ceriflff  C EJboL  Rodgerson.  Lloyd.  Perry, 
Jarman.  Young.  Bennett.  Fowler  (Gartner  MV 
White.  Eothordl  (Scott  79).  PfiUtsUfk.  Sub  (not 
mod).  Baddeloy. 

Britton  Rust  Sirtih.  Tuck.  Mkntan.  Attan. 
Hobson  ( Johnson  501.  norer.  Peake.  Botrd. 
Madkofl.  McDonald  (Mtmdae  75).  Sub  (not 
ueodVMeOarrlffio 

Waferae  A G Wiley  (WstssS) 

CaiDele 10)0  HoB (0)0 

Alt  6.407 

Cat  Bote  UU  Cotg.  Edmondson.  Aratdnsccn. 
waning.  Vany.  Pounewarthy.  Thomas.  Currie 
[Dolap  78).  Peacock.  Hayward.  Conway 
(Aapmaif  68).  Sub  (not  usadV  PicAav 
Ht4)  C Carrot).  TravttL  Rloch.  WrtghL  DoneaL 
Brian.  Joyce:  Gilbert  (Quigley  57)  Darby.  Maim 
(Peacock  601.  Gordon  | Brown  76) 

Refer**  G Bfranktand  (MkMaabrnaghv 

Chaater |1|1  Cambridge Mil 

Shatkm6  Hyde32 

AB 130 

Clieetei  c Sinclair.  Jenkins.  Rogers.  FWiar. 
Jackson.  Alclord.  Richardson.  Shelton. 
Murphy.  Milner.  Rimmor  Sobs  (tot  used) 
Nowman.  Warringm  Wbods 
Candafdga  Barren.  Msttfiew  Joaoph.  Granvttte 
Thompoon,  Vowoea  Marc  Joseph.  Raynor. 
Hyde.  Wanlos*.  BamwoH-Edinbora.  Beall 
(Timor  SS).  Si*e|not  eaedk  Pel  mer.  Srazfl. 
Raferae  O B Allison  (Lancaster). 

P W a L F A Pte 
Harttepool 2 2 0 0 4 1 • 


Bator 

Itodl 

Wigan 

Cambridge  Utri  . 


Huiltetntrton 


2 0 0 2 0 
110  3 2 
110  3 2 
110  3 2 
110  2 1 
110  10 
110  10 
10  16  4 
10  14  2 


Tunpray 


Layton  Orient. 


PaiBngftei.  ■ 12)4  Sweneai  (0)1 

Robert)  19.53  Brawn  81 

Clod  0 40  fog)  Art  2.752 

Oliver  66 

Dwfnghe  Naw*N.  Shaw.  Bsmsrt.  BrvmweH 
(Brydon  69).  Crosby.  Grogan.  Ottrar.  ABJoson. 
Roboite  (Caros  71),  Btsfcg  (Innas  7BV  Twynham. 
Bwawaaai  Fraaatona,  Appteby  (Chappie  BOV 
dodo  (McDonald  BOV  Mol  by.  Cornett.  Janes. 
Lscoy.  Portnoy.  Torpoy.  Ampodu.  Thomas 
rarawnBOL 

RataraoDPugh  (Vdrrml). 

Ptwfwr  (2)3  Scarboro (0)3 

Bral(hw*4te26  RltchkiTD 

Sharpe  34  WorraNffi 

AtE  2616 

taatarfi  Bayes.  RkctwrtwaiQMHy  45).  Hughes, 
Myertk  Btaho.  Gayle.  Poors  (RJOS  70V  SMtey. 
Biaonwrdte.  Shmpo.  Steele  (McConnol  79V 
ScnMrmgb  ironside.  Knowles.  Welle 
(MltcileH  45 f.  Bennett.  Mcks.  Rockett.  Locos. 
Brooke  (Handy  67).  BochensH  (Worrall  60). 
Ritohte.  WHBama. 

Deberaa  K Lead.  (Woivwrhamptort- 

Harttepoot_  ip)2  FbrBiWrtl  .P)1 

CooparB  Scott  H9 

Davte«82  Art  2457 

Harttepool  Uld  Paso.  Ingram.  McAotoy. 
Dm,  tee.  UcGuckui.  McDo field  (Ctegg  73).  , 
Beech.  Cooper.  Houehen.  Haffiday,  Taft  Suoe 
(not  used).  Leo.  Homer. 

Maw  Walton.  Watson.  Herrera.  Culltp 
(Thomas  84).  Cusack,  Blake.  McAroa  (Fraaman 
56V  Coekertll,  Conwy.  Morgan.  Scott.  Sob  (not 
oeod):  Angus. 

Roftra*  E Lomas  (Mancbestert. 


Harafocd — ^ (HI  Prwwiaolwi (0)0 

StOkerS  Ad:  2860 

Hnstmil  (ltd  Do  Bom  teuton.  FksMocfc, 
SMBti.  Brautffi.  Toansond.  Stoker.  Downtogu  A. 
Foster.  Hargreaves.  Uehoo.  Seta  (not  usadfc 

Ptfmen  J Bteff  COdk. 

Dovnasker  ReraWBOams.  Murphy,  Robertson 
(Tknarrn  79),  Moor*.  Gore.  Birch.  SchoKetd. 
McDteted.  Damn.  Craab.  Otertr  (Ryan  61).  Sab 
(nor  used)-  Larmour. 

Rater**  A Bates  (Stake  an  Tranq. 

Atn*Mara3S  * ' Henoonao  *** 

Art  3467 

Uoaote  C fttchoraaon.  Hotows.  Whitney. 
Dannie.  Robertson.  Austin.  Alnaironh. 
Fleasing,  Baa,  Storfliig  (Martn  7B).  Alcldtt  Stem 
[not  usadt:  Hone.  Barnoa. 

Layton  Orient  CtodwoD.  Hendon.  Nayter. 
Oeriand.  A.  Martn.  Araott.  D.  Martn.  Uag. 
Ayortodo  (Hanson  Bl|.  West.  Briar  [KePy  64y 
SohfnorusadFMcCarttty. 

Ratora*  A R Leake  (ttervmnf 

Itortawptn—  (1)3  Mansfield (0)0 

Ronnie  33  Att  4.163 

HonfevS)  CdoosfBS 

NttritotetaMWaodema.  Clarkstm.  Meddteon. 
O'Shee.  3ampson.  Retmte.  Borax  Peer  (Hantsr 
tS).  Cooper.  White  (Perrlto  75).  Grayson.  Bub 
(noruedvatte- 

(it  Tn  Bovxipo.  waBdes.  Kecked 

(Rabknan  451  Dootan.  KUcttae.  Eroteca. 
irefond.  Hadley.  Harper.  Sato.  Kerr.  3ube  (not 
Bodp  WBiteaw.  wood, 
ftetere  * C Fircb  (Bury  Si  Edmunds). 

nnrhrtete (0)0  Colntvew ter ...  ■ fflO 

Art  L816 

RoabdMe  Gray,  renaome.  Formby  (Ibamtwon 
POL  Jahooan,  HHL  Farrett.  RosmB  (Lancaster  6BL 
Deary.  LMmnd.  Whtanan.  Stuart  (Baytaa  771 
Oateinto  Utd  Ctodwed.  Donna.  Bantn. 
McCarthy.  Gnteac.  Carrier.  KlnseBa.  Locks, 
wtsnon  Adcock.  Hemet!  (Fry  791  Stew  (not 
usadV  Betti,  Gragary. 
tteleree  0 Laws  IWTUttey  Bay). 

(owriurpte  (Ql  Tortiwy  (9)0 

CtsrksonTD  Art  2238 

Sandhorw*  Somways  Hope.  Wilson  (Walsh 
65).  Sortort.  KnUI.  Bradley.  D Aarte.  Moos. 
MeFttrittne.  Eyra  (Francis  57),  Clarkson  Sob 
taduettflalBltl 

Torquay  tawtand  MitchoH.  Barrow.  McCah. 
Gttuns.  Watson  Outway.  Nairn  (Jack  7T), 
■taker.  Hawthorne.  Hence*.  Stess  (tot  usadV 
Winter.  Meaett. 

Hafsrae  R Halsey  (Welwyn  Gerton  Cdy) . 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

PramlOT  Division 

Aberdeen—  |t)4  Hearts (0)0 

Mifter  45  DJ900 

Dodds  S3 
WfndateTB 
Glass  B4 

Absrdsoni  waBier.  Gnus.  Tzvotanov,  Yooog. 
tortno.  Incite.  MMor.  Dodds.  Wtedsas.KMakov. 
Glass  Subs  (not  used]  Shearer.  WaodUnrpe. 

Craig. 

Hearts:  Rowsset  McManus  (Frail  57V  RUchle. 
Weir.  McPherson  Medtay  (CatquhoMi  4$v 
Goss.  Cameron.  Thomas  (McCann  4S).  Fulton 
Potman. 

■tolerate  J Monte  (Newton  Maami. 
KOratnlan— (DIO  Punfemitae  — (0)0 
Ate  MUM 

tttbendwn  LdWUan.  Muter.  Dow.  Mllten 
VtoMLMnrtsrlC  Jurimon  60V  Lovely  (Harpor 
65).  McAUstar,  Wrtght  0 Jackson.  McGintoy. 
Sob  (nol  used):  Camaton. 
DteteermtaaVWnMteu'.  Milter.  Homing.  Don 
fitoman.  Tod.  Robertson  Mao*  (Petrie  ri). 
nice  (McCulloch  30V  SnHih.  Brtikw.  French 
Subftiot  toocB:  Van  Oer  Komp. 

■tetsra*  A FraeteM  (Abttrtoonl. 

IQhnumoolu  11)1  CMHto 3 i 

RefltyZT  Dl  Canto  61 

Art  15900  Tbom  64,  Cadets  BS 

Whwanaiuli  Lokomc.  MacP  hereon.  PM  Ion. 
Montgomerie.  WMtwarfh.  Rainy.  Ulrtftoll. 
Henry  (Holt  751.  Wrtght.  Mclntyra.  McKee 
(Brown  BOV  Sub  Itot  usodL  laucttten. 

Ostbc  Matshafl.  Boyd.  McKIntey.  McNamara. 
Hughes.  Grant.  McUnrgfaOn  (Eh  Cado  66). 
ONatt.  ven  Hooydonfc  (Anthony  B9V  Thom. 
Cadata,  Sub  iMtuaod):  Domwny. 

Reterooi  Taylor  lEdhtourgh). 

Raith (OIO  Wotfaarwefl (2)3 

VenDer  Gate)  23. 56 
Ate  4,636  AraottSI 

Raith  Soon  Y Thomson  Mdnally.  Sonar. 
MHlar.  Dennis.  Browne.  Rougtar,  Harvey  (Scott 
Thomson  64).  DuHtoW.  Lennon.  Twaddle.  Sub 
inofusad)'  Craig.  KM. 

tenftewv.ett  Howie.  May  (McCulloch  68). 
MCMUlon.  Van  Dor  Gang-  Martn.  Davlao. 
Wteliart.  Dolan.  Anion  (Ttodtfa  45).  Bums, 
Rooe.  Sub  [not  usodV  Phffiteon 
Roteroe  JR  Undorhm  (Edinburgh). 

Hunjsrs,  I1))1  Iteldll  Utd (0)0 

Gascoigne  77  Alt  42285 

Rwgete  Goram.  Ckriand.  Atbartc.  Goegn. 
Pottle.  Blaridund.  MWar  (Van  Vbsaon  7uv 
Gascoigne.  McColst  (Darla  7B).  McCall. 
Loudriip  (Mctnnea67). 

Dumtae  Utd  MaxwoU.  Parry.  MoQoflkon. 
Prase  My.  Be  maker.  Hannah.  McLaren.  Duffy. 
McSwegan  (Wmers  56).  Coyle.  McKinnon 
(Shannon  01).  Sub  (not  used):  Kay. 

ReferawJ  MeCtustosy  latavrartor)). 

P W D L F A Pte 

Bttgui 3 3 0 0 7 2 9 

CafUo — 3 2 1 0 9 4 7 

Ahordssn 3 12  0 8 4 B 

WuthoTwB 3 1 2 0 6 3 9 

KtarambJ."  3 1 0 2 5 7 3 

Hearts 2 10  13  6 3 

Dundee  Utd 3 0 12  13  1 

Puwferratatt 2 0 1 1 2 5 1 

RaRb 3 0 0 3 1 8 O 

SCOTTKHHI  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Afcrikta (OX)  bSlIVu— |0)O 

Alt  1234 

Abdrie  Itortbi.  Jock,  Sam  (Boyle  83. 

Sandfton.  Sweeney.  Black  (Wilton  54), 
Johnston.  Davtes.  Cooper  (Connody  41), 
Lawrence,  HMherston. 

tateHteHnffion.Mc3tey.  GMk  Dteott  Bentorv 
Custok.  Daragby,  AnMtnM  (Denenki  K)  beat, 
tenchean  (AtttortL  Andrew  (Lewis  BSf. 

Referee  R Orr(Kit)erehen). 


Cfttdwtrawk  _ Iffil  BMrftog (0)0 

WchoUs73  Ate  550 

Clt  Hill  tt  Barnes.  Lowing.  Sutherteod. 
Iraps.  8raiwlgaiv  Mchods.  Teste  (Cklrtte  8% 
Connell.  McMahon  (Miller  67).  Qrsdy 
(Rabertsoa  801,  Bowman. 
bOrtbtg  McQeowiL  A.  Pttteroon.  Omul  GOwon 
(Wstoon  an.  MoQuater.  CL  Peteraon.  Bene. 
Jack,  McCormick.  Tupgart  (Bonnetl  56). 

UH  MyllWnwHew 

HM e«*e  J Fleming  (OUsgow)-' 

Thwilei  Ctlll  GraenocklB— (1)1  ! 

Charnley3  Lflluyl? 

Tosh  27  Att  335: 

Pan  dee  Thomson.  South.  McOuoon.  Dutty.  I 
RewskMk  Born.  AdsmcztSk  Chomler  (UcKeown 
BOV  Tosh.  Ha  ratoon  Andaman  (Shaw  04).  flub  1 
Itot  usedF  Fergusoo.  ! 

Ores  no  oh  Morton  Write.  Coffins.  Carmack. 
Arete reon  (IMteun  0B).  McCehBI.  Hold. 
Uttey.Mahood(Fterewry  67).  Hawke  (McArthur 
6S1,  McPherson.  RsJamakL 
npforaw  I S HmsUo  (Aberdeem, 

MM mi  PtoHufc  ■ ■ . .(0)0 

■ScGritten47  toVffi 

Peikirk  Manors.  MacKanzIe.  Milchell. 
UcGcnmn.  Bony.  Hamilton.  5 so  (on,  Craig. 
McOrUen  (Du  Morals  84V  Oratam  (McOraw 
61),  Hegan  (Corrigan  90) 

Protkdi  Culms.  Milne,  Sailing.  Henderson 
rMcWHUume  4SV  Eteri  n.  Wteson.  Gvone. 
Parrel.  Maskroy.  Tumre.  Lyone.  Gob  (oat 
used):  Monte.  Daeharty. 

■tedertttt  J Rewboom  (Khttcatey). 

•tWrraei  _ (0)0  St  Johnston*—  (1)3 
Art  2700  Bcott  2 . 

Gram  6IV82 

■«  tekren  Coatee.  Dk*.  Baker,  McLaughlin. 
Fenwkk.  Wtoson.  Hettwntton  (Arebdeanon  70). 
Taylor,  GlUtea.  Mendee.  YSnfley  (NtehMto  77V 
Sub  (not  used):  amWL 

St  tohnatBHi  Main.  McOteflaa  Darritoon, 
Sekorttoglu.  Wolr  IGrtten  84V  McOowne.  ScotL 
OTtell,  Orart  OTtoyte.  Jenkiltooo  (Pnmttm  59V 
Sub  (not  used):  Taah. 

Hatara*  W Crorabte  (EdteberghV 

P W D L F A Pte 

teJekwst— 2 1 1 0 3 0 4 

Drwntei 2 110  3 1 4 

Airdrte 2 110  10  4 

MUric 2 110  10  4 

Or  Morion-. 2 10  14  2 3 

StHkrren 2 10  14  3 3 

Oydekenk 2 10  113  3 

Perttok 2 0 110  1 1 


CUM  VAUXHALL 
CONFERENCE 


EesIFU* 

Sthflng 


Q of  South—  (0)8 

Dumbartoa. 

— -10)1 

MalhmSO 

MWKhnnM 

FLumigan  S3 

Alt  1.127 

irti  — ■ ■■■ 

LtvtnyKtoo- 

(1)9 

Yorergm 

McLeods 

Att  no 

HtaveyW 

P W 0 V F A Pte 

Uuiogstan 2 2 0 0 5 2 B 

St— ho— e mdr-  2 1 1 0 6 0 4 

lUnrtton 2 110  3 1 4 

Queen  of  Sbeta  2 10  13  4 3 

Ctydtt 2 10  12  3 3 

Ayr 2 0 2 0 2 2 2 

nrooMa 2 0 2 0 1 1 2 

Draufaarlan 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 

Stranraer 2 0 1 1 2 3 1 

Berwick 2 0 0 2 18  0 

Third  D (vision 


Porter  cna  hvmiiii  CT iqi 

Morgen  W Thomson  74  (pen) 

Higgins  81. 87  Ac:  427 

Rose  County  (0)1  Quean’s  Park—  (1)2 
Gotsbek72  AriteckeU  1 

Att  1252  Mmnrod  74 

_ P W D L F A Pte 

Utet Z 2 2 0 0 3 0 8 

ktawth 2 1 1 0 4 2 4 

Qireen’s  Park 2 I 1 0 G 4 4 

AH— 2 1 1 0 3 2 4 

Farfter 2 10  13  3 3 

Beat  Stkfing 2 0 1 1 3 4 1 

HoUteu— 2 0 0 2 1 3 0 

Haas  County — 2 0 0 2 2 5 O 

I— a— a— CT 2 0 0 2 2 6 O 


P W D L 

£3p3*izz  3 2io 

Wefctag 3 2 10 

raddaniiiai^"  3 2 0 1 

8— a— . — 3 2 0 1 

MMufeas 3 12  0 

Wag— 3 111 

Norttwriuk -ZZ!  3 111 

Dower— 3 111 

Mattering-—.—  3 10  2 

Tetforti ZT.’  3 10  2 

FMsbora<rafa  .-  .-  3 10  2 

BhlfbiWge 3 10  2 

Hednwttford 3 0 2 1 

Bath 3 0 12 

Kay— 3 0 12 

ftaakdia SB 3 0 12 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE 
Pfwntor  Division 

Wketew Ttaeaiw-1  Iteue  flwnl 
fitrui  w „,1  Xnnidw. 


2 0 1 1 0 4 1 

2 0 0 2 0 2 D 


Second  Division 

fiawteh— — tffiO  at —boas  sente  ta® 

Alt  391  Utile  26. 09 

Hum  38. 55 
Sprat!  36 
HutoMnonBO 

■erwtak  Young.  WUaen.  Graham.  South 
(Walton  451.  Reid.  Oootu  (Craig  77).  w—dra. 
Fort—.  McOtyim.  Fraser.  TrisBst  tab  (not 
used).  Miter. 

flttitenw es—te  ejllson.  fipratt  ILagsn  718. 
Banka.  Armstroeg.  Thomson.  MeGoachiA 
Hondanon  (Roseburgb  85).  Ffahnt.  Hum* 

OtawarlB21,  Hutchison.  Lfttta 
Rofsrae  A Qonunffi  (Llnltthgoel). 

IteacMa  .■■■■>■  (0)1  Ayr dri 

Furman  88  Korripor)  32 

Alt  4tfl 

fttaoMn  Garden.  Chrfatto  Brawn  (MeKallar 
73).  Smith.  Conway.  Scott.  Foraz.  Fownon, 
Brand  (Ross  73V  Kefrigan.  Ferguson  (Meddle 
551. 

Ayr  H.  Saint).  Law.  Hoad.  Coyte  (Traynar  46V 
Jamieson,  Connor,  P.  Bmlin,  Engllah 
(Hondanon  46V  KorrlBao.  George.  Klonetrt 
DalzMBS). 

Retorae  U Ctert  (Edinburgh). 

Harafil— (0)3  Clyde (0)0 

UdEmogmt  77 

McFttftatoBB  Alt  017 

Hemfitee  Scott.  HHIcosL  Hsnhda,  MtfintogartL 
Bupdo.  ktcKend*.  tMtongob  Stony.  RlttMo 
(McFariane  67).  dark  (Lorimor  BBV  Thomson 
dub  (not  used):  McBride 
Clyde  McLain,  Knox.  Mcteuhy.  Ferguson.  > 
McConnell,  Brown  (Q’Nalll  72).  Ollll— 
(Harrison  65).  Gihson  Armand,  Mathhnon, 
Brownlie  (McLay  63). 

Retorae  HDaUaaiBonktaV 


First  taufatewa  Aahlon  UU  2.  HttthariWd 
2:  Bradfoni  PA  1.  Curzon  AahUfi  2:  Cong- 
Mon  Tn  A Mmion  lb  1:  Fanny  Celtic  l. 
Fusion  1;  Gretna  f.  StodcsbrUcp  PS  1;  Gl 
Norwood  Tn  1.  HvTogata  Tn  ft  VolBh  1. 
Oroyffidan  3;  Mattock  Tn  3.  Warrington  Tn 

2.  wtittiey  Bay  1.  Eastwood  Tn  i;  Woriaig- 
tan  2.  Lincoln  UU  4;  Worksop  Tn  1.  Rad> 
eilflo  Borough  0. 

m-w  ecNfwnn  lsaoosi  First  »*- 
lalBM  Atherton  CoUtertee  o.  Vauxlwli  QM 
1:  Buracouflh  ft  St  Melons  Tn  3;  Oarwan  2. 
Chaddorton  4 j Eastwood  Hanlay  4.  Mateo 
Rood  1,  Halhar  OB  ft  CBBwraa  I;  Ktds- 
grovo  An  ft  Nawcaatla  Tn  ft  MossJoy  3, 
Bootle  ft  Pi  ascot  ft  Namwtch  Tn  1;  Ros- 
aonifaia  UU  1.  Panrith  ):  SaDord  C S.  Gtos- 
mo  HE  ft  Traftord  I.  Blackpool  Rvre  1. 
FfiDCRATIOM  —Mfif  MOOT  HUH 
LEAQUEi  Flrafi  Bodlington  Torriora  4, 
Saafiarn  RS 1:  BRimghem  Syn  ft  Shlhkirt  ft 
Chaster  La  Strom  1,  Whitby  Tn  3:  Cwaoa 
4.  RTM  Nawcaatla  1;  Dunston  Fodaratton 
1.  GuJsboroutyi  Tn  2:  Durham  C 1.  Mutton 
2:  Gas  tog  ton  o.  Crook  Tn  1;  Morpeth  Tn  2. 
Wiucuum  ft  Boutti  Sh  fetos  ft  Stockton  1: 
West  Auckland  0.  Tow  Law  Tn  1. 
NORTHfiHN  COUirim  BAST  IBAOUBi 
Caroler  nMites  Armthorpe  Wen  ft 
Wckaring  Tn  1:  AahfiaM  IM  ft  OaaM  Tn  ft 
Bafper  Tn  0,  Da— iy  uw  ft  Brim  Tn  ft 
Uvarsedge  ft  Hucknall  Tn  1.  Haitam  1: 
Mattby  MW  ft  Arnold  Tn  ft-  Oaaatt  Alb  1, 
Norm  Rarriby  UU  ft  Pontefract  Cote  0. 
GlBoahougnten  WoHara  ft  Selby  Tn  2.  Hat- 
naM  Main  ft  SheOloid  1.  Thachlay  ft 
M CO—  LEAOUSi  FtratJ  Cwn- 
brUgs  Utd  1.  Area—  ft  Che  teas  4.  Chari* 
ton  AD)  2;  Fulham  0.  Tottenham  4;  L Orient 

3.  Southend  Uld  ft  Mtllwall  3.  Wadord  ft 
Norwich  C 1,  Ipswich  Tn  ft  OPR  0.  Ports- 
mouth 1:  West  Ham  UU  0,  GlUteghom  ft 
UAOUfi  OF  WJUJBs  Bangor  C 2.  Inter 
Cable-Tel  1;  Barry  Tn  4.  Caarawfl  ft  Cor- 
marthsn  Tn  0,  Conwy  ft  FDiu  Tn  2.  Cwm- 
bran 4;  Nawtoum  1,  Caernarfon  Tn  1; 
Porthmadog  ft  Briton  Ferry  ft  Wiyt  ft 
Btew  Vale  ft  Ton  Pantre  t.  AbaiyMwytti  1: 
Welshpool  o.  Coma—  Bay  2. 

UL—  CttPl  Hrwf  ra—d,  — oofto  lagi 
Ards  ft  Cam  ok  ft  Cllftonvllle  ft  Larne  ft 
Coiarabw  2.  Newry  1:  Cruaadera  3.  BaUy- 
mana  ft  Qiecurvon  ft  Omagh  Tn  ft  UnfieKI 
3.  DteBitery  1. 

Ml  HAnoHAL  I HAOflfi  CUR  Derry  ft 
Fanad  ft  Cobh  Ramblers  2,  Waterford  1: 
Home  Farm  ft  Shamrock  Rvm  1;  Kilkenny 
2,  Cork  c ft  Limerick  1.  Gahray  ft  Long- 
ford T,  Dundalk  1;  Shalbouma  0.  St  Pat- 
rick* 1;  Stelgo  1.  Finn  Harps  ft  UCD  I. 
Bohemtana  ft  UCG  ft  AOiiora  3. 

•—AN  UACHIte  MSV  Duteberg  ft 
Bayern  Munich  4.  tafioday.  Boctean  1. 
Armtttia  Blalateld  1;  BonnaJa  Muncftong- 
—bach  1,  Karteniha  3:  Stuttgart  2.  W Or  Our 
Bremen  1;  1860  Muntoh  1.  Borusala  Dort- 
mund 3;  Bayer  Lovoricusan  0,  Fortuna 
EtoaasaMorf  i;  Frafburg  1.  Cotognn  3.  Fri- 
riay:  9l  Pauli  4.  Serial ko  4;  Han—  Rostock 
ft  Hamburg  1. 1 aafitag  etetaffi  1.  Co- 
tog  nn  (P3.  Ptsflfc  2.  Bayam  Munich  (3-7);  3. 
VTB  Stuttgart  (2-6). 

DUTCH  LfiAOUEtFeyenoord  FtotUrdamft 
Volendam  ft  NEC  Nijmegen  0.  Aft  Alkmaar 
ft  Vttessa  Amham  i.  Utrecht  ft  Twenia 
Enschede  1.  Rode  JC  I;  PSV  Eindhoven  4. 
Groningen  1.  — urJeyi  Grmiriicriap  Ooe- 
nnchsm  3,  RKC  Washrifk  ft  Wiliam  M TTV 
burg  ft  Fortuna  Sfltard  1:  MAC  Breda  i. 
Sparta  Rotterdam  ft  Kaerenvaen  2.  Aiax 
Amsterdam  0.  Laatfing  ■treutoim  1.  PSV 
P*a>  L VHoaso  Arnhem 
(3-6);  3.  Feysnoord  (2-4). 

AFRICAN  HATIOHS  CUP  (Addis  Ababa) 
Prwtataary  nwwML  aaoond  teg:  Eddoffia 
1.  Uganda  1 (egg:  2-fc  Ethiopia  wot  4-2  on 
pens):  Togo  1.  Congo  0 (agg  t-O). 


KS  LEAGUE 
Prwfwlfir  DhtWon 


BorsheniW—d-  ■ DwaARtel — 

UWkwm  BBnrai  mode*)  i 


Oxford  C 

CheitoeaTn. 


P W D L f A PI* 
Ysnffirn  8 3 0 0 7 2 « 

fc— iBl 3 3 0 OIO  ■ » 

HaytaMga 3 3 O O • fi  * 

Ifelnse  3 3 O O T S • 

Y*0*fl— — 3 2 1 0 4 3 7 

Kfngatoolwn 3 2 0 1 3 4 B 

Oufvvkfb 1*0174  « 

DsgAnod 3 1 2 O S 3 9 

Ayl— b—y  3 1119  4 4 

Bore*— p Wood-  3 1117  7 4 

taflallt  3 1 1 1 S 9 4 

91  Alb— a 3 1114  4 •» 

Oxford  Ctty 3 1 O 2 B 7 3 

Fiaflaal  3 1 0 2 4 9 3 

HM  often  3 1 O 2 9 B 9 

BStorfTord—  3 0 2 1 2 9 2 

Hsndan  3 0 1 2 4 9 t 

Bromley 3 0 1 2 2 4 1 

n— y-  3 0 1 2 3 9 1 

Harrow  Horoogh  3 0 1 2 3 9 1 

Cwrahetbwi 3 0 1 2 2 9 1 

Cbertsay Town-  3 0 0 3 911  O 
First  DMafMw  Bllloncev  In  2.  Atungujn 
Tn  I;  Bognor  Regte  Tn  n.  Bruton  Rvi  - i 
Convey  Island  2.  Worthing  2.  Cimhoin  utri 
1.  AMnmhOI  Tn  ft  Loyun  Pwinunt  0 
HaittDton  ft  Motosay  I.  MaidoniHiad  Uld  ft 
Thome  Utd  3.  Crovdon  1.  Toonnd  S 
Mttcham  UU  1.  BarkhaOL*Md  Tn  0.  ux- 
bridae  2.  Walton  K Horsham  i;  Whytek-ate 
i 1.  Basingotoke  Tn  1;  Wokingham  In  ft 
Marios*  0 teooad  DhMani  Bndtmd  To  I 
Windsor  & Eton  ft  Bracknell  Tn  0 Wiveii- 
Kh  Tn  ft  Cottier  Row  A Ronrtoid  2 Bjo- 
stead  Ath  ft  Dorking  0.  Chadont  51  Prlnr  J. 
EdDwara  Tn  1.  Hungertord  In  I Eahum  in 
ft  Choahum  2:  Leighton  Tn  i.  uumtn  hnud 
ft  THbury  1.  Hamel  Heropsknirt  1.  War.)  0 
Barking  o;  Wembley  1,  Mol  Poitou  3. 
WHham  Tn  ft  Horsham  1 Third  DMaforo 
Bnlntr—  Tn  ft  Wingate  & Fuicmoy  a 
Camber  ley  Tn  ft  Eosl  Tliwiock  uu  2 
Clapton  0.  Hornchurch  ft  Epdom  A Ewell  J 
Southall  ft  Flackweil  Mh  4.  Waaktefonv  ft 
Harlow  Tn  3.  Avoloy  i>.  Norm  wood  4. 
Lawfla  1;  Trlng  Tn  2.  HurKord  Tn 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE 
Premier  League 
islteirflta— .1  MawportaPCV, f 


Dotahto tar— 3 firtfllisii  — — 
OrwotaqpR— ->  Oisasaonii— 
llsli*.w*n  — — O AOwrsta*  — 
•Ungw  tynn  . O GMMws— 
N— Stall  1 ctiswlsi 

floitabwry  ■■  a if— Unas— — . 
WBro—tefln.^Zia  S!uf— 'r—H 
P W D L F 
Of— castor  City  . 3 9 0 0 >0 

Ctihfte— .......  3 3 0 0 * 

rtraslwjlhiaoia.  3 3 0 0 7 

Atheratone 3 2 0 1 5 

Wianabm 3 2 0 1 4 

SaOslwy 3 2 0 1 5 

WaroaatarCNy  3 2 0 1 5 

KhvgeLynn  _ ...  3 2 D 1 4 


Sudbury  Tn_ 


Gram— end  AN. 
Crswfwy  Town 


Ash  ford  Town . 
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3 

1 
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5 

3 
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re 

4 
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3 
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■re 
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0 

2 
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3 
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a 

2 
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6 

3 

0 

i 

3 

b 

3 

0 

1 

2 

J 

£ 

3 

0 

1 

J 

fl 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

Midland  Dfstsfonr  BIlsKm  Tn  1.  Hinckley 
Tn  0:  Corby  Tn  2.  Dudley  Tn  4.  uranttium 
Tn  3.  Solihull  Bor  ft  llknslon  Ti,  2 Ruund.i 
Tn  ft  Moor  Green  1.  Boiiwnrih  uu  j.  RC 
Warwick  3.  Sutton  CoWfreld  Tn  ft  Fu.iif.we  II 
Tn  4.  Stourbridge  ft  Shepshod  CSnjnvi  J 
Evesham  UU  5:  lamworth  1.  Rrdcircr,  Uld 
ft  VS  Rugby  2.  Stafford  Rngro  ft  Southern 
PWatora  Bdshlay  1.  Dareord  4.  Buck, no  - 
ham  Tn  1.  Faraham  Tn  i:  CindPrtoid  Tn 
Walarioovilie  ft  Enfli  A Behracere  2 Cio- 
rodon  Tn  ft  Fisher  93  j.  Havani  Tn  j. 
Forest  Green  ft  Reel  Tn  ft  Newport  rioWi 
ft  Clrenceeler  Tn  0:  51  Leonards  Z.  Trow- 
bridge Tn  ft  Woston-S-More  2.  Mjrgjlo  0 
Witney  Tn  1.  Weymouth  I;  Yate  Tn  1.  Tm- 
bridge  Angels  1 

f llEMUi  IftAOUBi  Saturday)  Nlnlcs  0 
Lena  1:  Nice  1.  BasUa  1.  Ulle  J.  R-.-nnes  1- 
Bordeaux  0.  Aiixerro  ft  MarseiHo  1.  Mo  to 
2 Strasbourg  1.  Le  Havre  ft  Caen  r.  Lyon 
1:  Gumgemp  2.  Uonsco  1;  Montpellier  0 
Gann—  1 Friday;  Nancy  0.  Pan*  Si  Ciei- 
mate  0.  Landing  teandliim^  1,  Lens  iPTi 
P®®):  2.  Basua  13-71.  3 Parer  Saint-Ger- 
main (3-7). 

BSUUAN  LEAQUEi  dank  1.  Oub  Brogsc 
1.  Hareibefca  3.  Mechelen  3 Saturday: 
Standard  Uega  3.  Molenbeeh  ft  Ander- 
lBctl1  2.  Loketen  ft;  Cercle  Brugge  ft  mou- 
?a]0n-  Anhsotp  1.  LommiH  4;  Gtiem  3 
Aalffi  ft  Lierse  4.  Charleroi  ft  Smi  Truklun 
flltadhtg*  1.  Gh.mi 
f?4-  Pte^V  2.  Standard  Uepo  (4-9i.  3 
Club  Brugge  (4-9) 

POB1UOUKE  LEAGUE;  Saturday:  Bd- 

lensnoea  2.  Boavnm  4. 


s.  ■ i 

1 -J 


x+fe  ri1  ^ 


w 


ersoi 


Rugby  Union 

SECOND  TEST  1 Pretoria.  SAI.  Now  Zoa- 

l.ind  33  Soulfi  Africa  M 

EUROPEAN  CLUB;  A-jan  64.  Cardllt  14; 

Biirhiiiyuninr  37  Lotoator  73, 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LEAGUE 

HoUfai  ,;bi  64.  Lowda  (121  24.  HaHfan 

Tlri— : d.w,  flny  4.  On  an  ft.  A mono.  Brewer, 
Ekeku.  Majna.  Umaga.  Oottu  Schuster 
to  Leeds:  Tries:  Forshaw  2.  HssSan, 
^njw  QaafaB  Brown  ft  Holraya  2 Alt 

,6\  34.  StafflaU  121)  39.  OW- 
hanu  Tries:  FUnson  3 Auheson  2.  Brsd- 
tuiY;_Burm  Goals;  Crook  2.  Maloney 
Trtota  Garcia.  Lawless.  McAl- 
risloi  Senior  Goolai  Aston  4.  Drop  Goal: 
Anion  *tr  ft.515 

London  123)  M,  CatfWford  (01  ft  Lore- 
•ten:  TrtoE  barwicl  4.  Dynovar  ft.  Gill  ft. 
rit.iiisr  Lioqurfo  Uarun.  Barwrck 

t (j.-aoi 


Wigan  . 

R Hofeni 
Bradford 
London 
WorrlnatBn 
Half  tar 
ShttffieM 
Oldham 
C—fleirad  . 


P W D L F A Pis 

22  13  1 2 M2  326  30 

21  T9  0 ft  864  44!  38 

22  17  0 5 707  409  34 
2212  13  611  462  25 
II  '5  1 3 5S6  IM  1* 
22  10  1 11  667  S76  31 
22  ID  0 12  698  73Q  po 
2ft  9 I 12  473  661  19 
22  9 0 13  548  598  IB 
13  C 016  MS  745  1 3 

■ 22  3 1 18  388  795  7 
22  ft  1 19  325 1021  5 


are. ■TT"'  * ■«  ««  IW  I 

WofUngton  22  ft  1 19  Jft5  )021  5 

nral  OMsfaw 

g^—htiry  l«i  3*.  Wtaknra  (4)  1ft 
Dawaburyi  Trios:  Cnapnun  CrpuDiare 
Hrecacfli.  (Voodcock  O— tn  Fakir  4.  Drop 
G—fc  hoi  hr  Wldnesi  Triera  CoODer.  Han. 
s»n  Kendnck.  Goafs:  0 Mylof  ft  Air  928. 
Faafhorafnno  13i  2B,  Salfofd  (10)  In. 
Fnllwwini  Tries:  Hughes  ft  Rom  fag. 
Sunimois.  Oartat  Pr.Miaon  6.  Drop  Geah 
Pr.jraan  Salford;  Trloat  Coussoni. 
ForDw  Civil-  Sifll  Att  1.67J 

KaMday  1241  4ft  Bailey  16!  14.  Kafg*. 
*ayt  Trio«  Billy  2 Irving  2 Canhllon  Par- 
r^nj  Pgwoli.  Ooafatt  Irving  fi  BaOayt 
Trios:  Tomlinson  2.  S Walker.  G—fc  S 
Walt  or  Ail  3 eta. 

WfaheTkAd  |141  aft  Huddersfield  IBi  1ft 
WakofMd:  Trias;  Davla  OriflO.  Nabie. 
Wrjy  Goals.-  Cjv«  ft  Huddersfield: 
Trim:  Barton  Booth.  Bunyan,  Toole. 
Cktot  E-Mth  All  J403 
HtfD  i20)  HD,  WhAnhaven  |0I  1ft  Half: 
Trieaz  Gray  3 R Nolan  ft  Divprty.  Fisher. 
JUlcning  (Udlsrd  Goal*)  Hewitt  5.  Gray. 
RrfdFrrd  Wbitohaweic  Trias:  Edward*. 
Lcwiriwaiiu  William  Goafat  Maouiro  2. 

as  :;sj. 


Salford  

Kdghtey  ..  . 

Hub 

Featberatone 
Hoddaranolil  . 
WahcftoW  . - 

WMn— 

Osvraimry  . ... 
WhHotunmn  ... 


F A Pta 
733  296  9d 
558  333  30 
565  392  28 
557  371  29 
5S7  308  *4 
485  455  SI 
413  447  Ifi 
384  BIS  13 
328  546  11 
348  602  9 
230  666  6 


Caaflslo  (28)  9ft  South  Wataa  (Gl  ft  Car- 
Malm  Trias:  Cusack  2.  Rhodes  ft  Danny 
Russoll  2.  kavanagh.  Lynch,  Maninera. 
Williams.  Goats:  Hichardson  9.  Sooth 
Wales:  Tryi  Currier.  Qoafa  Bobb.  Ac  450. 
Don— tor  (14)  3ft  Praaoof  (0)  12.  Dod- 
easfer:  Trlosi  Pickstey  3.  Ballot.  Fletcher. 
Hewitt  Goafs:  Chappell  4.  Pr—  urn  Trias 
Chtenall,  Smito.  Goafs  Callaghan  2.  Att 
837. 

Laigfi  |24|  44,  Barrow  (6)  34.  LafgfC 
Trios:  Quigley  2.  Blakeley,  Burge&s. 
ChcKkfum.  Ingram  Purtill.  tlriala-  PurtUI  B. 
Borrow:  Trias  AOUnson.  BenL  John.  Ra- 
gan. Goafs  Alklnson  4 Alt  61ft 
Clioriey  fill  11.  Hunalat  (10)  14.  Ctaori- 
hry;  Trias:  Finney.  N Parsley.  Goal:  Slew- 
art  Drop  boat  Parker.  Hunslati  Trt*i- 
Irwin.  Lambert.  Murpny.  Goal:  Wilson.  Att 
4K. 

Swmlon  (10)  10,  HoB  KR  (3)  12.  Swbf- 
bn  Trios  ffaseh.  Gaabd  Pearce  ft  IM 
KG:  Trias  DAray.  Sana.  Goals  U 
Fletcher  2.  Alt  3592 

P W D L F A Pta 

HoB  KB  21  Tl  0 1 1009  Z94  42 

Swintnn  22  « 0 4 785  295  30 

Humhrt  ...  22  18  0 4 730  32B  SB 

Carlisle  32  15  0 B B54  486  20 

Doncaster  ....  22  13  0 9 500  540  2« 

Sofrth  Wales  ...  22  12  0 10  526  $48  24 

Leigh  22  IQ  0 12  504  510  20 

York  . . ..  22  9 0 13  449  603  18  • 

Charley  22  6 0 16  354  7Z3  13 

Harrow  22  5 0 17  354  851  IO  1 

Bramtay  .. ...  5 0 17  360  759  1 0 

Presooi  22  2 0 30  301  883  4 

OfiTirs  CUP:  Manly  42.  Western  Suburbs 
>-  Ciniwbury  1'.  S Queensland  16:  Bris- 
bane 38  Gold  Coast  id.  N Sydney  46.  S 
SyditoY  4;  Injwarra  4ft  Penrith  £ 01 
20,  N QuDensland  24;  Parramatta 
U.  Sydney  T«jws  26;  Howe attfla  54  We* 
am  Hqifc,  30 

STUDENT  WORLD  CUP!  Pool  ta  New  I 

Zvrfljnj  ?M  IniUnd  D W Samoa  62.  US  8 j 


NEC  WORLD  SSHIGSi  TMrd  round  tared- 

big  cooteo  ius  unl««o  Mated)-  204  P 
MnknlatriTt)  66.68  207  H Mjytatr  6fc  71 
70;  G Norman  (Ausi  70.  tfl.  69.  202  N 
FaM*  ,.30)  7(J.  71.  ca.  S Strieker  SB.  72.  49- 
210  J Lconirtt  C9,  7IJ.  71;  J Cock  7ft  49. 


I 71.  311  □ Love  III  70.  74.  07;  J Furyk  7ft 

60. 67.  □ Waldorf  70. 7H.  71.  213  C Starter 

73.  72.  87.  U Brooks  69.  69.  74;  T Herron 
I 70.  67.  7ft  213  M O'Meara  73,  71.  69;  W 

Wood  75.  69.  89:  C Pavtfi  73.  7ft  70;  E ElS 
V3A1  71. 71. 71;  F Couptea  73.  8B.  7ft  214 
A Capa  [Gen  71  71.  71.  Aim  219  A 
Forabrand  iSwai  70.  76,  71.  220  C Rocca 

74.  71.  75  (Sp). 

GERMAN  OPEN  (Stuttgart)  Fhnd  taadhtg 
■oorea  (GBhra  unless  stated:  tournament 
reduced  to  51  holes):  IBS  I Woosnam  64. 
64.  66.  IBB  T Gogete  (Gar)  67.  BE.  67;  R 
Karisson  (Swe)  67.  6ft  70: 1 Pyman  66.  64. 
69;  F Race  (Sp)  6ft  64.  99.  200  0 Borrego 
(Sol  69.  63.  68;  M Martin  (Sp)  6B.  BB.  6& 
201  5 Amas  (Trln)  08.  6ft  686  R Chapman 
7ft  62.  67:  P Bioertiurst  6ft  70. 69. 8 HakJ 
M.  69.  7ft  C Suneaon  (Sp)  65.  66.  TO  202 
0 Turner  (M2)  70,  87.  65;  H Thui  (Oar)  7ft 
67.  65:  R Ralterty  64.  7ft  66;  B Lana  6ft  67. 
67:  D Carter  66. 89. 67:  M Jonzon  (Svrel  67, 

67.  88:  D WUIlsms  67.  87.  88.  903  L 
Westwood  66.  7t.  66: 0 Emerson  68. 68.66; 
P Bakor  70,  G6.  67;  □ BmyBi  60,  69,  68;  P 
Lawrie  66. 69. 68:  F Cea  (So)  68,  GC.  ® P 
LBtfiari  (Sp)  67. 87. 69;  J Lomas  E7. 67. 6$ 
P Eates  67.  E8.  68:  R Russell  63.  SB.  71. 
204  E Canon  (ca  (IQ  69,  €8.  67;  M Campbell 
INZJ  «W.  72.  68:  P McGhMey  87.  69.  68;  S 
Webster  69. 66. 6B:  J-M  Can  Hares  (Sp)  87. 
66. 09.  M Lanoar  IS***)  64. 71.60:  R Coles 

68.  66.  70.  2GB  M Roa  65.  72.  6ft  □ Chopra 
(Steel  70.  67,  88;  A Lebouc  (Fr)  6ft  60,  Oft 
M Tun  mam  6ft  71,  68;  n Burra  69, 87,  Oft 
m James  6ft  67. 69:  B LBigar  (Gflf)  64. 71. 
7ft  w Riley  (Aus)  64, 71, 7ft  T Bjorn  (Den) 

66. 68.  71.  20s  □ Hospital  (Sp)  70,  67, 6ft 
M llouUnd  07. 70,  K:  J Spence  67, 7ft  90;  1 
Garrido  (Sp)  71. 86.  G8c  M Worth  87. «.  7ft 
C Mason  89.  06.  71;  T Print  (Aus)  67.  6ft 

71. 

TUVaa  haNsa  Open  (Stockholm)- 
Uwhs  flw*4  aoorawi  (GB/Ira  unlaaa 
staled):  3TB  A Sgrenstem  (8wa)  70. 70. 70. 

69.  280  A Nicholas  69, 71, 68. 7ft  J Mgrtey 
73.  69.  67.  74.  281  L Naumann  (Svrn)  eft 
BS.  7ft  7ft  284  M-L  da  Lorenz)  (Fr)  7ft  6ft 

72.  71.  283  K Marshall  7ft  73.  71.  71;  P 
Mounter  Lebouc  (Fr)  68.  73,  71.  7ft  2S9  M 
Baridskald  (Swa)  7ft  74.  70,  7ft  SOT  C 
Nirunaik  (8 we)  99.  73,  6S,  76.  28B  J Mlllfl 
(AuS)  72.  71.  73.  72.  28B  H ARredMon 
(Swa)  74.  71.  71.  73:  J Leary  (Aim)  71.  7& 

70.  7ft-  K Orion  (Den)  73. 72.  ea.  78. 

PGA  RNIORt  CHAHWNSHP  (Bal- 
Ifyl  Laredtag  feral  wore*  284  T Gate 
(Aus)  7Z  TO  Jft  7ft  288  T Horton  (Eng)  71, 
60,  74.  72.  283  H BalOCChl  (SA)  7ft  7ft  71. 

70.  291  M Bembrfdge  (Eng)  7ft  7ft  69.  74: 
C Evans  (US)  7ft  78.  78.  74.  2S4  H Inggs 
(SA)  «.  ».  7ft  7ft  299  M Groom  (tag) 

71,  75,  77.  7ft  N BAM®*  lAlfi)  74,  7ft  77, 
7ft-  B waiton  (Eng)  7ft  ti.  74,  74;  R vmaa 
l Aus)  79.  70.  7ft  71;  G PtetoUII  (Ire)  7ft  7ft 
7ft.  7b.  A GarrMO  (Sp)  7ft  70.  75.  7ft  W 
Armstrong  (US)  70.  73.  73,  7ft.  299  0 
Creamer  (Engl  74. 7*.  7ft  7ft  F Artxeu  (Sp) 


76.  73.  77.  70:  D Oakley  (US)  7ft  74.  7ft  7ft 
& Lancaster  (US)  7ft  72.  69.  7ft  297  B 
Hugged  (Wall  72.  78,  75.  74;  V Tsahnlafa 
(SA)  TG.  78.  70. 73.  2B8  j Rhodes  (Eng)  77. 
70.  Tt.  74:  R Campagnau  (ft)  7ft  77.  73. 73. 

Tennis 

DU  fBAUnm  OPfiffi  (Toronto.  Can) 
StraMMn  T WBodbifiya  (Aus)  bt  M 
Rtoa  (CWIe)  6-ft  6-3:  W Fraraira  (BA)  bf  T 
Martin  (US)  4-6.  6-3.  7-5.  Final:  Fanattn 
bt  Woodtxifkw  6-ft  64. 

TOSHIBA  CLASSIC  (Cartabad.  Calif) 
Quarter  Wrodai  K Data  (Japan)  M G 
Sabaflnl  (Arg)  6-4,  6-1;  A Sanolrau  W- 
crerio  (Sp)  bf  K StudenlkovB  (Slovak)  6-3. 

6- ft  ■>  Mowotna  (Cz)  bt  S Tastud  (Fr)  24V 

7- 6. 6-3-  SaiaMkuls:  Sauchuz  Vknrio  bt 
Novotna  1-6.  6-2.  B-3;  Data  bt  C Maittnoz 
(Sp)  6-ft  7—5. 

HAMLET  CUP  fGomraadL  NY);  Qaarter- 
finals:  K Kneara  (Sto)  bt  U Chang  (US) 
6-4.  6-4;  M Dram  (Cz)  bt  M Joyce  (US) 
5-7.  0-2,  6-ft  D* ml  fttiafu  Uarun  M 
VplnffB  $-7.  7-5,  7 -ft  Mafhtedw  M Kli- 
cora  7-6,  6-3.  Ptaab  A fhdrvdn  bt  M 
Datum  7-6, 6-ft 

Athletics 

WORLD  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
tSrtnwY.  Man:  SDOmc  1.  F O OMoaBlo 
(Ntg)  20.4736c;  2,  R Dam  pure  (SA)  20M  3 
B Harrison  (US)  21.10.  ftOOOra:  I.  A Maz- 
gebu  (Em)  13mtn  3ft30ssc;  0 Cnoiuto 
I Kan);  ft  A OdbonoM  (SA)  13.46.18. 
3.000m  tteapUcbaiaa  1,  J Chohile 
(Kan)  'Bmin  33.0SKec:  3,  K MJaoi  (Kan) 
8.3131;  3,  A Ezzlns  (Mar)  8. 35.  BO;  11,  K 
Nash  (OS)  9 01.14.  High  Jama  1.  M Boa- 
weil  (Can)  2^4ro:  Z 3 Ton  (Cz)  221;  3,  B 
Cnatangar  {(»)  ft2i;  7.  J Brieriay  (GB) 
2.16.  Tripfa  Jranfn  1.  R L Hornandoz 
(Cuba)  «-50m;  2.  M C VHtomll  (Cuba) 
16.17;  3 I Punga  (Rom)  16.15-  llraauan  1, 
M PafysZka  (FW)  71  JHm;  2,  V Davyfltovskl 
(Belarus)  T0.8B:  3 R Konavtsov  (Rus)  7022. 
Wammmaooaa  1.  S Falls  (Fri  2ftia»ec:  ft 
L Hewitt  fAua)  233ft  3.  N hranova  (Bull 
23.5ft  SfOOQm  rtfin  1,  I Stank) na  (Rus) 
Zimin  3135MC.  2,  O PahMrova  (Rua) 
2iift27;  ft  C town  (Rom)  21.57.ti.  shot 
path  1.  F Bong  (China)  1838m;  ft  N 
Socket  (Gorj  1639;  1 Y hraranko  (Ba- 
tonal  16-ftft  HrphrtWnm  1.  E GhaJygina 
(Rua)  5.71  iptta  2 J Halkoaho  (Fin)  5.656:  3. 
H Doforatoiua  (Cz)  5.W.  10.  N Gaalter 

(GB)  6.07ft  

nnSRHATUNUU.  MERTING  (ShoffMB) 
(GB  uniass  stated):  Mon:  1O0n  1 O 
Edrrwa  (Nig)  lOOtoac  ft  i Mackta  iftl?;  ft 
L Chris  Be  10.19.  200am  1 J WUHorni  (US) 
2X4560*  2.  D Tumor  204ft  3.  J Rmb 
2063.  400ra=  R Btock  45.0&sec;  ft  M Rtfv 
anlaon  J538;  3.  D Mffla  (US)  454ft  BOOn 
1.  V Rod a)  (Her)  imm  M.ttfce c;  2.  B Koaeh 
(Kan)  iaS.96;  3.  V Matakwsn  (Kan)  1.46 18: 
7,  q Wtorow  1-48,79.  Ntei  I.  W Tamil  (Kan) 


3m in  SACTsoc  ft  J Mayock  3.64.90  3.  A 
WMMman  05487.  lion  htradhrai  1.  A 
Johnson  (US)  IftftSsoc;  ft  T Jarrott  1X25; 
=ft  C Jackson.  S Brown  (USl  133ft  «OOm 
tea  [disc  1.  R Robinson  (Aus)  4ft38sac;  ft  . 
J Rtogeon  49.89:  ft  T ftaflnar  (US)  5054 
TMpia  Jure*)  1-  J Edwards  1 6.90m;  ft  F 
Agyapong  Iftfift  3.  □ Hurt  (US)  Ift3ft 
Mgb  JranfB  1.  C Austin  (US)  230;  ft  T 
Forsyth  (Aus)  230;  ft  P Sjotrarg  (Swa) 
235:  =4,  M Mandy  (Ire),  D Grant  S (Smith  ! 
23ft  Pole  vradb  1.  T Barthai  (Nor)  ftdOrn: 
ft  P Manaon  (US)  5.60:  3.  T Loblnger  (Oar) 
5.S0;  =4,  P WHHamaon.  K Tarponnlng  (US) 
ftJO  Jrarafira  1.  T Putetys  (US)  B6JS2m;  ft 
8 Bocklay  8230:  3.  N Nteland  61.1ft 
Wbmam  200RE  1,  C Frogman  (Alls) 
M Stone:  2.  F Oguffisaya  (Nig)  2X58;  3,  J 
Cuthbort  (Jam)  22.77;  ft  8 Jacobs  2X59. 
AOOnt:  1.  M Martn*  (US)  5130sec;  ft  K 
Graham  (US)  02.17:  3.  p smtei  SftSft 
BOftae  1.  C Crooks  (Can)  2m  tn  0(M2sae; 
ft  I Turner  (Jam)  2.0136;  3.  M Crowley 
(Aus)  2.02.40:  6.  L Gibson  2.03.66. 
ftOOOmj  1,  R CheruNn  (Ken)  9min 
0238hc;  2,  G GrKfHhs  (SA)  932.7ft  3.  S 
Dawnmty  (Ira)  B.D4S1;  6.  L Slkrti  9313ft 
1 (Ntai  hrtrriik*.- 1,  □ Rosa  (Jam)  12. Stone: 
ft  M Freeman  (Jam)  1231;  3.  G Russan 
(Jam)  1235;  G,  A Thorp  13.14,  400m  irar- 
Aae  I.  D Hommingn  (Jam)  5S.iatae:  2.  A 
Uaiten  (Bat)  95.90.  ft  6 SmlBi  (Ire)  &&JSQ. 
Triple  Jump:  1. 6 Kaspartova  (Cz)  1434m 
(UK  aikeoniBra  recK  2,  A Hansen  14.78  (UK 
and  Conn  rec):  ft  R Mafeescu  (Rom) 
14.1ft  ifawchu  1, 1 Lopaz  (Cuba)  6L36m; 

2.  L McPam  (AUS)  609ft  3.  S Rank  [Gar] 
60.66;  5.  T Sandsraon  Sftfift 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Atlanta  8,  Chicago 
S Houston  ft  St  Louis  1;  Los  Angolas  7, 
New  York  5;  Montreal  ft  San  Francisco  ft 
Florida  G.  Cincinnati  3;  Colorado  9.  Pitto- 
burgh  3:  San  Diego  7.  Philadelphia  1. 
A8NBVCAN  LIAOUB;  Boston  9.  Soane 
ft  MOwaukM  4,  Cleveland  3 (lOtara):  Bair 
Omora  S.  Cal  Bom  la  4;  Toronto  9.  Chicago 
ft  New  York  5.  Oakland  4;  Kansas  aiy  g, 
Detroit  ft  Minnesota  6.  Tazas  ft 


Bowls 


nara  all  kholaib  champkw- 
•HlPfi  (Warning):  Ftato  re.renpiun  of 
ChampfCMia  Shtetaae  Jran*  hi  Morgan 
21-11.  TriptaK  BrtlUh  CaBophrare  tal 
Cowros  Madina  21-17.  GoaNy  Tap  Founc 
BaoblkglHiiMhlrt  bi  Esse*  ia-17. 
Maaonal  Oocraty  IMS  Two  Foorra 
ContwaB  bt  Cumbria  46-33. 


Cycling 


SMM88  GRAND  PRDC  (Zurich.  232km):  1. 
A Ferrigato  (It)  Shr  51mln  G2floc;  ft  M Bar- 
toil  (H):  ft  J Musaauw  [Bel}.  Laratag 
World  Cap  • tending**  1,  Museeuw 
IBZpts;  2.  Fenigato  lift  ft  Baruu  108. 


FoxmoT  nmnnuTiOHAL  (London): 
Rorad  81  Woman  2.  Veterans  ft  IndMd- 
sod  I— dam  K Aretaanrto-Grant  (Scot).  L 
Poritodh  (Hum  at  V Enqakn  (Rus).  P 
CramUng  (Swa)  ft  V Hort  (Get).  B Spassky 
(Fri  4.  Team  Veterans  22.  Woman  16. 
DONNHR  HSMOflUL  ( Aina  terd  are). 
Routtl  9>  i Sokolov  (Bos)  1;  J Hodgson 
(Eng)  a Brad  71  Hodgson  1;  J Grands 
Zuniga  (Para)  0.  Lrradarra  N da  Firm  tan 
(US).  V hranctelk  (Ukr).  Q Kamsky  (US), 
Hodgson  all  4S. 

Eguestriardsm 

NAnONS*  Clip  {Rotterdam}:  1.  Ireland  0 
1 tufts  (Lar  too.  P Chortes  0-ft  Carta.  P 
Darragh  (Mt  Cruising.  T Coyte  6-0;  FAN 
SchaMiaar,  £ Vtackan  not  rsaV  2 Holland 
ft  =ft  Switzerland.  Germany  fl;  6.  GB  12 
(ft’s  Otto,  Q BBbngton  0-4:  AbbarvaK 
□ream.  □ Lampard  4-4;  Pkion  Void.  J 
Fisher  a-O:  Two  Step,  M Whitokar  0-4). 

Motorcycling 

WORLD  9UPIMBIKJL  CfUMPIOMSMB* 
(8u0o.  Japan).  Rotted  ofnai  Mrtl  l 11 1 1 

Y Takada  (Japen)  Honda;  2.  N Hags 
(Japan)  Yamaha;  ft  W Yosblkavn  (Josonv 
Yamaha;  a,  T Corear  (Ain)  Oucail;  5,  j 
Kbclnakf  (US)  Ducmt;  fl.  A Blight  (NZ) 
Honda,  fteoond  raera  T,  T Aoiu  (Japan) 
Honda;  ft  KoctreM,  ft  Hsga:  4.  Slight  5. 
Fogarty;  6.  Fuffwara.  CM*  iUilllkimii  1 
Wflhl  2Mpte;  ft  Corsar  26ft  ft  Kocinak) 
[04;  4.  Fogarty  236:  5.  C Edwards  (US) 
Yamaha  176;  B.  P F Chill  (It)  Duoafl  175. 


(CodwoU  Pk);  Roand  severe  I,  s Htalon 
®- A MeR«*W6  (Yamaha):  ft  J 
Whithorn  (Yamaha);  4,  T Rymer  (Ducatl);  5 
U!^V^R  1Duc,,ly;  6-  1 Smwn  (Du- 
I:,R-S?'"oir  (Kawaaokl):  fl.  j Moody 
2™*®. Buaw  ffhrtOU);  10,  D Jeffer- 
■os  [nonoaj, 

Motocross 

SWEDMH  BOOCC  GP  (Landskrona)- 
J. J Smart  (Bel)  Huaabora  2.  P 
Iwan“2n  (S**)  Husqvama.  3.  G J Von 
Doom  (Nam)  Honda.  Senowd  mm  1 s 
gnflfrC)  KTM;  2.  Manana;  3.  Theybis. 

y»'.K\aBr.ai 

«WAN  12Saa  OP  (HolcoerUnaanl- 
I.  S TortBfll  (Fri  Kawasaki  ft  B 
Moqreius)  Yamaha:  3.  l Soguy  (Fr)  Tift 

uJS00!!!;  2-  Uo“a;  1 A Bata- 
W HonOa-  Ovarafi  on  deyi  1.  Tof- 
toffi*D^S.Moore34;3.3eflliy34.Wof« 
g^ropfawtehip  eteTMOnyra  1.  Tonalli 
«2P*S-  2.  P Matin  (GB)  Yamaha  4i7-  a 
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Sky  high . . . Jordi  Cruyff  wheels  away  after  scoring  Manchester  United’s  first  goal  at  Old  Trafford  yesterday,  following  a mistake  by  the  Blackburn  Rovers  defender  Colin  Hendry 
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Premiership:  Manchester  United  2,  Blackburn  Rovers  2 


Rovers  denied  a sweet  sensation 


David  Lacey 


ALL  of  a sudden 
Manchester  United 
are  a home  defeat 
waiting  to  happen. 
It  is  20  months 
since  they  last  lost  at  Old 
Trafford  in  the  Premiership 
but  in  less  than  a week  Ever- 
ton  and  now  Blackburn 
Rovers  have  led  the  champi- 
ons on  their  own  ground  be- 
fore being  held  to  2-2  draws. 

Yesterday  Blackburn  were 
denied  the  sweetest  of  vic- 
tories by  a baby-faced  23-year- 
old  Norwegian,  Ole  Gunnar 
Solskjaer.  who  within  nine 


minutes  of  making  his  first 

league  appearance  for  United 
brought  the  scores  level  for 
die  second  and  last  time. 

But  for  the  goalkeeping  of 
Tim  Flowers  Manchester 
United  would  have  won  the 
game  in  the  dosing  minutes, 
an  outcome  which  would 
have  done  scant  Justice  to  the 
way  Rovers  had  controlled 
the  better  part  of  it 

Blackburn  were  still  en- 
titled to  take  more  satisfac- 
tion from  the  afternoon.  They 
came  to  Old  Trafford  point- 
less and  goalless  after  defeats 
by  Tottenham  and  Aston 
Villa.  The  departure  of  Alan 
Shearer  to  Newcastle  United, 


rather  than  Kenny  Dalglish  to 
the  golf  course,  had  left 
Ewood  Park  in  a state  of 
shock  and  Manchester  Unit- 
ed’s summer-long  overtures 
to  the  England  striker  had 
hardly  improved  relation- 
ships between  the  clubs. 

But  yesterday,  playing 
without  an  orthodox  centre- 
forward  and  dominating  the 
miiffipw  for  an  hour,  Black- 
burn took  on  United  at  their 
own  counter-attacking  game 
and  preyed  on  the  generous 
amount  of  space  aIpt  Fergu- 
son’s defence  continued  to 
allow  the  opposition. 

Considering  the  number  of 
times  Gallacher  appeared  be- 


tween the  United  centre- 
backs  May  and  Pallister  in 
the  first  45  minutes,  Black- 
burn could  have  won  the 
match  by  half-time. 

Ray  Harford,  the  Rovers 
manager,  thought  so.  "We 
should  have  been  at  least  two 
goals  dear  by  then,”  he  said, 
"but  we  were  getting  people 
into  good  positions  and  then 
choosing  the  wrong  options.” 
Certainly  Blackburn  should 
have  exploited  the.  regularity 
with  which  Donis,  their  free 
Greek  from  Panathinaikos, 
was  turning  United’s  defence 
on  the  right 

Essentially,  however, 
Blackburn’s  initial  superior- 


ity sprang  from  the  command 
established  in  midfield  by  Bo- 
Mnen  — a member  of  the  Not- 
tingham Forest  side  who  were 
the  last  to  win  in  the  league  at 
Old  Trafford,  in  December 
1994  — and  Tim  Sherwood. 

Again  Manchester  United 
were  given  a foretaste  of  how 
difficult  life  is  likely  to  be 
until  Keane  returns  after  a 
knee  operation.  Their  other 
Norwegian  signing  Johnson 
filled  in  for  Rmhp  adequately 
enough  but  without  providing 
the  drive  the  Irishman  gives 
the  team.  Butt,  another  casu- 
alty, was  also  wkswi 

After  Ferguson  had  marie  a 
crucial  substitution,  bringing 


on  Solskjaer  for  May,  Jobn- 
sen  reverted  to  his  normal  po- 
sition at  centre-back.  But  to 
the  last  United  were  vulnera- 
ble at  the  back. 

hi  fact  they  were  again  out 
of  sorts  all  round.  Beckham  is 
not  the  first  young  footballer 
to  be  dazed  at  the  prospect  of 
playing  for  F-ngiand  and  it 
showed.  Cantona  was  stifled 
by  tight  covering  until  late  an 
and  only  the  swift  inter- 
changes of  position  between 
Giggs  and'  Cruyff  unsettled 
Blackburn’s  defenders. 

Even  then  Rovers  rather 
allowed  Manchester  United 
back  into  the  match  after  go- 
ing ahead  in  the  33rd  minute 


when  Gallacher  met  Ripley’s 
centre  from  the  left  with  a 
glancing  header  and  War- 
hurst  forced  the  ball  in, 
Schmeichel  having  failed  to 
hold  it  on  the  goalline.  Five 
minutes  later  Hendry,  at- 
tempting to  nod  SchmeicheJ’s 
long  clearance  back  to  Flow- 
ers, merely  set  up  Cruyff  to 
lob  the  scores  leveL 
Five  minutes  after  half-time 
Bohinen  gathered  a ball  from 
Sherwood  on  the  right,  drew 
clear  of  McClair  and  turned 
inside  Irwin  before  beating 
Schmeichel  at  the  near  post  to 
restore  Blackburn’s  lead. 
Then  Rovers  began  to  think  of 
holding  what  they  had,  the 


midfield  pressure  eased  and 
victory  slipped  away. 

Solskjaer,  skilful  and  quick, 
was  an  immediate  influence. 
In  the  69th  minute  Cruyff 
touched  on  another  huge  kick 
from  Schmeichel  and  the 
young  Norwegian  volleyed  in 
United’s  second  goal  on  the 
rebound  after  seeing  Flowers 
block  his  first  shot.  Flowers 
then  denied  Old  Trafford  a 
win  with  late  saves  from  Pal- 
lister and  Beckham. 

“That  was  the  best  Black- 
bum  have  played  against  us 
in  recent  years,”  Ferguson 
admitted.  But  Rovers  would 
have  preferred  three  points  to 
consoling  words. 


Nottingham  Forest  1 , Middlesbrough  1 

Emerson  and  Jerkan  add 
to  traditional  virtues 


McManaman  out 
and  Batty  doubt 
for  Moldova 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


THERE  was  a time  when 
a match  between  Not- 
tingham Forest  and 
Middlesbrough  would  have 
represented  the  mainstream 
of  English  league  football. 
This  would  have  applied, 
moreover,  in  whatever  div- 
ision the  fixture  happened  to 
be  played. 

Because  the  clubs  share  a 
tradition  of  good  passing,  these 
games  would  often  develop  a 
pleasing  flow.  If  Brian  Clough 
was  playing,  goals  for  Middles- 
brough were  guaranteed;  if  he 
was  managing,  goals  against 
Forest  would  have  to  be  carved 
out  of  granite. 

To  score  against  Middles- 
brough it  was  necessary  to 
overrun  ramparts  manned  by 
such  ironsides  as  Spraggon 
and  Beam.  Burns  and  Lloyd 
barred  the  way’  for  Forest 
and.  even  if  these  defenders 
were  beaten,  there  was  still 
the  small  matter  of  putting 
the  ball  past  Shilton. 

Times  change.  When,  an  en- , 
counter  between  Boro  and  For-  j 
est  depends,  to  a Large  extent 
on  two  Brazilians  and  an  Ital- 
ian outwitting  a Croatian  and 
a Norwegian,  then  things  are 
hardly  what  they  used  to  be. 

Yet  even  before  Stuart 
Pearce,  that  most  English  of 
footballers,  delivered  a left- 
footed  rocket  or  a free-kick 
into  the  far  comer  of  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough net  to  gain  Not- 
tingham Forest  a point  at  the 
City-  Ground  on  Saturday  it 
was  dear  that  overseas  im- 
ports alone  will  not  de- Angli- 
cise the  Premiership. 

In  Tact  this  match,  which 
after  a studious  prelude  pro- 
vided a second  half  of  exhiLn- 
rattng  cut-and-thrust,  sug- 
gested that,  far  from  turning 
the  English  game  into  a hy- 
brid. the  skills  being  bought 
from  abroad  will  enhance  its 
traditional  virtues  of  speed, 
resilience  and  the  will  to  win. 

Take  Emerson,  a dark, 
shaggy-haired  tree  trunk  of  a 
midfielder  who  is  already 
looking  a snip  at  £4  million. 
Having  played  for  Porto  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
Brazilian  will  have  been  used 
to  the  sort  of  rain  which 


swept  across  in  the  second 
half..  But  the  Portuguese 
league  rarely  sees  matches  of 
such  sustained  pace. 

Emerson  enjoyed  himself 
hugely.  He  clearly  loves  a 
hard  tackle  and  his  strength 
in  winning  the  ball  lay  at  the 
heart  of  Middlesbrough’s 
first-half  superiority.  His 
presence  1ms  given  Teesside’s 
original  Brazilian,  Juninho.  a 
new  meaning  to  life. 

Early  in  the  second  half 
Emerson  strode  clear  of  Allen 
and  Bart-Williams  on  the 
right  and,  with  the  Forest  de- 
fence strung  out  like  a line  of 
washing,  laid  the  ball  square 
to  Juninho,  who  drove  It  past 
Crossley  from  20  yards. 

"At  times  we  were  frying  to 
score  from  Impossible  an- 
gles,” Bryan  Robson  observed 
after  the  game.  “If  we  had 
crossed  the  ball  Instead  of 
shooting.  Barm  by  must  have 
found  the  net” 

For  a manager  who  has 
seen  the  season-ticket  money 
spent  on  Ravanelli  but  after  ! 
three  matches  has  yet  to  see 
Middlesbrough  win,  Robson’s 
general  state  of  calm  offered  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  a few 
miles  up  the  north-east  coast. 
Then  again,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  a Messiah. 

However,  given  the  amount 
of  possession  Robson’s  team 
enjoyed,  and  the  fact  that  they 
finished  the  match  playing 
with  three  men  up  in  pursuit 
of  victory,  they  should  have 
scored  more  than  once. 

Robson’s  point  about 
Barmbv  was  well  made.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  academic 


had  Ravanelli  reproduced  the 
finishing  touch  which  had 
brought  him  a hat-trick 
against  Liverpool  on  the 
opening  day.  Instead  the  Ital- 
ian suffered  an  afternoon  of 
scuffed  opportunities  and 
came  off  looking  footsore. 

Two  of  the  reasons  why  Ra- 
vanelli made  less  of  an  impact 
were  an  unyielding  Croatian 
obstacle  called  Jerkan  and 
the  inspired  Pearce. 

Playing  in  a three-man  de- 
fence which  at  times  strug- 
gled to  cope  with  Middles- 
brough’s mobility  tqi  front, 
Pearce's  performance 
augured  well  for  England. 
His  equaliser,  driven  unerr- 
ingly past  Miller  from  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  pen- 
alty area  midway  through  the 
second  half  added  momen- 
tum to  a Forest  revivaL 

Either  side  could  have 
grabbed  a winning  goal  in  toe 
dosing  minutes  of  a match 
which  offered  a strong 
reminder  that  the  Premier- 
ship is  not  only  about  Alex 
Ferguson.  Kevin  Ktwflan  and 
whoever  happens  to  be  man- 
aging Arsenal  tins  week.  It 
was  a pity  the  referee.  Mike 
Riley,  seemed  to  be  watching 
a different  game.  He  cau- 
tioned nine  players,  six  of 
them  visitors,  and  ended  the 
match  by  sending  off  the  Boro 
defender  Pearson  for  a second 
bookable  offence.  As  Robson 
said:  “There  wasn’t  one  bad 
tackle  in  toe  game.” 

The  Leeds  official  Is  new  to 
the  Premiership  list  Another 
ro bo-ref  is  about  the  last 
thing  English  football  needs 
right  now. 


Glenn  hoddle's 
first  England  squad 
shrank  further  yes- 
terday with  the  withdrawal 
of  Liverpool’s  Steve 
McManaman  and  Robbie 
Fowler  from  the  party 
which  will  travel  to  Mol- 
dova for  Sunday’s  opening 
World  Cup  qualifying  fix- 
ture, writes  Ian  Ross. 

The  Liverpool  pair  aggra- 
vated injuries  during  Sat- 
urday’s goalless  draw  with 
Sunderland  at  Anfield  and 
there  was  further  bad  news 
for  Hod  die  with  Newcas- 
tle's Steve  Howey  and 
David  Batty  also  reporting 
injuries. 

Everton’s  27-year-old  un- 
capped left-back  Andy 
Hinchcliffe  was  yesterday 
added  to  the  squad  from 
which  Tottenham’s  Darren 
Anderton  withdrew  last 
Friday. 

McManaman  is  suffering 
from  the  recurrence  of  a 
long-standing  hamstring 
problem  while  Fowler 
requires  farther  treatment 
on  a painfhl  lower  back 
injury. 

“Believe  me,  both  of  them 
are  very  upset  because  they 
desperately  wanted  to  be 
involved  in  this  particular 
fixture.”  said  Mark 
Leather,  Liverpool's 
physiotherapist. 


GURNAM  SINGH,  the  Wol- 
verhampton referee, 
needed  a police  escort  as  he 
left  the  Oakwell  pitch  at  half- 
time  yesterday.  Barnsley  sup- 
porters were  incensed  after 
visitors  Huddersfield  were 
given  an  equalising  goal  two 
minutes  before  the  break  in 
toe  First  Division  match  that 
Barnsley  eventually  won  3-1. 

The  referee  ruled  that  Andy 
Morrison  had  got  his  head  to 
Tom  Cowan’s  long  throw  but 
fdrious  Barnsley  players  and 
officials  claimed  the  ball 
looped  over  the  Huddersfield 
centre-back  as  well  as  toe 
Barnsley  goalkeeper  David 


“After  three  games  in 
eight  days  both  men  are 
suffering  somewhat.  They 
will  have  scans  and  X-rays 
in  midweek  and  we  will 
take  it  from  there.” 

Howey,  who  missed  Euro 
96  after  damaging  a liga- 
ment, broke  a toe  in  Satur- 
day’s game  against  Shef- 
field Wednesday  while 
Batty  sprained  an  ankle. 
Both  are  rated  doubtful  for 
Sunday’s  game. 

All  four  of  the  injured 
travelled  down  to  meet  up 
with  the  team  at  their 
Buckinghamshire  hotel 
last  night. 

Hinchcliffe’s  elevation 
comes  as  a major  surprise, 
although  Hoddle  is  without 
the  injured  Phil  Neville  of 
Manchester  United  and 
Blackbnrn’s  Graeme  Le 
Same. 

The  former  Manchester 
City  defender  made  a single 
England  Under-21  appear- 
ance against  Denmark  in  a 
goalless  draw  at  Watford's 
Vicarage  Road  ground  in 
September  1988. 

Hinchcliffe.  who  is 
renowned  for  his  dead-ball 
prowess,  has  been  selected 
ahead  of  Aston  Villa’s  Alan 
Wright  as  the  understudy 
to  Stuart  Pearce,  who  has 
been  persuaded  to  continue 
hi«  international  career. 


Watson,  direct  from  the 
hanris  of  the  left-back. 

Barnsley’s  second  League 
win  of  the  new  season  was 
eventually  settled  by  the  Trin- 
idadian import  Clint  Mar- 
celle,  signed  on  a free  transfer 
from  the  Portuguese  club  Fel- 
gueiras,  who  marked  his 
home  debut  with  a spectacu- 
lar goal  from  a 77th-minute 
chip. 

The  Leeds  United  full-back 
Tony  Dorigo  may  make  his 
first  Premiership  appearance 
for  six  months  against  Wim- 
bledon at  Elland  Road 
tonight  Dorigo  has  been  suf- 
fering hamstring  trouble. 


Holding  company . . . Boro's  Whelan  with  Campbell  wvf» 


Soccer  results,  page  14 


Referee  given  escort  after 
throw-in  goal  at  Barnsley 


West  Ham  United  2,  Southampton  1 

Le  Ussier  Hie  invisible  man 


Nell  Robinson 


AS  Matthew  Le  Tissier’s 
name  was  announced 
before  kick-off  a sliver 
of  lightning  split  the  East 
London  skyline,  apparently 
on  course  to  frazzle  Barking. 
Rolls  of  thunder  followed, 
then  rain  and  finally  brilliant 
sunshine. 

It  was  as  if  toe  elements 
were  settling  down  for  Le  Tis 
to  do  the  Biz,  whipcracking  a 
40-yard  free-kick  into  Ludo 
Miklosko’s  fop  comer.  But 
lightning  never  strikes  twice; 
Le  Tissier  was  hardly  notice- 
able. Never  did  a thing, 
really. 

All  of  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est, if  not  concern,  to  Glenn 
Hoddle  who  was  rapidly  re- 
doing his  calculations  last 
night  when  McManaman 
joined  Anderton  on  the  Eng- 
land casualty  list  for  the  trip 
to  Moldova. 

By  all  accounts  Le  Tissier 
had  been  no  more  visible 
against  Leicester  in  midweek 
and  at  Southampton  the  pre- 
vious Sunday.  Le  Tissier  ad- 
mits to  being  “disappointed” 
by  his  current  form  and  even 


his  club  manager  Graeme 
Souness  says  that  “he's  not 
really  started  yet  this 
season”. 

The  most  frequent  criticism 
levelled  at  Le  Tissier  is  lack 
of  pace  and  mobility.  Add  to 
that  a disturbing  tendency  to 
give  the  ball  away  and  you 
could  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  he  would  do  well  to  hold 
down  a place  in  Scunthorpe 
Stiffs.  In  feet  he  remains  a 
wonderfully  gifted  footballer 
restricted  by  playing  in  an  ob- 
viously average  team. 

“He  was  disappointing, ’’ 
said  Slaven  Bilic,  West  Ham’s 
eloquent  Croatian  who  had 
little  trouble  mastering  Le 
Tissier’s  limited  threat  “I 
made  a point  of  going  over  to 
him  at  the  end  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  England  call-up. 
He  deserves  it  because  he  is 
one  of  the  most  skilful  players 
in  the  Premiership. 

“But  with  all  respect  to 
Southampton,  it  would  be  eas- 
ier for  him  and  he  would 
show  more  talent  if  he  were  to 
play  in  a better  side.  1 mean 
Manchester  United  or  even 
West  Ham  — yes,  we  should 
spend  a few  quid  on  him.” 

As  a Channel  Islander  he 


might  just  fit  West  Ham's  cur- 
rent obsession  with  all  things 
continental 

Not  that  the  policy  seems 
misguided.  The  Portuguese 
Futre  was  magnificent  on  Sat- 
urday, a shimmering  streak 
of  hair  and  heart  who  tor- 
mented Southampton  with 
his  pace.  Romania’s  Radu- 
cioiu,  a first-half  substitute 
for  Rieper,  also  impressed 
and,  had  Dowie  not  been  in 
clod-hopper  mode,  West  Ham 
might  have  scored  five. 

As  it  was,  their  two  goals 
proved  sufficient  after 
Heaney  had  put  Southampton 
ahead  with  a 19th-minute 
chip  over  Miklosko.  The 
equaliser  eventually  came  on 
73  minutes  when  Hughes  hit  a 
stunning  left-foot  volley  past 
Beasant  Eight  minutes  later 
Mr  Elleray  awarded  a penalty 
when  Dumitrescu  stumbled 
over  Dodd,  and  Dicks  did  the 
needful 

The  visitors'  discomfort 
was  made  all  the  more  acute 
when  Benali  was  sent  off  for 
dismembering  Futre  late  on. 
One  week  gone  and  already 
Southampton’s  problems  are 
mounting.  They  can  expect 
more  of  toe  same. 


Liverpool  0,  Sunderland  0 

Collymore  and  Liverpool  less  than  clear-cut 


Ian  Ross 


IN  a week  when  Matthew  Le 
Tissier’s  return  to  the  inter- 
national fold  suggested  that 
every  discard  of  genuine  class 
will  always  find  himself  push- 
ing at  an  open  door,  no  one. 
saw  fit  to  mention  the  name 
of  Stan  Collymore. 

The  one-time  self-publicist 
with  the  knack  of  rubbing  up 
the  wrong  way  even  the  most 
timid  of  souls  will  spend  the 
coming  weekend  pandering 
an  uncertain  future  while  his 
country’s  World  Cup  cam- 
paign opens  In  Moldova. 

So  whatever  happened  to 
poor  old  Stan?  Twelve 
months  ago  Collymore  was 
British  football’s  most  expen- 
sive player  at  £8.5  million.  He 
was  flashy,  overbearingly 
confident  and  not  averse  to 
verbally  punching  the  nose  of 
a largely  unsympathetic 
public. 

He  did  not  play  particularly 
well  last  season  but  that,  we 
were  all  assured,  was  nothing 


mare  than  a curable  case  of 
small-pond  to  big-pool 
syndrome. 

“Give  him  time”  pleaded 
the  apologists  as  they 
marched  through  Anfleld’s 
corridors  of  power  defending 
Collymore's  performances  on 
the  pitch  and  his  ill-judged 
sentiments  off  it. 

Unfortunately  for  Colly- 
more, time  is  modern  foot- 
ball’s most  precious  commod- 
ity and,  with  the  new  season 
still  some  way  short  of  pu- 
berty. it  is  fast  running  out 
He  did  well  to  bluff  his  way 
through  to  toe  61st  minute  be- 
fore the  first  audible  cry  of 
"get  him  off”  rolled  down  the 
main  stand. 

The  truth  Is  that,  if  Liver- 
pool possessed  a third  front- 
line striker,  Collymore  would 
probably  have  been  back  in 

toe  dressing-room,  if  not  on 

the  bench,  long  before  his 
side's  efforts  to  overcome  me- 
diocre opposition  veered 
towards  the  embarrassing. 

Collymore  was  awfifl  but. 
with  the  possible  exception  of 


Mark  Wright,  so  too  were  all 
the  men  in  red.  In  what  was  a 
confusing  match  and  a poor 
spectacle  Liverpool  were 
often  too  elaborate,  Sunder- 
land always  too  orthodox. 

It  was  for  occasions  such  as 
these  that  the  Wearslders' 
glorious  pick-n-mix  ran 
through  walls  en  route  to  toe 
First  Division  title  in  May. 
but  their  ambition  is  unlikely 
to  embrace  much  more  than 
survival  in  the  months  ahead. 

“I  can’t  really  remember 
Liverpool  having  a clear-cut 
chance,"  mused  Sunderland's 
manager  Peter  Reid. 

Indeed,  the  better  openings 
fell  to  Reid’s  team  but  Niafl 
Quinn  took  the  edge  off  an 
otherwise  proficient  personal 
performance  by  squandering 
two  simple  chances. 

"I  don’t  want  to  get  techni- 
cal because  Fm  crap  at  it  but 
we  have  come  through  our 
first  three  games  without 
looking  out  of  our  depth,” 
added  Reid. 

If  only  Collymore  could 
make  such  a claim. 
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Five  pages  of  sport 


Ruaby  Union  Football 

Wales  try  for  Manchester 

annual  Test  series  United  survive 
aaainst  Australia  another  scare 
and  South  Africa  at  Old  Trafford 
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SportExtra 

Keegan  keeps  his 
head  but  still 
seeks  his  balance 


Alan  Henry  at  Spa  on  the  radio 
foul-up  that  cost  Williams  dear 


ICHAEL  Schu- 
macher did  his 
arch-rival  Da- 
mon Hill  a rare 
favour  yester- 
day with  n gripping  victory  in 
the  Belgian  Grand  Pris  that 
ensured  Jacques  Villeneuve 
had  to  settle  for  second  place. 

The  Ferrari  driver's  perfor- 
mance on  this  high-speed 
track  could  prove  decisive  if 
Hill  were  to  scrape  home  with 
the  world  championship  hav- 
ing allowed  the  momentum  to 
pass  to  his  Williams  team- 
mate Villeneuve. 

With  Hill  battling  home 
fifth  after  another  strategi- 
cally muddled  race,  he  could 
count  himself  lucky  that  he 
had  lost  only  four  world 
championship  points  to  Ville- 
neuve. He  now  has  a 13-point 
lead  with  three  races  and  30 
points  on  offer  for  the  win- 
ners remaining. 

“In  a way  it  was  a relief  to 
get  two  paints."  said  Hill.  "I 
thought  that  Jacques  might 
win  and  I was  not  going  to  get 
any  points  at  all  at  one  time 
but  I have  to  admit  that  13 
points  is  not  what  I would  call 
a comfortable  lead  in  the 
championship."  He  said  he 


was  not  despondent  but  em- 
phasised: “I  think  the  team 
under-performed  as  a whole.” 

Villeneuve  had  taken  an  im- 
mediate lead  from  pole  ahead 
of  Schumacher's  Ferrari, 
which  had  burst  through  from 
the  second  row  to  seize  second 
place  ahead  of  Hill.  The  Brit- 
on’s problems  were  then  com- 
pounded when  David  Coulth- 
ard’s  McLaren-Mercedes 
surged  past  into  third  place  on 
the  190  mph  climb  to  the  Les 
Combes  comer. 

HiU.  who  had  taken  the 
spare  car  shortly  before  the 
start  found  himself  battling  a 
serious  handling  imbalance 
on  his  first  set  of  tyres.  But  he 
settled  down  to  run  fourth  in 
the  opening  stages,  although 
he  was  steadily  dropping 
away  from  the  leaders. 

His  biggest  problem  arose 
as  the  drivers  bunched  in 
tight  formation  behind  the 
safety  car,  which  was  de- 
ployed to  slow  the  pack 
following  an  accident  suffered 
by  Jos  Verstappen  in  the 
Footwork-Hart 

As  die  cars  began  using  the 
opportunity  to  make  pit-stops, 
a foul-up  with  the  radio  com- 
! munication  between  Ville- 


neuve and  the  pit  crew  meant 
the  Canadian  did  not  hear  the 
instructions  to  come  in  and 
refuel  at  the  end  of  lap  14. 

He  stayed  out  and  came  in 
the  following  lap.  scrambling 
the  team's  refuelling  plans  as 
Hill  was  preparing  to  come  in 
at  the  same  time.  They  told 
Hill  to  stay  out  for  another 
lap.  but  be  had  to  dodge 
through  the  barriers  in  the 
pit  entrance  lane  and  lost 
time  before  finally  coming  in 
at  the  end  of  the  nest  lap. 

Hill  was  down  in  11th  place 
when  he  resumed  with  a gag- 
gle of  slower  cars  ahead  of 
him.  By  lap  20  he  was  up  to 
ninth,  and  up  to  fifth  by  lap  23 
before  dropping  back  to  sixth 
after  his  second  refuelling 
stop  on  lap  34. 

Now  the  order  was  Schu- 
macher. Villeneuve.  Mika 
Hakkinen  in  the  McLaren, 
Jean  Alesi  in  the  Benetton 
and  Coulthard  in  the  other 
McLaren  ahead  of  HilL  He 

moved  back  to  fifth  when 
Coulthard  spun  off  on  lap  38 
and  remained  there  until  the 
, chequered  flag. 

In  the  closing  stages  Schu- 
macher eased  away  from 
Villeneuve  to  finish  with  over 
five  seconds  in  hand  over  the 
bard-driven  Williams. 

“The  communication  prob- 
lem cost  us  the  race/'  said  the 
Williams  chief  designer 


Adrian  Newey,  who  was  in 
charge  of  race  tactics.  "Jac- 
ques' radio  didn't  work  prop- 
erly when  the  pace  car  came 
out:  we  called  him  in  but  he 
didn't  hear  and  went  past 

“By  the  time  we  saw  Jac- 
ques go  past  it  was  too  late  to 
call  Damon  in.  1 had  origi- 
nally called  him  in  and  then 
said  *no'  as  we  didn't  have 
time  to  change  fuel  rigs  and 
tyres.” 

Villeneuve  was  philosophi- 
cal afterwards.  "We  lost  the 
race  in  the  pit-stop.”  he  said. 
“When  the  pace  car  came  out 
we  were  trying  to  communi- 
cate but  we  didn't  understand 


Racing  for  the  Championship 


; September  ft  Kalian  GP  (Monza) 
September  22:  Portuguese  GP  (Estoril): 
.October  13:  Japanese  GP  (Suzuka) 


Australia  Argentine. SantWho Spajn::  -getfut 


O 


The  final  problem  for  the  BBC  in  pressing  forward  its  case  is 
that  it  has  spent  much  of  the  past  year  in  a form  of  striptease, 
unveiling  a portion  of  its  10-year  plans  for  digital  multi-channel 
television  but  providing  little  hard  information. 

Maggie  Brown  on  John  Birt’s  Edinburgh  speech 


Michael  Walker 


POINTING  to  the  press 
box,  the  disgruntled 
fen  shouted:  “Here, 
write  this  down.  That 
mob  are  a bad  lot  I'm  telling 
you,  they’ll  go  down."  Per- 
haps surprisingly,  given  the 
inept  display  he  had  just  seen, 
and  the  boos  echoing  around 
St  James’  Park,  the  grumpy 
Geordie  was  referring  not  to 
Newcastle  but  to  Wednesday. 

As  they  had  just  walked  off 
with  three  more  points  to  top 
the  first  worthwhile  Premier- 1 
ship  table  Newcastle’s 
players  were  in  the  dressing- 1 
room  being  harangued  by  the  i 
manager  Kevin  Keegan,  the 
fan’s  comment  seemed  a 
touch  unreasonable. 

Thousands  of  others  took  a 
different  view  from  Mr 
Grumpy:  it  was  Newcastle 
who  were  the  bad  lot  and  for 
the  first  Htm  in  the  Keegan 
era  a side  in  black  and  white 
was  jeered  off  the  pitch.  Kee- 
gan's relaxed  demeanour  did 
not  suggest  a man  on  the 
verge  of  a crisis,  yet  his 
words  carried  a weight  be- 
yond their  calm  delivery- 
“The  fens  have  always  de- 
cided who  manages  this 
club,"  he  said.  “They  get  rid 
of  him  when  they  want  to  but 
we  are  not  talking  about  fu- 
nerals yet.  Don’t  get  too 
depressed." 

The  most  telling  comment 
of  all  was  Keegan’s  admission 
that  he  has  yet  to  find  the 
right  balance  and  does  not 
; know  bow  long  that  process 


will  take.  ‘Tve  been  trying  a 
different  way  of  playing-  If  we 
scored  four  in  the  first  15  min- 
utes everyone  would  be  rav- 
ing about  how  unorthodox  we 
are." 

As  it  was,  Newcastle  scored 
only  once,  and  that  was  the 
result  of  Faustina  Asprilla 
“winning"  a penalty.  Shearer 
stock  it  away  emphatically 
but  the  goal  signalled  the  end 
of  Newcastle's  early  charge 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  a 
rout.  There  were  other 
■ notably  Shearer  clip- 

ping the  bar,  but  Wednesday's 
manager  David  Pleat  was  cor- 
rect in  his  assertion  that 
Pressman,  was  not  exactly 
forced  into  a string  of  saves. 

Football  fens  are  not  stupid 
and  to  most  Geordies  the 
cause  of  the  tmbntanee  is  ob- 
vious. They  will  reserve  judg- 
ment on  . the  Ferdinand- 
Shearer  pairing  but  on 1 
Saturday  the  two  centre-for- 
wards were  joined  by  a third 
in  Asprilla. 

The  Colombian  does  not 
seem  content  to  lie  wide  on 
the  right  and  whip  In  crosses 
for  the  others  to  score. 'That 
may  not  be  his  brief  hut  the 
result  is  a lack  of  width.  The 
player  who  deserves  most 
sympathy  because  of  this  Is 
Ferdinand,  who  has  found 
two  men  occupying  foe  turf 
that  was  his  alone  last  season. 

On  the  other  flank  Ginola 
had  another  poor  90  minutes: 
His  declaration  yesterday 
that  the  present  system  does 
not  suit  hjm  “because  I spend 
more  time  defending  than  I do 
attacking"  will  find  little  sup- 


port  a*nnng  fens  and  his  de- 
parture, possibly  to  Arsenal 
may  not  be  far  away. 

Meanwhile  Beardsley,  and 
Gillespie  sit  on  the  bench 
watching  through  their  fin- 
ears  as  the  defence  disinte- 
grates. In  this  form,  if  Howey 
is  an  England  player,  then  so 
are  most  of  us. 

Keegan’s  purchase  of 
Shearer  was  understandable 
in  the  context  of  denying 
Manchester  United  but  it  is 
his  side's  back  line  that 
requires  urgent  attention, 
and  it  has  done  for  some  time. 
Watson's  stumble  that  gifted 
Whlttingham  the  winner 
could  be  excused  as  a one-off 
mietafrp  but  the  general  slop- 
piness that  enabled  Atherton 
to  equalise  so  soon  after 
Shearer's  goal  was  indica- 
tive of  greater  overall 

deficiencies. 

Wednesday  were  not  flat- 
tered by  the  result  Srnicek 
, made  a fine  full-length  save 
from  Whlttingham  In  the  first 
half  and  the  1 8-year-old  Hum- ' 
phreys  twice  shivered  the 
Newcastle  woodwork  with 
dipping  volleys.  In  midfield 
Collins  and  Blinker  were 
tenacious  and  skilful  through- 
out and  Pleat  said  that  after  a 
year  he  has  finally  instigated 
the  changes  to  playing  and 
backroom  staff  .that  he 
wanted. 

And  what  a difference  a 
year  makes.  In  the  third  game 
of  last  season  Newcastle  won 
2-0  at  Hillsborough,  a result 
that  left  Wednesday  14th,  one 
place  above  where  they  fin- 
ished. Newcastle  went  top. 


False  alarm  over  Ferguson 


RuueH  Thomas 


TO  JUDGE  by  the  pre- 
match hype,  sirens 
would  be  wailing  for  90 
minutes  at  White  Hart  Lane 
to  greet  Duncan  Ferguson  and 
his  flying  Everton-  This,  in  It- 
self; proved  a false  alarm. 

Tottenham's  season,  at  least 
at  home,  so  fer  refuses  to 
launch.  Much  the  same  could 
be  said  on  Saturday  of  the  tow- 
ering Ferguson,  on  whose  back 
Everton  are  threatening  to 
scale  the  Premiership.  On  this 
evidence  the  sights  of  both 
clubs  have  beat  set  too  high. 

Despite  this  dip  in  eariy-sea- 
son  form  Everton  looked  like  a 
team  waiting  to  happen.  It  is, 
as  Jbe  Boyle  knows,  a difficult 
leap  to  make,  even  if  he  will 
soon  be  flush  with  a substan- 
tial slice  of  £15  million  from  a 
new  share  issue,  Tottenham 
appeared  several  stages  be- 
hind in  development  although 
for  Gerry  Francis  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  is  to  go  to  the 


Pole  vault . . . Jacques  Villeneuve  in  the  William s-Renault  leads  Michael  Schumacher's  Ferrari  into  La  Source  hairpin  photograph;  jeroag  dqay 

Villeneuve  reduces  his  World  Championship  deficit  but  is  denied  victory 

Hill  clings  on 


| doctor  rather  than  back  to  the 
I drawing-board. 

Francis  must  feel  as  if  he 
has  been  triple-crossed  with 
! the  Premiership  plot  only  a 
week  old  — first  Mabbutt, 
then  Andertcav  how  Arm- 
strong injured.  As  the  striker 
hobhled  off,  with  ankle  and 
suspected  Achilles  damage, 
the  Tottenham  manager's 
head  shook  in  a curious  mix- 
ture of  frustration  and  de- 
spair. This  was  just  before  the 
half-hour;  Everton's  bench 
were  already  deeply  irritated. 

The  visitors'  mood  gradu- 
ally improved,  despite  a glar- 
ing miss  by  Short  And,  even 
if  Ferguson  could  not  exploit 
two  escapes  from  Campbell's 
dutches,  the  ground-based  as- 
sault of  Kanchelskis  would 
surely  deliver.  The  galloping 
winger  was  the  focal  point  of 
Everton’s  second-half  attack- 
ing. His  failure  to  capitalise 
spoke  volumes  for  Wilson's 
clever  and  calm  defending. 

The  pace  of  Kanchelskis 
and  the  thoughtful  perfor- 


I mance  of  his  main  provider, 

I the  21-year-old  Grant  sub- 
stantiated Boyle’s  side-swipe 
that  Everton  are  “not  just  the 
Duncan  Ferguson  show". 

Boyle  knows  that  he  pos- 
sesses a rare  specimen  — “Do 
you  know  anybody  who  can 
jump  higher  than  the  cross- 
bar?” — in  the  6ft  4in  striker. 

The  dear  temptation  is  Route 
One.  direct  flight  to  Fergu- 
son’s head.  Royle  sees  a dan- 
ger. “You  have  to  be  carefhl 
that  you  don’t  overload  it  In 
any  case  he's  very  adept  on 
the  floor.” 

Campbell,  if  selected  by 
England’s  new  coach,  is  un- 
likely to  confront  anybody 
remotely  like  Ferguson  in 
Moldova  next  Sunday.  Ac- 
cording to  Francis,  Campbell, 
one  short  of  his  100th  league 
game,  is  ready  to  start  an  in •■  ■■0 
temational,  whether  at  cenvi*  .- 
tre-back  or  elsewhere: 
wouldn't  have  any  qualms 
about  Sol  playing  if  Glenn \*.  - 
Hoddle  picks  him.  He  can  i 
play  anywhere.”  . . IT 


each  other,  so  I stayed  out 

“That  was  a big  factor  but  It 
was  a dose  fight  with  Michael 
At  the  end  I was  hearing  some 
noise  from  the  exhaust  so  I 
lay  back  a little  bit  but  taking 
four  points  a race  off  Damon  Is 
not  enough.” 

This  was  one  of  Schu- 
macher’s finest  victories, 
made  more  remarkable  by  a 
worrying  degree  of  play  in  his 
steering  after  dipping  a kerb. 

Frank  Williams  was  im- 
pressed. “If  Ferrari  gets  on 
top  of  its  reliability  problems 
over  the  winter,  which  it  will 
Michael  could  disappear  next 
season."  he  warned. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,741 

SetbyCrispa 


Across 

7 Publicises  tour  for  down-to- 
earth  travellers  (3-5) 

9  A man  of  teaming  and 
potential  in  Iran  (0) 

10  The  beast  advocates 
accommodating  none  (4) 

11  Change  the  blend  of  tea  on 
triad  (10) 

12  A large  number  trained, 
though  dsabled  (6) 

14  ThsdrinkEsputintoabag. 
note  (8) 

16  Drected  police  offensive  (6) 

17  Join  people  in  going  wrong 
etc(6) 

20  Cold  remains— simple  stuff 
(8) 

22  Took  things  easy  the 
Oriental  way  when  in  debt 
(6) 

23  Masons,  yet  they’re  not  to 
be  trusted  (10) 


24  Ills  savoury  food  for  the 

head  (4) 

25  Show  warn  feeling  and  be 

sofldtous  with  some  craft  (6) 

26  A painter  finding  the  country 

diviner  (8) 

Down 

1 An  old  creature  lumbering 
around  is  confused  (8) 

2 He  spends  some  time  in  the 

House  raising  various 
points  (4) 

3 Go  astray  and  there’ll  be  a 

charge  made  (6) 

4 What  determines  how  much 
a person  has  up  top  (8) 

5 They  imprison  neat  writerel 
(6-4) 

6 Arrange  to  invest  (3,3) 

8 A snooker-player  at  the  bari? 
(6) 

13  The  cans  men  get  adapted 

for  city  use  (10) 
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Thfc  week's  winners  of  a Coffins 
EngSsh  Dictionary  are  Dr  A Wyman 
of  Barnes.  London.  Mrs  J Brown  of 
Leeds.  Christine  Potter  <*- 
Brtdgwater,  Somerset,  John  Davtwr. 
Of  LlOteover.  Derbyshire,  and ' 
Michael  J smith  of  North 
Pfckenham.  Norfolk. 


16  No  practical  Individual 
wants  a fancy  catalogue  (8) 
18  Places  of  entertainment ' 
causing  the  shedding  of  ' 
tears  (8) 

18  Certain  about  exercise  being 
resP°ns^forremtesjon^) 
21  Crossed  stone  and  wood 
god  (6) 

*2  Phone  about  one’s 
appearing®) 

24  Permit  to  overtake  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


1 iyo 


